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PEEFACE. 

MACAULAY'S  Life  of  Pitt  deserves  to  be  studied  in  schools 
and  colleges  more  than  it  has  been.  It  is  the  ripest  fruit 
of  his  genius,  and  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  his  art. 
Unlike  most  of  his  essays,  it  is  of  flawless  excellence,  both 
in  form  and  in  matter.  While  advanced  students  will 
profit  in  criticising  the  style  and  correcting  the  bias  of  the 
essays,  younger  pupils  will  gain  more  by  the  study  of  a 
work  which  can  with  all  confidence  be  put  before  them  as 
a  model  of  literary  composition  and  historical  narrative. 
The  style  of  Macaulay  may  not  be  that  of  a  great  master  of 
verbal  harmonies,  but  it  is — what  is  of  more  importance  in 
everyday  life — an  unsurpassed  vehicle  for  the  clear  and 
forcible  expression  of  ordinary  thoughts.  A  study  which 
helps  the  pupil  to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  think  with  clear- 
ness and  energy,  deserves  a  high  place  in  every  educational 
curriculum.  Such  a  study  is  furnished  by  Macaulay's 
works— especially  by  his  biographies. 

The  story  of  the  younger  Pitt  is  of  great  interest  in  itself. 
It  is  rich  in  romantic  and  tragic  elements.  There  is  a 
fascination  for  all  ingenuous  youth  in  the  story  of  happy 
audacity  and  indomitable  pluck  which  transformed  a 
'  Schoolboy '  into  a  Premier,  and  kept  him  in  office  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  And  older  readers  may  detect  traces  of  a  fate 
as  inexorable  as  that  of  a  Greek  tragedy  in  the  irony  with 
which  so  many  of  Pitt's  most  beneficent  measures  turned 
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from  blessings  into  curses,  or  from  promising  successes  into 
disastrous  failures.  The  life  of  Pitt  is  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  most  critical  period  in  our  country's 
annals. 

The  editor  of  such  a  work  as  this  has  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  correcting  or  elucidating  his  author.  In  the  most 
accurate  of  historians  there  is  nothing  to  correct :  in  the 
clearest  of  writers  there  is  nothing  to  elucidate.  The  notes 
are  therefore  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  necessarily 
condensed  statements  of  an  Encyclopedia  article,  and  to 
supplying  the  information  derived  from  the  latest  authorities 
or  recently  published  documents.  In  one  case  a  slight  mis- 
statement  has  been  rectified  through  material  furnished  to 
Lord  Macaulay  himself  by  his  friend,  Earl  Stanhope.  In 
printing  this  rectification  (p.  119)  the  publishers  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  redeeming  a  promise  made  for  their  house  by 
Lord  Macaulay  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

The  introductory  note  is  intended  to  draw  attention 
to  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  Macaulay's  style  as 
well  as  to  test  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Pitt  in  the  light  of 
later  times  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  remoter  standpoint. 
The  Life  of  Macaulay  by  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  the  late 
Mark  Pattison  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  an  enhancement 
to  the  volume.  The  chronological  table  may  prove  of  use, 
not  for  correcting  Macaulay's  facts  and  dates,  but  for  giving 
them  precision  and  enabling  the  student  to  take  them  in  at 
a  glance  by  seeing  them  arranged  in  tabular  form. 

JOHN  DOWNIE. 
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LIFE    OF    MACAULAY, 

BY  KEV.  MARK   PATTISON,  B.D. 

LATE  RECTOR  OP  LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

From  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

mHOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY  was 
•*-  born  at  Eothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  on 
the  25th  of  October  1800.  His  father,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  had  been  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
was  in  1800  secretary  to  the  chartered  company 
who  had  founded  that  colony.  Happy  in  his  home, 
the  boy  at  a  very  early  age  gave  proof  of  a  deter- 
mined bent  towards  literature.  Before  he  was 
eight  years  of  age  he  had  written  a  Compendium  of 
Universal  History,  which  gave  a  tolerably  connected 
view  of  the  leading  events  from  the  creation  to 
1800,  and  a  romance  in  the  style  of  Scott,  in 
three  cantos,  called  the  Battle  of  Cheviot.  At  a 
little  later  time  the  child  composed  a  long  poem 
on  the  history  of  Olaus  Magnus,  and  a  vast  pile 
of  blank  verse  entitled  Fingd,  a  Poem  in  Twelve 
Booh. 

The  question  between  a  private  and  a  public 
school  was  anxiously  debated  by  his  parents,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  choice  of 
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school,  though  dictated  by  theological  considera- 
tions, was  a  fortunate  one.  Mr.  Preston  of  Little 
Shelford  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Simeon, 
but  was  himself  a  judicious  tutor ;  and  at  his  table 
where  master  and  pupil  dined  in  common,  not  only 
the  latest  Cambridge  topics  were  mooted,  but 
university  ambitions  and  ways  of  thought  were 
brought  home  to  the  boys. 

In  October  1818  young  Macaulay  went  into 
residence  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he 
revelled  in  the  possession  of  leisure  and  liberty, 
which  he  could  not  forego  for  the  sake  of  those 
university  honours  which  at  that  day  were  only  to 
be  obtained  by  a  severely  exclusive  course  of 
mathematical  study.  But  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  prize  which  in  his  eyes  was  the  most 
desirable  that  Cambridge  had  to  give,  viz.,  a 
fellowship  at  Trinity.  A  trifling  college  prize  for 
an  essay  on  the  character  of  William  III.  was 
awarded  to  an  essay  by  young  Macaulay,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  suggestion  and  the 
earnest  of  his  future  History. 

In  1826  Macaulay  was  called  to  the  bar  and 
joined  the  northern  circuit.  But  after  the  first 
year  or  two,  during  which  he  got  no  business  worth 
mention,  he  gave  up  even  the  pretence  of  reading 
law,  and  spent  many  more  hours  under  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  in  the  court  His 
first  attempt  at  a  public  speech,  made  at  an  anti- 
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slavery  meeting  in  1824,  was  described  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  as  "  a  display  of  eloquence  of  rare 
and  matured  excellence."  His  first  considerable 
appearance  in  print  was  in  No.  1  of  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine,  a  periodical  which  enjoyed  a 
short  but  brilliant  existence,  and  which  was  largely 
supported  by  Eton  and  Cambridge.  In  August 
1825  began  Macaulay's  connection  with  the  period- 
ical which  was  to  prove  the  field  of  his  literary 
reputation.  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  at  this 
time  at  its  height  of  power,  not  only  as  an  organ 
of  the  growing  opinion  which  leant  towards  reform, 
but  as  a  literary  tribunal  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal.  The  essay  on  Milton,  though  so  crude 
that  the  author  said  of  it  that "  it  contained  scarcely 
a  paragraph  such  as  his  matured  judgment  ap- 
proved," created  for  him  at  once  a  literary  reputa- 
tion which  suffered  no  diminution  to  the  last,  a 
reputation  which  he  established  and  confirmed,  but 
which  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  make 
more  conspicuous.  Murray  declared  that  it  would 
be  worth  the  copyright  of  ChUde  Harold  to  have 
Macaulay  on  the  staff  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Robert  Hall,  writhing  with  pain,  and  well-nigh 
worn  out  with  disease,  was  discovered  lying  on 
the  floor  employed  in  learning  by  aid  of  grammar 
and  dictionary  enough  Italian  to  enable  him  to 
verify  the  parallel  between  Milton  and  Dante. 
The  family  breakfast  table  was  covered  with 
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cards  of  invitation  to  dinner  from  every  quarter 
of  London. 

The  sudden  blaze  of  popularity  kindled  by  a 
single  essay,  such  as  are  now  produced  every  month 
without  attracting  any  notice,  is  partly  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  dearth  of  literary  criticism  in 
England  at  that  epoch.  For,  though  a  higher  note 
had  already  been  sounded  by  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge, 
it  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind,  which 
was  still  satisfied  with  the  feeble  appreciations  of 
the  Retrospective,  or  the  dashing  and  damnatory 
improvisation  of  Wilson  in  Blackwood  or  Jeffrey  in 
the  Edinburgh.  Still,  after  allowance  made  for  the 
barbarous  partisanship  of  the  established  critical 
tribunals  of  the  period,  it  seems  surprising  that  a 
social  success  so  signal  should  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  a  single  article.  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  discovered  at 
the  same  time  that  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Milton  was,  unlike  most  authors,  also  a  brilliant 
converser.  There  has  never  been  a  period  when 
an  amusing  talker  has  not  been  in  great  demand 
at  London  tables;  but  at  the  date  at  which 
Macaulay  made  his  d6but  witty  conversation  was 
studied  and  cultivated  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  the 
more  busy  age  which  has  succeeded.  At  the  uni- 
versity Macaulay  had  been  recognized  as  pre- 
eminent for  talk  and  companionship  among  a  circle 
of  young  men  of  talents  so  brilliant  as  were  Charles 
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Austin,  Komilly,  Praed,  Villiers,  and  others.  He 
now  displayed  these  gifts  on  a  wider  theatre.  Crabb 
Kobinson's  diary,  under  date  1826,  records  the 
judgment  of  one  who  had  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  hearing  the  best  talk  of  the  London  of  his 
day.  Such  as  he  was  in  1826  Macaulay  continued 
to  be  to  the  end.  In  Lord  Carlisle's  journal,  under 
date  27th  June  1843,  we  read— "  Breakfasted  with 
Hallam,  John  Eussell,  Macaulay,  Everett,  Van  de 
Weyer,  Hamilton,  Mahon.  Never  were  such 
torrents  of  good  talk  as  burst  and  sputtered  over 
from  Macaulay  and  Hallam."  Again,  llth  October 
1849,  "the  evening  went  off  very  pleasantly,  as 
must  almost  always  happen  with  Macaulay.  He 
was  rather  paradoxical,  as  is  apt  to  be  his  manner, 
and  almost  his  only  social  fault  The  greatest 
marvel  about  him  is  the  quantity  of  trash  he  re- 
members." In  March  1850  Lord  Carlisle  records 
— "  Macaula/s  flow  never  ceased  once  during  the 
four  hours,  but  it  is  never  overbearing." 

Thus  launched  (1825)  on  the  best  that  London 
had  to  give  in  the  way  of  society,  Macaulay  accepted 
and  enjoyed  with  all  the  zest  of  youth  and  a 
vigorous  nature  the  opportunities  opened  for  him. 
He  was  courted  and  admired  by  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  day.  He  was  admitted 
at  Holland  House,  where  Lady  Holland  listened 
to  him  with  deference,  and  scolded  him  with  a 
circumspection  which  was  in  itself  a  compliment 
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Rogers  spoke  of  him  with  friendliness,  and  to  him 
with  affection,  and  ended  by  asking  him  to  name 
the  morning  for  a  breakfast  party.  He  was  treated 
with  almost  fatherly  kindness  by  "  Conversation  " 

Sharp. 

Thus  distinguished,  and  justifiably  conscious  of  his 
great  powers,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Macaulay's 
thoughts  should  take  the  direction  of  politics, 
and  his  ambition  aspire  to  a  political  career.  But 
the  shadow  of  pecuniary  trouble  early  began  to 
fall  upon  his  path.  When  he  went  to  college  his 
father  believed  himself  to  be  worth  £100,000,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  making  him,  in  a  modest 
way,  an  eldest  son.  But  commercial  disaster  over- 
took the  house  of  Babington  and  Macaulay,  and 
the  son  now  saw  himself  compelled  to  work  for  his 
livelihood.  His  Trinity  fellowship  of  £300  a  year 
became  of  great  consequence  to  him,  but  it  expired 
in  1831 ;  he  could  make  at  most  £200  a  year  by 
writing;  and  a  commissionership  of  bankruptcy, 
which  was  given  him  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  1828, 
and  which  brought  him  in  about  £400  a  year,  was 
swept  away,  without  compensation,  by  the  ministry 
which  came  into  power  in  1830.  Macaulay  now 
found  himself  a  poor  man,  and  was  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  he  had  to  sell  his  Cambridge  gold 
medal 

In  February  1830  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  opened  to  him  in  the  only  way  in 
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which  a  man  without  fortune  could  enter  them, 
through  what  was  then  called  a  "  pocket  borough." 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  been  struck  by  two 
articles  on  Mill  (James)  and  the  Utilitarians,  which 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1829,  offered 
the  author  the  seat  at  Calne.  The  offer  was 
accompanied  by  the  express  assurance  that  the 
noble  patron  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  his 
freedom  of  voting.  He  thus  entered  parliament  at 
one  of  the  most  exciting  moments  of  English 
domestic  history,  when  the  compact  phalanx  of 
reactionary  administration  which  for  nearly  fifty 
years  had  commanded  a  crushing  majority  in  the 
Commons  was  on  the  point  of  being  broken  by  the 
growing  strength  of  the  party  of  reform.  Macaulay 
made  his  maiden  speech  on  5th  April  1830,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities.  In  July  the  king  died  and  parliament 
was  dissolved ;  the  revolution  took  place  hi  Paris. 
Macaulay,  who  was  again  returned  for  Calne,  visited 
Paris,  eagerly  enjoying  a  first  taste  of  Continental 
travel.  On  1st  March  1831  the  Reform  Bill  was 
introduced,  and  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate 
Macaulay  made  the  first  of  his  reform  speeches. 
It  was  a  signal  success.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  said  of  it 
that  "  portions  were  as  beautiful  as  anything  I  have 
ever  heard  or  read." 

Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  Macaulay  now 
threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  life  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
continued  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  social  oppor- 
tunities which  his  literary  and  political  celebrity 
had  placed  within  his  reach.  For  these  reasons 
he  dined  out  almost  nightly,  and  spent  many  of 
his  Sundays  at  the  suburban  villas  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  while  he  continued  to  supply  the  Edinburgh 
Review  with  a  steady  series  of  his  most  elaborate 
articles.  On  the  triumph  of  Earl  Grey's  cabinet, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  June  1832, 
Macaulay,  whose  eloquence  had  signalized  every 
stage  of  the  conflict,  became  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Indian  affairs.  His  industry 
was  untiring,  and  the  amount  of  intellectual  pro- 
duct which  he  threw  off  very  great  Giving  his 
days  to  India  and  his  nights  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  could  only  devote  a  few  hours  to 
literary  composition  by  rising  at  five  when  the 
business  of  the  House  had  allowed  of  his  getting 
to  bed  in  time  on  the  previous  evening.  Between 
September  1831  and  December  1833  he  furnished 
the  Eeview  with  the  following  articles : — "  BoswelPs 
Life  of  Johnson;"  "Lord  Nugent's  Hampden;" 
"  Burleigh  and  his  Times ; "  "  Mirabeau ; "  "  Horace 
Walpole ; "  "  Lord  Chatham ; "  besides  writing  his 
ballad  on  the  Armada  for  one  of  the  Albums, 
annual  publications  of  miscellanies  then  in  fashion. 
In  the  first  reform  parliament,  January  1833, 
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Macaulay  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  two  first 
members  for  Leeds,  which  up  to  that  date  had  been 
unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
replied  to  O'Connell  in  the  debate  on  the  address, 
meeting  the  great  agitator  face  to  face,  with  high, 
but  not  intemperate  defiance.  In  July  he  defended 
the  Government  India  Bill  in  a  speech  of  great 
power,  and  to  his  aid  was  greatly  due  the  getting 
the  bill  through  committee  without  unnecessary 
friction.  When  the  abolition  of  slavery  came 
before  the  House  as  a  practical  question,  Macaulay 
had  the  prospect  of  being  placed  in  the  dilemma 
of  having  to  surrender  office  or  to  vote  for  a 
modified  abolition,  viz.,  twelve  years'  apprentice- 
ship, which  was  proposed  by  the  ministry,  but 
condemned  by  the  abolitionists.  He  was  prepared 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  place  rather  than  be  un- 
faithful to  the  cause  to  which  his  father  had  devoted 
his  lif  a  He  placed  his  resignation  in  Lord  Althorp's 
hands,  and  spoke  against  the  ministerial  proposal 
But  the  sense  of  the  House  was  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed as  unfavourable  that,  finding  they  would 
be  beaten  if  they  persisted,  the  ministry  gave  way, 
and  reduced  apprenticeship  to  seven  years,  a  com- 
promise which  the  abolition  party  accepted ;  and 
Macaulay  remained  at  the  Board  of  Control. 

While  he  was  thus  growing  in  reputation,  and 
advancing  his  public  credit,  the  fortunes  of  the 

family  were  sinking,  and  it  became  evident  that 
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his  sisters  would  have  no  provision  except  such  as 
their  brother  might  be  enabled  to  make  for  them. 
Macaulay  had  but  two  sources  of  income,  both  of 
them  precarious — office  and  his  pen.  As  to  office, 
the  Whigs  could  not  have  expected  at  that  time 
to  retain  power  for  a  whole  generation ;  and,  even 
while  they  did  so,  Macaulay's  resolution  that  he 
would  always  give  an  independent  vote  made  it 
possible  that  he  might  at  any  moment  find  him- 
self in  disagreement  with  his  colleagues,  and  have 
to  quit  his  place.  As  to  literature,  he  wrote 
himself  to  Lord  Lansdowne  (1833),  "it  has  been 
hitherto  merely  my  relaxation ;  I  have  never  con- 
sidered it  as  the  means  of  support  I  have  chosen 
my  own  topics,  taken  my  own  time,  and  dictated 
my  own  terms.  The  thought  of  becoming  a  book- 
seller's hack,  of  spurring  a  jaded  fancy  to  reluctant 
exertion,  of  filling  sheets  with  trash  merely  that 
sheets  may  be  filled,  of  bearing  from  publishers 
and  editors  what  Dryden  bore  from  Tonson  and 
what  Mackintosh  bore  from  Lardner,  is  horrible 
to  me."  Though  penniless,  Macaulay  could  never 
be  accused  of  playing  the  game  of  politics  from 
selfish  considerations.  But  it  was  impossible  that, 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  should  not  look  with 
anxiety  upon  his  own  future  and  that  of  his 
sisters, — sisters  who  had  been,  and  who  had 
deserved  to  be,  the  intimate  confidantes  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  doings,  and  to  whom  he  was  attached 
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by  the  tenderest  affection.  He  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  offer  which  was  made  him  of 
a  seat  in  the  supreme  council  of  India,  a  body 
which  had  been  created  by  the  India  Act  he  had 
himself  been  instrumental  in  passing.  The  salary 
of  the  office  was  fixed  at  £10,000,  an  income  out 
of  which  he  calculated  to  be  able  to  save  in  five 
years  _  a  capital  of  £30,000.  His  sister  Hannah 
accepted  his  proposal  to  accompany  him,  and  in 
February  1834  the  brother  and  sister  sailed  for 
Calcutta, 

Macaulay's  appointment  to  India  occurred  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  government  of  the 
company  was  being  superseded  by  government  by 
the  crown.  His  knowledge  of  India  was,  when 
he  landed,  but  superficial.  But  at  this  juncture 
there  was  more  need  of  statesmanship  directed  by 
general  liberal  principles  than  of  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  Indian  administration. 
Macaulay's  presence  in  the  council  was  of  great 
value ;  his  minutes  are  models  of  good  judgment 
and  practical  sagacity.  The  part  he  took  in 
India  has  been  described  as  "the  application  of 
sound  liberal  principles  to  a  government  which 
had  till  then  been  jealous,  close,  and  repressive." 
He  vindicated  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  he  main- 
tained the  equality  of  Europeans  and  natives 
before  the  law ;  and  as  president  of  the  committee 
of  public  instruction  he  inaugurated  that  system 
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of  national  education  which  has  since  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

A  clause  in  the  India  Act  of  1833  occasioned 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  jurisprudence  of  our  Eastern  empire.  Macaulay 
was  appointed  president  of  that  commission.  The 
draft  of  a  penal  code  which  he  submitted  became, 
after  a  revision  of  many  years,  and  by  the  labour 
of  many  experienced  lawyers,  that  criminal  code 
under  which  law  is  now  administered  throughout 
the  empire.  Of  this  code  Sir  James  Stephen  says 
that  "  it  reproduces  in  a  concise  and  even  beautiful 
form  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England,  in  a  compass 
which  by  comparison  with  the  original  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  absurdly  small  The  Indian 
penal  code  is  to  the  English  criminal  law  what  a 
manufactured  article  ready  for  use  is  to  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  is  made.  It  is  to  the 
French  Code  P6nal,  and  to  the  German  code  of 
1871,  what  a  finished  picture  is  to  a  sketch.  It  is 
simpler  and  better  expressed  than  Livingston's 
code  for  Louisiana ;  and  its  practical  success  has 
been  complete." 

As  might  be  expected,  Macaulay's  enlightened 
views  and  measures  drew  down  on  him  the  abuse 
and  ill-will  of  Anglo-Indian  society  in  Calcutta 
and  the  Mof ussiL  Fortunately  for  himself  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  tranquil  indifference  to  politi- 
cal detraction  by  withdrawing  his  thoughts  into  a 
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sphere  remote  from  the  opposition  and  enmity  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Even  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  his  early  parliamentary  successes  literature 
had  balanced  politics  in  his  thoughts  and  interests. 
Now  in  his  exile,  for  such  he  felt  it  to  be,  he  began 
to  feel  more  strongly  each  year  the  attraction  of 
European  letters  and  European  history.  He  writes 
to  his  friend  Ellis,  "I  have  gone  back  to  Greek 
literature  with  a  passion  astonishing  to  myself. 
I  have  never  felt  anything  like  it.  I  was  enrap- 
tured with  Italian  during  the  six  months  which  I 
gave  up  to  it ;  and  I  was  little  less  pleased  with 
Spanish.  But  when  I  went  back  to  the  Greek  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  never  known  before  what  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  was."  In  thirteen  months  he  read 
through,  some  of  them  twice,  a  large  part  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  attention  with 
which  he  read  is  proved  by  the  pencil  marks  and 
corrections  of  press  errors  which  he  left  on  the 
margin  of  the  volumes  he  used.  s' 

The  fascination  of  these  studies  produced  their 
inevitable  effect  upon  his  view  of  political  life. 
He  began  to  wonder  what  strange  infatuation 
leads  men  who  can  do  something  better  to  squander 
their  intellect,  their  health,  and  energy  on  such 
subjects  as  those  which  most  statesmen  are  en- 
gaged in  pursuing.  He  was  already,  he  says, 
"more  than  half  determined  to  abandon  politics 
and  give  myself  wholly  to  letters,  to  undertake 
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some  great  historical  work,  which  may  be  at  once 
the  business  and  the  amusement  of  my  life,  and  td 
leave  the  pleasures  of  pestiferous  rooms,  sleepiest 
nights,  and  diseased  stomachs  to  Roebuck  and  to 
Praed." 

In  1838  Macaulay  and  his  sister  Hannah,  who 
had  now  become  Lady  Trevelyan,  returned  to 
England.  He  at  once  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  Edinburgh.  In  1839  he  became  secre- 
tary at  war,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  in  Lord 
Melbourne's  ministry.  His  acceptance  of  office 
diverted  him  for  a  time  from  prosecuting  the  plan 
he  had  already  formed  of  a  great  historical  work. 
But  only  for  a  time.  In  less  than  two  years  the 
Melbourne  ministry  fell,  and  Macaulay  was  liber 
ated  from  having  to  support  a  Government 
wretchedly  weak,  and  maintaining  its  struggle 
for  bare  existence. 

He  returned  to  office  in  1846,  in  Lord  John 
Russell's  administration.  But  it  was  in  an  office 
which  gave  him  leisure  and  quiet  rather  than 
salary  and  power — that  of  paymaster-general. 
His  duties  were  very  light,  and  the  contact  with 
official  life  and  the  obligations  of  parliamentary 
attendance  were  even  of  benefit  to  him  while  he 
was  engaged  upon  his  History.  In  the  sessions  of 
1846-47  he  spoke  only  five  times,  and  at  the 
general  election  of  July  1847  he  lost  his  seat  for 
Edinburgh  upon  issues  which  did  not  reflect  credit 
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upon  that  constituency.  Over  and  above  any 
political  disagreement  with  the  constituency,  there 
was  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  Macaulay's 
faculties  had  now  passed  to  the  side  of  literature. 
Lord  Cockbura  wrote  in  1846,  "the  truth  i* 
Macaulay,  with  all  his  knowledge,  talent,  eloquence, 
and  worth,  is  not  popular.  He  cares  more  for  his 
History  than  for  the  jobs  of  constituents,  and 
answers  letters  irregularly  and  with  a  brevity 
deemed  contemptuous."  At  an  earlier  date  he 
had  relished  crowds  and  the  excitement  of  ever 
new  faces ;  as  years  went  forward  and  absorption 
in  the  work  of  composition  took  off  the  edge  of 
his  spirits,  he  recoiled  from  publicity.  He  began 
to  regard  the  prospect  of  business  as  worry,  and 
had  no  longer  the  nerve  to  brace  himself  to  the 
social  efforts  required  of  one  who  represents  a 
large  constituency. 

Macaulay  retired  into  private  life,  not  only 
without  regret,  but  with  a  sense  of  relief.  He 
gradually  withdrew  from  general  society,  feeling 
the  bore  of  big  dinners,  and  country-house  visits, 
but  he  still  enjoyed  close  and  constant  intercourse 
with  a  circle  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  London 
then  contained.  At  that  time  social  breakfasts 
were  in  vogue.  Macaulay  himself  preferred  this 
to  any  other  form  of  entertainment.  Of  these 
brilliant  reunions  nothing  has  been  preserved 
beyond  the  names  of  the  men  who  formed  them, 
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— Rogers,  Hallam,  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Carlisle, 
Lord  Stanhope,  Nassau  Senior,  Charles  G-reville, 
Milman,  Panizzi,  Lewis,  Van  de  Weyer.  His 
biographer  thus  describes  Macaulay's  appearance 
and  bearing  in  conversation :  "  Sitting  bolt  up- 
right, his  hands  resting  on  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
or  folded  over  the  handle  of  his  walking-stick, 
knitting  his  eyebrows  if  the  subject  was  one  which 
had  to  be  thought  out  as  he  went  along,  or  brighten- 
ing from  the  forehead  downwards  when  a  burst  of 
humour  was  coming,  his  massive  features  and 
honest  glance  suited  well  with  the  manly  sagacious 
sentiments  which  he  set  forth  in  his  sonorous  voice 
and  in  his  racy  and  intelligible  language.  To  get 
at  his  meaning  people  had  never  the  need  to 
think  twice,  and  they  certainly  had  seldom  the 
time." 

But,  great  as  was  his  enjoyment  of  literary 
society  and  books,  they  only  formed  his  recreation. 
In  these  years  he  was  working  with  unflagging 
industry  at  the  composition  of  his  History.  His 
composition  was  slow,  his  corrections  both  of  matter 
and  style  endless ;  he  spared  no  research  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  He  sacrificed  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  task  a  political  career,  House  of  Commons  fame, 
the  allurements  of  society.  The  first  two  volumes 
of  the  History  of  England  appeared  in  December 
1848.  The  success  was  in  every  way  complete 
beyond  expectation.  The  sale  of  edition  after 
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edition,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
was  enormous. 

In  1852,  when  his  party  returned  to  office,  he 
refused  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  decline  accepting  the  compliment 
of  a  voluntary  amende  which  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
paid  him  in  returning  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
at  the  general  election  in  July  of  that  year.  He 
had  hardly  accepted  the  summons  to  return  to 
parliamentary  life  before  he  was  struck  down  by 
the  malady  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal.  This 
first  betrayed  itself  in  deranged  action  of  the  heart; 
from  this  time  forward  till  his  death  his  strength 
continued  steadily  to  sink.  The  process  carried 
with  it  dejection  of  spirits  as  its  inevitable  attend- 
ant. The  thought  oppressed  him  that  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  would 
remain  a  fragment.  Once  again,  in  June  1853,  he 
spoke  in  parliament,  and  with  effect,  against  the 
exclusion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  at  a  later  date  in  defence  of 
competition  for  the  Indian  civil  service.  But  he 
was  aware  that  it  was  a  grievous  waste  of  his  small 
stock  of  force,  and  that  he  made  these  efforts  at 
the  cost  of  more  valuable  work. 

In  November  1855  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  History 
appeared.  No  work,  not  being  one  of  amusement, 
has  in  our  day  reached  a  circulation  so  vast. 
During  the  nine  years  ending  with  the  25th  June 
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1857  the  publishers  (Longmans)  sent  out  more 
than  30,000  copies  of  vol.  i ;  in  the  next  nine  years 
more  than  50,000  copies  of  the  same  volume ;  and 
in  the  nine  years  ending  with  June  1875  more  than 
52,000  copies.  Within  a  generation  of  its  first 
appearance  upwards  of  140,000  copies  of  the 
History  will  have  been  printed  and  sold  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone.  In  the  United  States  no 
book  except  the  Bible  ever  had  such  a  sale.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  sale  of  Tauchnitz 
editions  was  very  large,  a  sale  which  did  not  prevent 
six  rival  translations  in  German.  The  History  has 
been  published  in  the  Polish,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Hungarian,  Russian,  Bohemian,  Italian,  French, 
Dutch,  Spanish  languages.  Flattering  marks  of 
respect  were  heaped  upon  the  author  by  the  foreign 
Academies.  His  pecuniary  profits  were  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  reputation  of  the  book : 
the  cheque  for  £20,000  has  become  a  landmark  in 
literary  history. 

In  May  1856  he  quitted  the  Albany,  in  which 
he  had  passed  fifteen  happy  years,  and  went  to 
live  at  Holly  Lodge,  then,  before  it  was  enlarged, 
a  tiny  bachelor's  dwelling,  but  with  a  lawn  whose 
unbroken  slope  of  verdure  gave  it  the  air  of  a  con- 
siderable country  house.  In  the  following  year" 
(1857)  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  "  It  was,"  says  Lady 
Trevelyan,  "  one  of  the  few  things  that  everybody 
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approved ;  he  enjoyed  it  himself,  as  he  did  every- 
thing, simply  and  cordially."      It  was  a  novelty  in 
English  life  to  see  eminence  which  was  neither// 
that  of  territorial  opulence  nor  of  political  or  mili- 1 
tary  services  recognized  and  rewarded  by  elevation 
to  the  peerage. 

The  distinction  came  just  not  too  late.  Macau- 
lay's  health,  which  had  begun  to  give  way  in  1852, 
was  every  year  visibly  failing ;  in  May  1858  he  went 
to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  being  sworn  in  as 
high  Stewart  of  the  borough,  to  which  office  he  had 
been  elected  on  the  death  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
When  his  health  was  given  at  a  public  breakfast 
in  the  town-hall,  he  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself 
from  speaking  on  the  ground  of  inability.  His 
nephew,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  him  on  the 
occasion,  records  that  "it  was  already  apparent 
that  a  journey  across  Clare  Bridge  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  great  lawn  at  King's,  performed  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  mile  in  the  hour,  was  an  exertion  too 
severe  for  his  feeble  frame."  In  the  Upper  House 
he  never  spoke.  Absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  historical  work,  he  had  grown  indifferent  to 
the  party  politics  of  his  own  day.  Gradually  he 
had  to  acquiesce  in  the  conviction  that,  though  his 
intellectual  powers  remained  to  him  unimpaired, 
his  physical  energies  would  not  carry  him  through 
the  reign  of  Anne  \  and  though  he  brought  down 
the  narrative  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  the  last 
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half  volume  wants  the  finish  and  completeness  of 
the  earlier  portions. 

The  winter  of  1859  was  very  severe,  and  hastened 
the  end.  He  died  on  28th  December,  and  on  9th 
January  1860  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  Poet's  Corner,  near  the  statue  of  Addison. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  never  married.  A  man  of 
warm  domestic  affections,  he  found  their  satisfac- 
tion in  the  attachment  and  close  sympathy  of  his 
sister  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan. 
\  Her  children  were  to  him  as  his  own.  Macaulay 
was  a  steadfast  friend,  and  a  generous  enemy.  No 
act  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  honour  and  in- 
tegrity has  ever  been  reputed  to  him.  When  a 
poor  man,  and  when  salary  was  of  consequence  to 
him,  he  twice  resigned  office  rather  than  make 
compliances  for  making  which  he  would  not  have 
been  severely  blamed.  In  1847,  when  his  seat  in 
parliament  was  at  stake,  he  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  humour,  to  temporize,  even  to  conciliate.  He 
took  a  lofty  tone,  and  haughtily  rebuked  the  Edin- 
burgh constituency  for  their  bigotry.  He  had  a 
keen  relish  for  the  good  things  of  life,  and  desired 
fortune  as  the  means  of  obtaining  them  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  mercenary  or  selfish  in  his  nature. 
When  he  had  raised  himself  to  opulence,  he  gave 
away  with  an  open  hand,  not  seldom  rashly.  His 
very  last  act  was  to  write  a  letter  to  a  poor  curate, 
enclosing  a  cheque  for  .£25  The  purity  of  his 
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morals  was  not  associated,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
is,  with  a  tendency  to  cant,  or  parade  of  religious 
phrases. 

The  lives  of  men  of  letters  are  often  records  of 
sorrow  or  suffering.  The  life  of  Macakilay  was 
eminently  happy.  Till  the  closing  years  1857-59, 
when  his  malady  had  begun  to  tell  upon  his 
strength,  he  enjoyed  life  with  the  full  zest  of 
healthy  faculty,  happy  in  social  intercourse,  happy 
in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  and  equally  divided 
between  the  two.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  he  lived  for  literature,  as  none  of  our  eminent 
men  since  Gibbon  have  done.  His  writings  were 
remunerative  to  him  far  beyond  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure, yet  he  never  wrote  as  the  professional  author 
writes.  He  lived  in  his  historical  researches ;  his 
whole  heart  and  interest  were  unreservedly  given 
to  the  men  and  the  times  of  whom  he  read  and 
wrote.  His  command  of  literature  was  imperial. 
Beginning  with  a  good  classical  foundation,  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  imaginative,  and 
then  with  the  historical,  remains  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  went  on  to  add  the  literature  of  his 
own  country,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain.  He 
f earnt  Dutch  enough  for  the  purposes  of  his  history. 
He  read  German,  but  for  the  literature  of  the 
northern  nations  he  had  no  taste,  and  of  the  erudite 
labours  of  the  Germans  he  had  little  knowledge, 
and  formed  an  inadequate  estimate.  The  range  ot 
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his  survey  of  human  things  had  other  limitations 
more  considerable  still  All  philosophical  fipftr.nla~_ 
tion  was  alien  tp_his_ioindj  nor  does  he  seem  aware 
of  the  Degree  in  which  such  speculation  has  in- 
fluenced the  progress  of  humanity.  A  large — the 
largest — part  of  ecclesiastical  history  lay  outside 
his  historical  view.  Of  art  he  confessed  himself 
ignorant,  and  even  refused  a  request  which  had 
been  made  him  to  furnish  a  critique  on  Swift's 
poetry  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Lessing's  Laocoon, 
or  Goethe's  criticism  on  Hamlet,  "filled"  him 
"  with  wonder  and  despair." 

Of  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  science  which 
were  succeeding  each  other  day  by  day  he_took  nip_ 
note ;  his  pages  contain  no  reference  to  them.  It 
has-been  told  already  how  he  recoiled  from  the 
mathematical  studies  of  his  university.  These  de- 
ductions made,  the  circuit  of  his  knowledge  still 
remains  very  wide, — as  extensive  perhaps  as  any 
human  brain  is  competent  to  embrace.  His  literary 
outfit  was  as  complete  as  has  ever  been  possessed 
by  any  English  writer;  and,  if  it  wants  the  illumina- 
tion of  philosophy,  it  has  an  equivalent  resource  in 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs,  with  admin- 
istration, with  the  interior  of  cabinets,  and  the 
humour  of  popular  assemblies.  Nor  was  the 
knowledge  merely  stored  in  his  memory ;  it  was 
always  at  his  command.  Whatever  his  subject,  he 
pours  over  it  his  stream  of  illustration,  drawn  from 
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the  records  of  all  ages  and  countries,  "  Figures 
from  history,  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and 
secular;  characters  from  plays  and  novels,  from 
Plautus  down  to  "Walter  Scott  and  Jane  Austen ; 
images  and  similes  from  poets  of  every  age  and 
every  nation ;  shrewd  thrusts  from  satirists,  wise 
saws  from  sages,  pleasantries  caustic  or  pathetic 
from  humorists, — all  these  fill  Macaulay's  pages 
with  the  bustle  and  variety  of  some  glittering 
masque  and  cosmoramic  revel  of  great  books  and 
heroical  men.  His  style  is  before  all  else  the  style 
of  great  literary  knowledge."  His  Essays  are  not 
merely  instructive  as  history ;  they  are,  like  Mil- 
ton's blank  verse,  freighted  with  the  spoils  of  all 
the  ages.  They  are  Uterature..as  well  as  history.^ 
In  their  diversified  contents  the  Essays  are  a  library 
by  themselves;  and  for  those  who,  having  little 
time  for  study,  want  one  book  which  may  be  a 
substitute  for  many,  we  should  recommend  the 
Essays  in  preference  to  anything  else. 

As  an  ygjojjjgn  Macaulay  has  not  escaped  the 
charge  of  partisanship.  He  was  a  Whig ;  and  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  rise  and  triumph  of 
Whig  principles  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  he  identified  himself  with  the  cause.  But 
the  charge  of  partiality,  as  urged  against  Macaulay, 
means  more  than  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Whig  revolution  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  made  it.  When  he  is  describing  the  merits 
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of  friends  and  the  faults  of  enemies,  his  pen  knows 
no  moderation.  He  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
glaring  colours,  to  strong  effects,  and  will  always 
be  striking  violent  blows.  He  is  not  merely  ex- 
uberant, but  excessive.  There  is  an  overweening 
confidence  about  his  tone ;  he  expresses  himself  in 
trenchant  phrases,  which  are  like  challenges  to  an 
opponent  to  stand  up  and  deny  them.  His  pro- 
positions  have  no  qualifications.  Uninstracted 
readers  like  this  assurance,  as  they  like  a  physician 
who  has  no  doubt  about  their  case.  But  a  sense 
of  distrust  grows  upon  the  more  circumspect  reader 
as  he  follows  page  after  page  of  Macaulay's  cate- 
gorical affirmations  about  matters  which  our  own 
experience  of  life  teaches  us  to  be  of  a  contingent 
nature.  We  inevitably  think  of  a  saying  attributed 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  "  I  wish  I  were  as  cock-sure 
of  any  one  thing  as  Macaulay  is  of  everything." 
Macaulay's  was  the  mind  of  the  advocate,  not  of 
thejahilosojpher ;  it  was  the  mind  of  Bossuet,  which 
admits  no  doubts  or  reserves  itself  and  tolerates 
none  in  others,  and  as  such  was  disqualified  from 
that  equitable  balancing  of  evidence  which  is  the 
primary  function  of  the  historian.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  rhetoric  so  powerful  was 
enlisted  in  the  constitutional  cause, — that  Macaulay 
was,  as  he  himself  has  said  of  Bishop  Burnet,  "  a 
strong  party  man  on  the  right  side." 

Macaulay,  the  historian  no  less  than  the  poli- 
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tician,  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice,  fairness  for 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  But  though  a  Liberal  in  practical 
politics,  he  had  not  the  reformer's  temperament. 
The  world  as  it  is  was  good  enough  for  him.  The 
glories  of  wealth,  rank,  honours,  literary  fame,  the 
elements  of  a  vulgar  happiness,  made  up  his  ideal 
of  life.  A  successful  man  himself,  every  personage 
and  every  cause  is  judged  by  its  success.  "  The^ 
brilliant  Macaulay,"  says  Emerson,  "  who  expresses 
the  tone  of  the  English  governing  classes  of  the  _ 
day,  explicitly  teaches  that  *  good '  means  good  to 
eat,  good  to  wear,  material  commodity. "  Macaulay 
is  in  accord  with  the  average  sentiment  of  orthodox 
and  stereotyped  humanity  on  the  relative  values  of 
the  objects  and  motives  of  human  endeavour.  And 
this  commonplace  materialism  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  popularity,  and  one  of  the  qualities  which 
guarantee  that  that  popularity  will  be  enduring. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  TO  MACAULAY'S 
LIFE  OF  PITT. 


A  PATHETIC  interest  attaches  to  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Pitt.  It  was  the  last  finished  product  from  his 
pen.  Undertaken  as  a  labour  of  love,  it  was 
(along  with  similar  biographies  of  Atterbury, 
Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson)  written  for  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  as  a 
gift  to  Mr.  Adam  Black,  his  old  political  comrade 
and  trusty  henchman  on  the  Edinburgh  hustings. 
Brief  though  this  biography  be,  the  writing  of  it 
extended  over  a  period  of  nine  months,  for  Macaulay, 
with  all  his  appearance  of  ease,  never  spared  labour 
on  anything  he  wrote.  In  his  Journal  appears  this 
entry  in  November  1857  :  "  The  plan  of  a  good 
character  of  Pitt  is  forming  in  my  mind  " ;  and  on 
the  9th  of  August  1858  he  writes:  "I  finished  and 
sent  off  the  paper  which  has  caused  me  so  much 
trouble.  I  began  it,  I  see,  in  last  November.  What 
a  time  to  have  been  dawdling  over  such  a  trifle  ! " 

The  article  which  caused  him  "  so  much  trouble  " 
is  a  fitting  crown  to  the  long  list  of  memorable 
contributions  he  made  in  his  Essays  to  the  historical 
literature  of  our  country.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  very  justly  described  the  rare  gifts 

he  had  received  as   "those  literary  gems,   which 
xxxiv 
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could  not  have  been  purchased  with  money."  Nor 
was  it  the  blind  adoration  of  a  devoted  nephew 
which  led  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to  give  the  palm 
to  these  brief  biographies :  "  Compact  in  form, 
crisp  and  nervous  in  style,  these  five  little  essays 
are  everything  which  an  article  in  an  Encyclopaedia 
should  be.  The  reader,  as  he  travels  softly  and 
swiftly  along,  congratulates  himself  on  having 
lighted  upon  what  he  regards  as  a  most  fascinating 
literary  or  political  memoir ;  but  the  student,  on  a 
closer  examination,  discovers  that  every  fact,  and 
date,  and  circumstance  is  distinctly  and  faithfully 
recorded  in  its  due  chronological  sequence."  If 
these  opinions  be  put  out  of  court  as  biassed,  the 
verdict  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb  may  be  quoted  as 
that  of  a  thoroughly  impartial  man  as  well  as  a 
ripe  scholar :  "  On  a  higher  level  than  any  but  the 
the  very  best  of  the  Essays  stand  those  five 
biographies.  .  .  .  All  these  are  mature  and 
careful  pieces  of  work,  quieter  and  more  restrained 
in  style  than  the  Essays,  but  hardly  less  attractive. 
They  show  Macaulay  as  a  master  of  artistic  conden- 
sation. Taking  into  account  their  merits  both  of 
matter  and  of  form,  we  should  be  safe  in  affirming 
that,  as  a  writer  of  short  biographies,  Macaulay  has 
not  been  surpassed,  if  he  has  been  equalled,  by  any 
English  writer.  The  life  of  the  younger  Pitt,  in 
particular,  calls  for  unqualified  admiration.  .  .  . 
He  never  wrote  anything  better.  It  is  a  sample  of 
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what  he  could  have  done  in  the  History  if  he  had 
reached  that  period,  and  it  must  enhance  our  regret 
that  the  History  remained  a  fragment."  *  One  fact 
alone  is  decisive  as  to  the  importance  of  this  brief  . 
biography  :  no  subsequent  writer  on  Pitt  has  been 
able  to  avoid  referring  to  it,  on  one  point  or  another. 
Rosebery,  Ashbourne,  Lecky,  Goldwin  Smith — all 
mention  it,  and  almost  invariably  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise ;  while  Earl  Stanhope,  the  author  of 
the  standard  biography  of  Pitt,  frequently  turns  his 
work  into  a  running  commentary  on  it.  His  final 
judgment  carries  with  it  a  weight  to  which  no 
other  name  is  entitled :  "  Macaulay's  short  biog- 
raphy of  Pitt  seems  to  me,  when  taken  as  a  whole 
distinguished  by  candour  and  judgment  as  much  as 
by  eloquence  and  genius." 

The  subject  was  one  admirably  suited  to 
Macaulay's  peculiar  gifts.  His  forte  lay,  not  in 
subtle  criticism  or  delicate  discrimination  of  matters 
literary  and  artistic,  but  in  common-sense  judgments 
and  pellucid  narrative  concerning  affairs  of  state  and 
the  actions  of  public  men.  In  his  essays  dealing 

*  Jebb's  Lecture  on  Macaulay,  pp.  43,  44.  Mr  Herbert 
Paul  is  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the  writing  of  short 
biographies  he  thinks  Macaulay  was  "easily  first,"  and 
characterises  those  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  as 
' '  perfect  models  of  artistic  condensation. "  * '  The  admirable 
life  of  Pitt "  he  regards  as  the  real  addition  Macaulay  made  to 
his  unfinished  History  :  "  in  all  his  life  he  never  wrote  any- 
thing better  "  ( Men  and  Letters,  p.  285). 
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with  predominantly  literary  subjects — such  as 
those  on  Milton  and  Horace  Walpole — it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  heartily  he  turns  from 
the  critical  and  literary  half  of  his  articles  to  the 
argumentative  and  historical  part,  which  is  sure  to 
prove  both  more  interesting  and  more  valuable. 
His  natural  genius  was  confirmed  in  its  bent  by  his 
political  career.  He  was  able  to  look  at  the  life  of 
the  great  Parliamentary  leader,  in  a  way  that  no 
other  man  could  have  done,  from  the  inside  as  well 
as  from  the  outside.  Proceeding,  like  Pitt,  from  a 
private  school  to  Cambridge  University,  he  had 
practised  the  art  of  oratory  with  the  same  assiduity 
and  nearly  the  same  success.  A  brief  acquaintance 
with  the  law  had  been  succeeded  in  both  by  an 
intense  devotion  to  politics.  The  triumph  of  the 
orator  had  opened  as  with  magic  the  doors  of  the 
Cabinet  for  Macaulay  as  for  Pitt.  Both  had  lived 
and  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  Parliamentary  life  : 
both  had  experienced  the  excitement  of  battle,  the 
triumph  of  victory,  and  the  disappointment  of 
defeat.  Not  until  Lord  Kosebery  undertook  to 
write  anew  the  story  of  the  great  Parliamentary 
leader  was  there  so  happy  a  conjunction :  yet, 
brilliant  as  the  result  is,  his  work  has  by  no  means 
eclipsed  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected  that 
Macaulay  would  have  shown  some  bias  against  the 
great  rival  of  Fox ;  an  habitue  of  Holland  House 
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might  have  been  pardoned  if  he  had  been  some- 
what warped  by  the  cult  of  the  idol  worshipped 
there.  Once  before  had  that  influence  *  told  dis- 
astrously. The  brilliant  essay  on  Warren  Hastings, 
admirable  though  it  be  in  style,  had  been  vitiated 
as  history  through  the  obtruding  partiality  which 
betrayed  the  Fox  and  Francis  tradition  on  every 
page. 

How  much  greater  was  the  temptation  to  dis- 
parage Pitt  as  the  rival  of  Fox !  Already  in  the 
essay  on  the  elder  Pitt  Macaulay  had  shown 
decided  bias  in  his  apologetic  tone  towards  the 
elder  Fox's  vices,  and  his  grudging  admiration 
for  the  elder  Pitt's  triumphs.  How  unlikely  that 
he  should  be  impartial  when  dealing  with  a  Pitt 
shorn  of  all  the  glamour  of  dazzling  success,  and  a 
Fox  already  idealized  as  "the  great  man  whose 
mighty  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace,  of  truth,  and 
of  liberty  have  made  that  name  immortal ! "  How 
easy  to  have  shown  Fox  to  be  the  statesman  with 
the  larger  outlook,  the  deeper  insight,  and  the 
warmer  sympathies !  Yet  even  in  regard  to  the 
most  famous  of  all  Fox's  triumphs  over  Pitt — in 
the  Russian  Armament  debate  on  the  refusal  of 
Russia  to  surrender  Oczakow  when  Britain  came 
as  near  to  war  as  in  the  similar  crisis  of  1878— 
Macaulay  has  not  a  word  to  say.  Fox's  liberal 
policy  to  Ireland,  embodied  in  the  grant  of  legisla- 
tive independence  during  his  brief  term  of  office 
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in  1782,  is  implicitly  ignored  in  the  statement  (p.  73) 
that  Pitt  "was  the  first  English  Minister  who 
formed  great  designs  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland." 
On  the  all-important  question  of  British  policy 
with  reference  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  Whig 
writer  with  his  popular  sympathies  might  have 
been  expected  to  lean  towards  the  statesman  who 
raised  his  voice  always  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
liberty.  So  many  of  the  ideas  and  proposals  born 
of  the  Revolution  have  become  commonplaces  in 
all  modern  Governments,  that  at  first  sight  the 
champion  of  the  Revolution  may  well  appear  to 
advantage  compared  with  his  rival,  who  strove  to 
the  death  to  stem  the  advancing  tide.  Looking  to 
the  trend  of  history  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Democracy  may  well  cast  its 
vote  in  favour  of  Fox.  But  in  so  doing  it  will 
forget  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  which 
Macaulay  has  emphasised.  He  has  undoubtedly 
grasped  the  essential  factor  in  the  situation  when 
he  declares  the  new  France  to  have  been  not  only 
a  new  State  but  a  new  Sect.  Just  as  the  Reforma- 
tion meant  the  breaking  away  of  a  few  states  from 
the  time-honoured  religious  system  of  Europe,  so 
the  French  Revolution  meant  the  breaking  away 
of  a  leading  member  from  the  time-honoured 
political  system  of  Europe.  And  as  the  religious 
schism  led  on  to  many  years  of  disastrous  war,  so 
the  political  schism  led  on  to  a  war  that  little  short 
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of  a  miracle  could  have  averted.  The  French 
Revolution  may  have  been  in  its  essence  as 
distinctly  a  movement  of  progress  as  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  to  contemporaries  it  appeared,  with  its 
clean  sweep  of  institutions  and  ruthless  execution 
of  suspected  citizens,  an  outburst  of  organized 
Anarchism  or  Nihilism.  On  the  nature  of  this 
great  movement  turns  the  whole  question  of  Pitt's 
policy  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  administration. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  significance  that 
Macaulay  adopts  Pitt's  view  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  rejects  Fox's.  Nowhere  can  there  be 
detected  the  slightest  bias  in  favour  of  the  great 
Whig  leader.  The  most  bigoted  Tory  must  allow 
that  in  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Pitt  we  have  a 
singularly  fair  and  correct  appreciation  of  "  the  pilot 
that  weathered  the  storm" — nay,  more,  a  final 
judgment  that  later  researches  may  illustrate  and 
confirm  but  cannot  materially  alter. 

The  biography,  therefore,  possesses  the  rare 
attraction  of  being  interesting  both  on  account  of 
its  author  and  its  subject.  It  is  at  once  the  best 
example  of  Macaulay's  literary  skill,  and  the  best 
biography  of  a  great  English  statesman. 

Possibly  it  maybe  objected  that  Macaulay's  style 
is  seen  to  greater  advantage  in  his  more  ambitious 
essays.  Some  readers  may  regret  the  absence  of  that 
impetuous  rush  and  gaudy  glitter,  that  gorgeous 
rhetoric  and  hearty  invective,  which  made  his 
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contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  the  literary 
sensation  of  the  time.  But  others  of  more  mature 
taste  will  prefer  this  example  of  Macaulay's 
mellowed  genius,  where  the  headlong  torrent  has 
worked  itself  clear  of  all  impurities,  and  its 

current  is 

' '  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage  :  without  o'erfiowing,  full." 

Undoubtedly  Macaulay  was  right  in  the  opinion 
he  held  about  his  style,  that  he  continued  to 
improve  to  the  last.  Of  course,  the  outstanding 
features  of  his  peculiar  manner — his  exuberance  of 
language,  his  fertility  of  illustration,  his  love  of  the 
concrete  and  the  particular,  his  trick  of  repetition, 
his  fondness  for  allusion,  his  delight  in  antithesis, 
the  short  sentence,  the  balanced  phrase,  the 
epigrammatic  touch,  the  closely-knit  arguments, 
and  the  logically-arranged  paragraphs — are  all  to 
be  found  fully  developed  in  his  earliest  work,  in 
the  Essay  on  Milton  as  much  as  in  the  Life  of  Pitt. 
"Full-orbed  he  was  seen  above  the  horizon," 
wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  and  full-orbed,  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  constantly-emitted  splendour,  he  sank 
beneath  it."  But  in  his  last  contribution  to  literature 
there  is  a  continence  and  restraint  which  betoken  a 
full  mastery  gained  by  the  artist  over  his  rebellious 
material.  Now  there  is  no  waste  of  language  or 
illustration :  every  word  tells.  The  mannerisms 
have  disappeared  :  the  style  remains. 
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The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  style  is 
its  unique  combination  of  clearness  and  force.  It 
originated,  not  so  much  in  Macaulay's  conscious 
imitation  of  any  writer  as  in  his  own  fondness  for 
oratory.  Almost  from  the  cradle  he  was  an  orator, 
and  in  everything  he  wrote  he  seems  to  have  before 
him  an  imaginary  audience,  often  an  imaginary 
opponent.  Hence  his  endeavour  to  be,  above  all 
things,  clear.  As  an  aid  to  clearness  he  used  the 
most  expressive  words,  avoiding  slang  on  the  one 
hand  and  preciosity  on  the  other.  He  employed 
figures  of  speech  freely,  especially  metaphor,  simile, 
and  metonymy,  because  word  pictures  added  greatly 
to  the  clearness  and  vividness  of  his  descriptions. 
He  piled  up  argument  on  argument  and  illustration 
on  illustration  with  the  instinctive  art  of  the  orator 
who  knows  that  where  one  argument  or  illustration 
fails  another  may  succeed.  There  is  the  swing  and 
the  rhythm  of  oratory  in  all  his  writings.  The  brisk 
movement  of  his  sentence  marks  off  the  orator  who 
aims  at  immediate  impressions  from  the  writer 
who,  elaborating  his  sentences  in  his  study,  expects 
them  to  be  conned  again  and  again  for  the  full 
revelation  of  their  meaning  and  their  beauty.* 

*  Not  that  Macaulay's  sentences,  though  perfectly  clear 
at  a  first  reading,  are  undeserving  of  a  careful  examination. 
So  full  is  his  knowledge  that  he  many  a  time  condenses  into 
a  word  or  phrase  the  gist  of  a  whole  controversy.  For 
instance,  on  p.  1,  his  phrase  "the  English  infantry"  recalls 
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The  measured  phrase  and  balanced  symmetry  of 
his  sentence  make  it  readily  comprehended :  the 
antithesis  or  the  repetition  of  ideas  gives  them  the 
maximum  of  force.  The  series  of  short  sentences 
recurs  at  every  decisive  turn  in  an  argument  and 
at  every  exciting  part  of  a  narrative,  just  as  if  the 
writer  were  actually  addressing  an  eager-eyed  and 
breathless  audience. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  life  of  Pitt  will  not 
reveal  all  its  excellences;  rather,  the  ease  and 
simplicity  which  characterize  it  throughout  will 
leave  the  impression  that  it  is  a  very  slight  sketch, 
the  materials  for  which  might  have  been  manipu- 
lated by  anyone  with  an  equally  successful  result. 
Only  when  it  is  studied  paragraph  by  paragraph 
and  sentence  by  sentence  do  we  realize  the  skill 
and  the  labour  expended  to  produce  so  fine  a  speci- 
men of  literary  workmanship.  That  the  "easy 
reading"  is  the  result  of  "hard  writing"  Macaulay 
lets  us  see  by  an  entry  in  his  Journal  describing 
how  a  chapter  of  his  History  took  form  under  his 
hand:  "This  is  a  tough  chapter.  To  make  the 
narrative  flow  along  as  it  ought,  each  part  naturally 
springing  from  that  which  precedes,  is  not  easy. 

to  the  historical  student  a  famous  military  quarrel:  his 
statement  on  p.  55  of  Fox's  contention  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  "a  right  to  be  Regent  with  the  full  powers  of 
royalty ''  is  a  complete  and  accurate  summary  of  the  Regency 
question. 
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What  trouble  these  few  pages  have  cost  me  !  The 
great  object  is  that  they  may  read  as  if  spoken  off, 
and  flow  as  easily  as  table-talk."  As  an  example, 
the  opening  paragraph  may  be  taken.  How  easy 
to  dismiss  it  off-hand  as  one  more  example  of 
Macaulay's  exuberance  of  language  and  incon- 
tinence of  illustration !  Yet  second  thoughts  will 
show  that  the  enumeration  of  Chatham's  triumphs 
in  the  birth-year  of  William  Pitt  is  no. idle  blare 
of  trumpets,  but  a  fine  instance  of  that  highest 
art  which  conceals  art.  Sooner  or  later  every 
biographer  of  Pitt  must  give  some  explanation  of 
how  a  "  schoolboy  "  came  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  a  great  nation.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  contributing  circumstances  was 
that  Pitt  started  life  with  an  immense  fund  of 
inherited  reputation.  No  other  Englishman  ever 
entered  into  so  large  a  legacy  of  political  good- will. 
By  emphasizing  at  the  outset  the  fact  that  Pitt 
was  the  son  of  Chatham,  Macaulay  made  it  un- 
necessary to  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
rapidity  of  his  rise.  Again,  how  skilfully  are  all 
the  personal  traits  of  Pitt  introduced  in  that  pause 
of  the  narrative  which  is  demanded  by  art  after 
the  exciting  story  of  the  great  Parliamentary  duel 
between  a  mere  stripling  and  the  veteran  debaters 
of  the  Coalition  !  To  take  only  one  instance  more : 
the  grouping  of  Pitt's  varied  achievements  or 
failures  in  peace  and  in  war  is  so  cleverly  done  as 
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to  impress  the  mind  with  a  unity  which  is  both 
easy  to  grasp  and  easy  to  remember. 

Not  only  are  the  separate  parts  of  the  biography 
artistically  constructed :  they  are  joined  together 
with  such  skill  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
joining.  Macaulay's  transitions  are  a  study  in 
themselves.  Dealing  with  such  a  mass  of  miscel- 
laneous matter,  as  all  must  do  who  undertake  the 
biography  of  a  statesman  dominating  a  whole  genera- 
tion, he  might  have  been  pardoned  if  there  had 
been  dislocated  paragraphs,  abrupt  transitions,  and 
motley  patches.  But  instead  of  such  weaknesses 
the  narrative  proceeds  so  smoothly,  and  the  para- 
graphs arise  out  of  each  other  so  naturally,  that 
the  work  stands  out  an  artistic  unit,  from  which 
no  part  can  be  taken  away,  and  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added,  without  spoiling  its  exquisite  propor- 
tion and  harmony. 

One  glaring  fault  which  vitiated  much  of 
Macaulay's  earlier  work  has  been  avoided  in  this 
biography  amid  circumstances  of  the  greatest  temp- 
tation. A  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  antithesis 
was  responsible  for  his  greatest  blunders  in  criticism. 
He  dubbed  Horace  Walpole  a  "  bundle  of  contra- 
dictions," that  he  might  with  the  greater  freedom 
beat  on  what  Frederick  Harrison  has  called  "  the 
antithetic  drum."  To  startle  readers  with  a  paradox, 
he  declared  that  "  if  Boswell  had  not  been  a  great 
fool  he  would  never  have  been  a  great  writer," 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  close  approximation  in  this 
biography  to  the  same  paradox :  "  The  incapacity 
which  Pitt  showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most  decisive 
proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary 
abilities."  Fortunately,  however,  this  single  lapse 
does  not  affect  Macaulay's  general  estimate  of  Pitt. 
Yet  how  tempting  to  follow  the  ruck  of  writers 
and  to  dilate — in  Goldwin  Smith's  phrase — on  "  the 
two  Mr.  Pitts,"*  or,  going  one  better,  on  the  three 
Mr.  Pitts ! 

"It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  two  Pitts,  the  elder  and 
the  younger ;  but  practically  there  are  three  Pitts :  (1) 
Chatham,  (2)  the  William  Pitt  who  was  Prime  Minister  from 
1783  to  1793,  and  (3)  the  William  Pitt  who  was  Prime 
Minister  from  1793  to  1801  and  again  from  1804  to  1806. 
The  two  last,  with  ostensible  personal  identity,  differed  as 
much  from  each  other  as  any  rival  statesmen  have  ever  done. 
The  Pitt  of  1783  to  1793  was  a  sort  of  Cobden  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  office,  the  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  the 
projector  of  a  scheme  of  Free  Trade  more  thorough  than 
Peel  or  Gladstone  has  been  able  to  bring  about,  the  anticipator 
of  Grey  and  Russell  in  the  design,  at  least,  of  parliamentary 
reform — a  cosmopolitan  and  international  statesman  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  phrase,  if  ever  there  was  one.  The  Pitt 
of  1793  to  1806  was  simply  the  parody  of  his  more  illustrious 
father — a  Chatham  manqut ;  the  man  of  peace  dressed  up 

*  This  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in 
Macmillari's  Magazine  for  August  1890.  It  does  not  refer, 
as  might  be  imagined,  to  Pitt  the  Elder  and  Pitt  the 
Younger,  but  to  the  supposed  double  personality  of  the 
younger  Pitt, 
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in  weapons  of  war,  hiding  in  swollen  Bombastes  and 
Pistol  phrases  the  consuming  anxiety  for  peace  which  never 
left  him  till  the  eternal  conflict  ruined  his  health  and  broke 
his  heart,  giving,  by  the  dignity  and  ascendency  of  his 
personal  character,  the  semblance  of  success  to  measures 
which  were  but  a  series  of  energetic  failures."* 

The  change  that  came  over  Pitt's  administration 
under  the  stress  of  the  French  Kevolution  Macaulay 
of  course  recognizes,  but  he  is  very  far  from 
admitting  that  it  was  due  to  a  change  in  Pitt  him- 
self. On  the  contrary,  he  warmly  repels  the  charge 
of  apostasy,  and  declares  the  change  to  have  been 
due  entirely  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
country. 

But  while  Macaulay  has  avoided  the  common 
mistake  of  creating  two  Pitts  where  there  is  clearly 
only  one,  he  has  adopted  a  view  with  regard  to 
Pitt's  war  administration  which  is  unquestionably 
open  to  criticism.  "  His  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller " :  "  The  English  army,  under 
Pitt,  was  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe."  In  blud- 
geon phrases  like  these,  which  recall  the  old  fire 
and  sarcasm  directed  against  such  pet  aversions  as 
Croker  and  Montgomery  and  Impey  and  Jeffreys, 
Macaulay  pours  forth  contempt  on  every  part  of  Pitt's 
war  administration.  He  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  exceptional  difficulties  Pitt  confronted  in  a  war 
wholly  unprecedented.  He  minimizes  the  successes 

*  Hill's  George  Canning,  p.  45, 
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and  exaggerates  the  failures.  He  entirely  ignores 
the  very  real  and  substantial  achievements  of  Pitt 
even  in  his  capacity  as  a  War  Minister. 

There  are  many,  indeed,  who  follow  Macaulay  in 
utterly  condemning  Pitt's  war  administration 
Lecky  dismisses  it  in  a  few  contemptuous  phrases. 
Goldwin  Smith  echoes  Macaulay's  denunciations  of 
the  luckless  Minister.  "That  he  was  not  a 
successful  War  Minister  is  certain ;  and  in  war,  if 
in  anything,  Ministers  may  he  judged  by  their 
success.  .  .  .  His  military  operations  ended  almost 
uniformly  in  disaster.  His  forces  were  never  found 
on  a  decisive  field.  Like  a  bad  chess-player,  he  ran 
over  the  board  taking  pawns,  while  the  adversary 
was  checking  his  king.  .  .  .  When  Bonaparte  and 
the  best  army  of  France  were  in  Egypt,  and  off  the 
board,  Pitt  took  advantage  of  their  absence,  not  to 
join  his  allies  in  dealing  a  decisive  blow,  but  to 
make  an  isolated  descent  on  the  enemy's  country — 
an  operation  which  ended  in  ignominious  failure. 
He  had  not  his  father's  eye  for  men.  .  .  .  Twice 
he  had  the  criminal  weakness  to  gratify  the  King's 
personal  wishes  by  entrusting  the  safety  of  English 
armies  and  the  honour  of  England  to  the 
incompetent  hands  of  the  young  Duke  of  York." 
Midway  between  this  position  of  complete  condem- 
nation and  that  of  complete  absolution  Lord 
Rosebery  admits  the  failure,  but  finds  the  cause,  not 
so  much  in  Pitt  as  in  the  exceptional  circumstances 
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in  which  he  was  placed.  Defenders  are  found  in 
Captain  Mahan,*  who  lays  stress  on  Pitt's  strenuous 
maintenance  of  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  in 
Earl  Stanhope,  who  interrupts  the  course  of  his 
biography  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  refutation  of 
Macaulay's  charges.  From  these  and  other  writers 
a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  for  Pitt  which 
deserves,  at  least,  to  be  stated. 

First,  is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  with 
a  theory  based  on  the  assumption  that  Pitt's 
common-sense,  which  had  guided  him  so  marvel- 
lously for  eight  years,  completely  abandoned  him 
and  left  him  a  mere  "driveller"  in  the  manage- 
ment of  war  ?  Genius,  indeed,  is  as  incalculable  as 
a  Westralian  lode :  no  one  is  surprised  when  it 
gives  out.  Chatham  had  genius  with  all  its  daring 
and  with  all  its  lapses ;  but  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
attributing  to  the  younger  Pitt  anything  higher  than 
talent. 

*  "  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  neither  the  extraordinary 
commercial  prosperity  secured  by  his  successes,  nor  the 
immense  development  of  the  Navy  during  Pitt's  administra- 
tion, is  mentioned  in  the  celebrated  denunciation  of  his 
'  drivelling '  war  policy  by  Macaulay  "  (Mahan's  Influence  of 
Sea-Power  on  the  French  Revolution,  ii.  394).  The  defence 
is  stated  thus  :  "  He  was  not  unequal  to  the  occasion.  He 
met  it  as  best  he  could — by  efforts  at  home,  keeping  up  the 
Navy,  strengthening  the  Army ;  by  combinations  and 
subsidies  abroad,  by  never  quailing  before  disaster,  and  by 
steadily  sustaining  the  courage  of  the  nation  by  his  own 
dauntless  words  and  his  own  indomitable  spirit." 

d 
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Second,  the  really  serious  disasters  to  the  British 
army  did  not  take  place  during  Pitt's  administration. 
The  Walcheren  expedition— the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
War  Office  incompetency — was  entered  upon  more 
than  three  years  after  Pitt's  death,  while  the  interval 
between  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  small 
isolated  expeditions — to  Naples,  to  Constantinople, 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Monte  Video — in  which  the 
strength  of  the  British  army  was  frittered  away, 
while  Wellesley  was  vainly  petitioning  for  reinforce- 
ments. The  three  years  after  Pitt's  death  formed 
the  period  of  small  expeditions  par  excellence. 

Third,  while  the  failures  at  Quiberon,  Dunkirk, 
and  the  Helder  are  admitted,  was  the  principle  of 
those  expeditions  radically  unsound?  The  ex- 
pedition of  the  emigres  to  the  hotbed  of  revolt  in 
La  Vendee  failed  disastrously,  but  was  not  the 
failure  due  to  dissensions  among  the  French  leaders  ? 
Was  not  its  principle  the  same  as  that  which  proved 
successful  in  Spain,  where  helping  the  natives  to 
help  themselves  led  on  to  the  ultimate  triumph  over 
Napoleon  ?  Was  not  Pitt,  in  these  descents  on  the 
coast,  feeling  his  way  along  the  right  road  to 
success  1  With  good  fortune  Quiberon  might  have 
proved  a  Vimiero,  and  the  war  in  Spain  might  have 
been  anticipated  twelve  years  by  a  war  in  France 
itself.  The  expeditions  to  Holland  were  based  to 
some  extent  on  the  same  idea.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Dutch  people  were,  as  of  old,  eager  to  join 
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the  British  against  the  common  hereditary  foe. 
The  miscalculation  of  Dutch  feeling  had  much  to  do 
with  the  ill-success  of  these  expeditions,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  Duke  of  York,  who  in  himself  was 
explanation  sufficient  for  any  disaster. 

Fourth,  the  British  army  was  not  the  only  one 
that  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  French.  It 
may  be  a  legitimate  rhetorical  hit  to  speak  of  it  as 
"the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,"  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  army  arrayed  against  Revolutionary  France  was 
in  a  position  to  laugh  at  another.  They  all  in  turn 
suffered  ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Sardinia  had  all 
been  forced  to  sue  for  peace  after  more  or  less 
disastrous  wars ;  even  Russia,  which  had  a 
momentary  gleam  of  success  in  the  absence  of 
Bonaparte,  had  been  glad  to  retire  from  the  unequal 
conflict.  Does  not  the  uniform  failure  of  these 
armies  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Revolu- 
tion army  point  to  some  other  cause  than  Pitt's 
incompetency  ?  The  French  army  differed  from  all 
those  brought  against  it  in  being  so  thoroughly 
democratic  that  the  private  soldier  might  aspire  to 
the  Marshal's  baton.  Ney  and  Hoche  and  Massena 
rose  from  the  ranks  :  in  what  other  European  army 
could  they  have  become  generals?  Officers  else- 
where were  appointed  through  court  favour  and 
aristocratic  privilege  :  hence  "  some  old  woman  in  a 
red  riband  "  (to  use  Lord  Grenville's  contemptuous 
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phrase  of  such  as  the  Duke  of  York)  was  placed  in 
command  against  men  of  the  type  of  Hoche  and 
Moreau  and  Bonaparte.  No  European  army  was 
able  to  withstand  the  French  so  long  as  the  conflict 
was  one  between  a  nation  fired  with  democratic  ideas 
and  a  league  of  Kings  aiming  each  at  his  own 
aggrandizement.  When,  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
struggle,  its  character  had  changed  to  a  league  of 
nations  rising  against  the  common  tyrant  and 
oppressor  of  Europe,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
very  different.  The  turn  of  the  tide  came  with  the 
successful  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people,  who, 
betrayed  by  their  King,  set  the  example  to  Europe 
of  what  a  people  could  do  apart  from  their  Govern- 
ment. The  Russians  followed  that  example:  the 
Germans,  breaking  away  from  their  rulers,  entered 
on  their  war  of  Liberation.  It  was  the  nations, 
not  the  Kings,  of  Europe  that  conquered  Napoleon. 
Such  had  been  Pitt's  forecast  in  the  gloomy  days 
after  Ulm.  Nothing  more,  he  said,  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Sovereigns ;  there  must  be  a  war 
of  peoples.  All  that  oould  be  done  by  Kings  Pitt 
had  done.  But  the  instrument  was  not  strong 
enough.  Even  if  he  could  have  had  a  Frederick 
for  ally  as  his  father  had,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  a 
Frederick  could  have  held  his  own  against  a 
Revolutionary  army  with  a  Napoleon  at  its  head. 
What,  then,  could  Pitt  effect  with  allied  Kings 
watching  each  other  suspiciously  over  the  spoils  of 
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Poland — with  those  who,  like  the  King  of  Prussia, 
were  more  ready  to  pocket  subsidies  than  to  fight  ? 
Even  Austria,  keenest  of  France's  Continental  foes, 
bargained  for  "  loans  "  through  her  Minister  Thugut, 
"  more  like  a  haberdasher  of  small  wares  than  the 
Minister  of  a  great  Empire."  In  vain  did  Thomas 
Grenville,  the  British  delegate  at  Vienna,  ridicule  the 
idea  of  "  war  by  contract " ;  in  vain  did  he  warn  Pitt 
that  "the  purchase  of  increased  vigour  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  Army  of  this  country  is  an  impossibility 
— you  cannot  buy  what  they  have  not  to  sell." 

Fifth,  the  defence  of  Pitt  is  not  confined  to  an 
extenuation  of  failure  by  pleading  his  exceptional 
difficulties  and  by  parading  the  similar  experiences 
of  others.  His  chief  defence  is  based  on  his  actual 
achievements. 

1.  One  brilliant  military  success  due  to  Pitt  is 
entirely  ignored  by  Macaulay.  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Napoleon  was  to  be  but  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  conquest  of  the  East.  The  frustration  of 
that  gigantic  scheme  by  the  naval  victory  of  the 
Nile  and  the  land  victory  of  Alexandria  would  have 
been  hailed  in  Lord  Chatham  as  a  signal  proof  that 
he  was  a  born  War  Minister.  It  might  even  have 
been  asserted  that  the  struggle  in  Egypt  was  as 
pregnant  with  consequences  as  the  struggle  in 
Ohio,  and  that  if  the  issue  of  the  one  was  fatal  to 
French  domination  in  the  West,  the  issue  of  the 
other  was  fatal  to  French  domination  in  the  East. 
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2.  Little  as  Pitt  effected  by  self-seeking  Kings, 
nobody  else   could  have   effected   as   much.      He 
alone    commanded    that     confidence     which    was 
necessary  to  secure  joint  action ;  and,  unfortunate 
as  his  Coalitions  were  in  their  issue,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  statesman  could  have  succeeded  even 
so  far  as  to  form  them.     For  one  thing,  he,  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  had  that  mastery  of  finance 
which  made   it  possible   for  him  to   provide   the 
sinews  of  war.     Like  his  father,  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  city,  and  the  magic  of  his  name  evoked  loans 
sufficient  even   for  the   Continental  Powers   that 
clamoured  for  subsidies.     That  the  country  could  so 
respond  was  due  to  his  own  enlightened  commercial 
policy.     By  the  end  of  his  seventeen  years'  adminis- 
tration, the  imports  and   exports   had  more   than 
doubled.     It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  providing 
of  the  sinews  of  war  is  an  integral  part  of  his  war 
administration.     "  It  is  the  last  sixpence  that  wins," 
said  Louis  XIV.,  and  Pitt  was  determined  that  the 
last  sixpence  should  be  found  with  the  British  and 
not  with  the  French.     It  was  Addington's  weakness 
in  finance  more  than  anything  else  that  led  to  his 
overthrow,  while  it  was  the  general  recognition  of 
Pitt's  ability  in   this  essential  department  of  war 
that  led  to  the   popular  movement   for   his   rein- 
statement   in   office    when    the    Continental   war 
entered  on  its  most  alarming  phase. 

3.  No    view    of    Pitt's    war    administration  is 
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complete   which   ignores   the   infinitely   more   im- 
portant part  of  it — that  which  was  concerned  with 
the  naval  struggle.     In  the  conduct  of  a  world-wide 
war   is  a  Prime  Minister   to  be  debited  with  all 
the  defeats  in  one  service,  and  to  be  credited  with 
none  of  the   victories  in   the   other ?     "It   seems 
hard,"  writes  Earl  Stanhope,  "  that  having  striven 
so  far  as  a  civilian  could  strive  for  the  success  of 
our  arms  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  reverses  on  the 
former  should  be  cast  upon  his  memory,  whilst,  at 
the   same  time,  he   is   allowed   no   merit   for   our 
triumphs  on  the  latter.  ...     Is  this  the  one  weight 
and  measure  ]     When  our  armies  retreat,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  solely  to  be  blamed  !     When  our  fleets 
prevail,  the  Prime  Minister  is  to  have  no  share  in 
the  praise !  "     What  period  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Fleet  is  more  brilliant  than  that  during  the 
administration   of   Pitt    "the    driveller"?     "The 
Glorious  First  of  June,"  St.  Vincent,  Camperdown, 
the   Nile,    Copenhagen,   Trafalgar — these  victories 
won  under  Pitt's  auspices  might  have  shed  lustre 
even  on  a  Chatham.     If  Nelson  is  to  get  the  chief 
credit   for  most  of  these  triumphs,  Pitt  is  surely 
entitled  to  something  of  the  praise  showered  upon 
his  father  for  genius  in  the  selection  of  men.     Scott, 
at  any  rate,  remembered  that  it  was  Pitt 

11  Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,  Trafalgar." 
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The  British  fleet  cleared  the  sea  of  the  enemy's 
ships  and  seized  all  the  enemy's  islands  and  colonies. 
Such  a  result  was  not  achieved  without  effort,  fore- 
sight, and  calculation  on  the  part  of  Ministers  as 
well  as  officers.  That  Pitt  had  a  clear  idea  of  the 
supreme  importance  to  this  country  of  retaining  the 
command  of  the  sea  is  obvious  from  his  explicit 
declaration  on  going  out  of  office  in  1801  :  "In  the 
wreck  of  the  Continent  and  the  disappointment  of 
our  hopes,  what  has  been  the  security  of  this 
country  but  its  naval  preponderance  1  And  if  that 
were  once  gone,  the  spirit  of  the  country  would  go 
with  it."  The  recognition  of  our  "  naval  preponder- 
ance "  as  the  keystone  in  our  defence  would  alone 
exonerate  Pitt  from  the  charge  of  incompetence  as 
a  War  Minister.  It  might  even  be  maintained 
that  by  retaining  the  command  of  the  sea  Britain 
was  able  to  sap  Napoleon's  strength  on  land,  and 
so  contribute  to  his  overthrow.  How  much  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  meant  to  Britain, 
Napoleon  himself  recognized  by  risking  a  quarrel 
with  Russia  over  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees. 
Napoleon's  ruin  was  accomplished  at  sea  :  the  final 
blow  merely  was  dealt  on  land.  Pitt  declared  the 
great  object  of  the  war  to  be  security,  and,  in  spite 
of  petty  failures  on  land,  he  succeeded  in  this  main 
object  by  the  brilliant  naval  victories  that  gave  a 
lustre  to  his  administration. 

Whatever  force  may  be  in  these  defences,  it  is 
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certain  that  Macaulay's  otherwise  high  estimate  of 
Pitt  will  stand  the  severest  criticism.  To  appreci- 
ate Pitt's  greatness  and  his  services  to  the  nation, 
one  has  only  to  compare  the  twenty-three  years  of 
his  public  life  with  a  like  period  of  twenty-three 
years  before  and  after.  The  first  twenty-three 
years  of  George  III.'s  reign  are  the  most  humiliating 
in  our  history — marked  by  dissensions  at  home  and 
disasters  abroad.  The  twenty -three  years  after 
Pitt's  death  are  distinguished  indeed  by  triumph 
over  foreign  foes,  but  they  are  also  disgraced  by 
tyrannous  repression  and  imbecile  legislation.  The 
period  of  Pitt  stands  out  between  these  as  one  in 
which  Britain  rose  once  more  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  Power  in  Europe,  while  internally  trade  and 
commerce  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
remedial  legislation  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  order 
of  the  day.  Yet  some  may  think  one  thing  lacking 
to  complete  the  picture  of  the  great  statesman. 
More  prominence  might  be  desired  for  Pitt's  work 
as  a  builder  of  the  Greater  Britain  which  now  rises 
so  conspicuous  before  the  public  eye.  Of  Pitt's 
influence  on  anything  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  biography. 
The  apathy,  or  perhaps  the  antipathy,  of  the  mid- 
century  Whig  officials  towards  the  Colonies  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  neglect  with  which  the  great 
Whig  writer  treated  everything  relating  to  this 
important  chapter  of  British  history.  But  the 
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statesman  whose  laws  determined  the  constitution 
under  which  Canada  flourished  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  the  constitution  under  which  India  was 
governed  for  three  quarters  of  a  century — under 
whom  the  British  dominions  extended  in  the  Indies 
of  the  West  and  the  Indies  of  the  East,  and  in  whose 
administration  the  foundations  of  Empire  were  laid  in 
South  Africa  and  in  Australia — holds  a  place  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Chatham  in  the  history  of  the 
"  Britains  beyond  the  seas." 
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1759.  May  28.  Pitt  born. 

Aug.    1.  Battle  of  Minden. 

Aug.  18.  Battle  off  Lagos. 

Sept.  13.  Battle  of  Quebec. 

Nov.  20.  Battle  off  Quiberon. 

Nov.  26.  Battle  of  Biderra  on  the  Hoogley. 

1760.  Jan.  22.  Battle  of  Wandewash. 

1761.  The  elder  Pitt  resigns. 
1763-4.  Wilkes  Riots. 

1766-8.  Chatham's  administration. 
1773-80.  Pitt  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1778.  Apr.     7.  Chatham's  last  speech  in  House  o  Lords. 
May  11.  Death  of  Chatham. 

1780.  June  12.  Pitt  called  to  the  Bar. 

Sept.         Pitt  defeated  for  Cambridge  University. 
Dec.          Pitt  returned  for  Appleby. 

1781.  Jan.  23.  Pitt  enters  Parliament. 

Feb.  26.  Pitt  supports  Burke's  Bill  for  Economical 

Reform. 

May  31.  Pitt's  second  speech  :  on  Public  Accounts. 
June  12.  Pitt's    third    speech :     on    Peace    with 

America. 
Oct.   19.  Surrender  at  Yorktown. 

1782.  Mar.  20.  Lord  North  resigns. 

May     7.  Pitt's  motion  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
Its 
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1782.  May  17.  Pitt     supports     Sawbridge's     motion     for 

shorter  Parliaments. 

June  19.  Pitt  supports  Mahon's  Bill  against  Bribery. 
July    1.  Death  of  Buckingham:  Shelburne  becomes 

Prime  Minister,  with  Pitt  as  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer. 

1783.  Feb.   24.  Shelburne  resigns. 

Apr.     2.  Coalition  Government  takes  office. 

May     7.  Pitt's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Sept.    3.  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Sept. -Oct.  Pitt  in  France  with  Wilberforce. 

Dec.     8.  Fox's  India  Bill  passed  in  House  of  Commons. 

Dec.  17.  Fox's  India  Bill  thrown  out  in  House  of 

Lords. 
Dec.  18.  King  dismisses  his  Ministers  :  Pitt,  Premier. 

1784.  Jan.   23.  Pitt's  India  Bill  thrown  out  in  Commons. 
Mar.     8.  Fox's  last  majority — 1. 

Mar.  25.  Parliament  dissolved. 
June  30.  Pitt's  Budget  speech. 
Aug.  13.  India  Bill  passed. 

1785.  Apr.  18.  Pitt's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Commercial  Resolutions  for  Ireland  passed 
in  British  Parliament  but  rejected  in  Irish. 
Dec.          Marriage  of  Prince  of  Wales  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert. 

1786.  Sinking  Fund  established. 

June.          Motion  for  impeachment  of  Hastings  carried. 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 

1787.  Motion  for  Repeal  of  Test  Act  rejected. 

Prince  of  Wales'  debts  paid  on  Fox's  denial  of  his 
marriage. 

Oct.  Intervention  of  England  and  Prussia  in  Hol- 
land on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Oct.          Death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

1788.  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 
First  Act  regulating  Slave  Trade. 
Nov.    5.  King  becomes  insane. 
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1788.  Dec.     4.  Meeting  of  Parliament:    Regency  Debates 

begin. 

1789.  Feb.   23.  King  recovers. 

Mar.  10.  King  resumes  his  functions :  illumination  of 

London. 

Apr.   23.  Thanksgiving  Day. 
June.        Addington,  Speaker  in  succession  to  Gren- 

ville  now  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
Trial  of  Stockdale. 
July  14.  Taking  of  the  Bastille :  French  Revolution 

begins. 
English  vessels  seized  at  Nootka  Sound. 

1790.  Threatened  war  with  Spain  :    arrangement   effected 

(Oct.). 

Oct.          Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Grenville  created  a  Peer  to  act  as  Leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  place  of  Thurlow. 

1791.  Mar.        War  with  Russia  narrowly  averted  :  Oczakow 

Debate. 

June.         Canada  Constitution  Act. 

June.         Burke  breaks  off  friendship  with  Fox. 

June  21.  Attempted  escape  of  Louis  XVI. 

July  14.  Birmingham  Riots:    Priestley's  house  de- 
stroyed. 

1792.  Apr.     2.  Pitt's  great  speech  on  the  Slare  Trade. 
Apr.  20.  War  declared  by  France  against  Austria  and 

Prussia. 
May.        Thurlow  dismissed:    succeeded  by  Lough - 

borough  in  Jan.  1793. 
May  21.  Proclamation  against  Seditious  Meetings  and 

Writings. 

June.         Libel  Act  passed. 
Aug.          Pitt,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Sept.  2-7.  Massacres  in  Paris  prisons. 
Sept.  20.  Allies  checked  at  Valmy. 
Nov.    6.  Dumouriez  victorious  at  Jemappes. 
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1792.  Nov.  19.  Decree  of  Fraternity  passed  by   National 

Convention. 

1793.  Jan.    21.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

Feb.     1.  War  declared  by  France  against  England 
and  Holland,  and  soon  after  against  Spain. 
Mar.         Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill  passed. 
Rising  in  La  Vendee  :  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 
Sedition  Trials  in  Scotland. 
Partial  Catholic  Relief  in  Ireland. 
Dunkirk  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Duke  of  York. 
Toulon  besieged  by  Republicans :  evacuated  by  the 
English  (Dec.  19). 

1794.  Treason  Trials  in  England. 

May.        Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended. 

May.        Corsica  conquered  by  Paoli  with  the  help  of 

Hood  and  Nelson. 

June    1.  Howe's  Victory  off  Ushant. 
July.        Pitt  joined    by    the    Whigs  —  Portland, 

Spencer,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Windham. 
July  28.  Reign  of  Terror  ended  with  execution  of 

Robespierre. 
Sept.         Duke    of   York    recalled    after   defeats  at 

Turcoing  and  Fleurus. 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guadaloupe  taken 

by  the  British. 

1795.  Fitzwilliam,   Lord-Lieutenant    of    Ireland:     recalled 

(Feb.). 

French  Conquest  of  Holland. 
British  Conquest  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon. 
Congress  at  Basle :  Treaties  of  Peace  by  France  with 

Prussia  and  Spain. 
June-July.  Quiberon  Expedition. 
Oct.  Bread  Riots  in  England. 

Dec.  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  passed. 

1796.  Mai-.          Negotiations  for  Peace  with  France. 

Bonaparte's  Conquest  of  Italy. 
Oct.          Corsica  abandoned  by  the  British. 
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1796.  Oct.  Spain  declares  war  against  Britain. 
Oct. -Dec.  Malmesbury's  negotiations  for  Peace. 

Dec.          Hoche  attempts  invasion  of  Ireland  :  Bantry 
Bay  reached. 

1797.  Feb.    14.  Victory  of  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

Feb.          Commercial  Panic  ;  cash  payments  by  Bank 

of  England  suspended. 
Apr.          Preliminaries  of  Leoben  with  Austria :  end 

of  Pitt's  First  Coalition. 
Apr. -May.  Mutiny  at  Spithead. 
May-June.  Mutiny  at  the  Nore. 
June-Sept.  Malmesbury  negotiates  for  Peace  at  Lille. 
July.         Death  of  Burke. 
Oct.    11.  Victory  of  Camperdown. 
Oct.   17.  Austria    concludes    the   Treaty    of   Campo 

Formio  with  France. 
Nov.         The  Anti-  Jacobin  started  by  Canning,  etc. 

1798.  Irish  Rebellion  :  Vinegar  Hill  (June  21). 
May  27.  Pitt's  duel  with  Tierney. 
Aug.     1.  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

Minorca  taken  by  the  British. 
Aug.  22.  General  Humbert  lands  at  Killala. 

1799.  May     4.  Capture  of  Seringapatam  :  Death  of  Tippoo 

Sahib. 
May         Siege  of  Acre  :  Bonaparte  foiled. 

Pitt's     Second     Coalition :     of    England, 

Austria,  and  Russia. 

Aug. -Oct.  Expedition  to  Holland  :  Helder  taken. 
Oct.  Convention  of  Alkmaar. 

1800.  Union  Act  passed. 

June  14.  Bonaparte  victorious  at  Marengo. 

Sept.  Malta  surrenders  to  British. 

Dec.     3.  Battle  of  Hohenlinden. 

Dec.  Armed  Neutrality  formed. 

1801.  Feb.     5.  Pitt  resigns  :  King  again  insane. 
Feb.     9.  Peace  of  Luneville. 

Mar.  14.  Addington  enters  on  office. 
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1801.  Mar.  21.  Battle  of  Alexandria. 
Apr.     2.  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
Aug.  27.  Menou  capitulates  in  Egypt. 
Oct.      1.  Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed. 

1802.  Mar.  27.  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

1803.  Mar.  -Apr.  Negotiations  with  Pitt  for  return  to  power  : 

interview  with  Addington  (Apr.  10). 
May  18.  War  with  France  renewed. 
May  23.  Pitt  returns  to  House  of  Commons. 

1804.  Feb.          King  again  ill. 

Mar.  24.  Eldon's  interview  with  Pitt. 

Apr.  26.  Addington  offers  to  resign. 

May  10.  Pitt  enters  on  office. 

May  18.  Pitt  enters  House  of  Commons  as  Prime 

Minister  :  Napoleon  declared  Emperor  of 

the  French. 
Dec.          War  with  Spain. 

1805.  Third  Coalition  against  France  :   England,   Austria, 

and  Russia. 

Apr.     8.  Motion  against  Lord  Melville  carried. 
July     5.  Resignation  of  Sidmouth. 
Oct.    19.  Mack  surrenders  at  Ulm. 
Oct.   21.  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Nov.    9.  Pitt's  last  public  speech  :  at  the  Guildhall. 
Dec.     3.  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 

1806.  Jan.  23.  Death  of  Pitt. 
Sept.  13.  Death  of  Fox. 


WILLIAM   PITT. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  the  second  son  of  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  daughter 
of  Hester,  Countess  Temple,  was  born  on  the  28th 
of  May  1759.  The  child  inherited  a  name  which 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  civilized  world,  and  was  pronounced  by  every 
Englishman  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy  of 
England  with  mingled  admiration  and  terror.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  life,  every  month  had  its  illumi- 
nations and  bonfires,  and  every  wind  brought  some 
messenger  charged  with  joyful  tidings  and  hostile 
standards.  In  Westphalia  the  English  infantry  won 
a  great  battle  which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of -conquest : 
Boscawen  defeated  one  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal :  Hawke  put  to  flight  another  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay :  Johnson  took  Niagara :  Amherst  took 
Ticonderoga :  Wolfe  died  by  the  most  enviable  of 
deaths  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  :  Clive  destroyed 
a  Dutch  armament  in  the  Hoogley,  and  established 
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the  English  supremacy  in  Bengal:   Coote  routed 
Lally  at  Wandewash,  and  established  the  English 
supremacy  in  the  Carnatic.    The  nation,  while  loudly 
applauding  the  successful  warriors,  considered  them 
all,  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  Europe,  in  America,  and 
in 'Asia,  merely  as  instruments  which  received  their 
direction  from  one  superior  mind.     It  was  the  great 
William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  who  had  van- 
quished French  marshals  in  Germany,  and  French 
admirals  on  the  Atlantic ;  who  had  conquered  for 
his  country  one  great  empire  on  the  frozen  shores  of 
Ontario,  and  another  under  the  tropical  sun  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.     It  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  popularity  such  as  he  at  this  time 
enjoyed  should  be  permanent.     That  popularity  had 
lost  its  gloss  before  his  children  were  old  enough  to 
understand  that  their  father  was  a  great  man.     He 
was  at  length  placed  in  situations  in  which  neither 
his  talents   for  administration  nor  his  talents   for 
debate  appeared  to  the  best  advantage.     The  energy 
and  decision  which  had  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
direction  of  war  were  not  needed  in  time  of  peace. 
The  lofty  and  spirit-stirring  eloquence,  which  had 
made  him  supreme  in  the  Rouse  of  Commons,  often 
feU  dead  on  the  House  of  Lords.     A  cruel  malady 
racked  his  joints,  and  left  his  joints  only  to  fall  on 
his  nerves  and  on  his  brain.     During  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  odious  to  the  court,  and  yet 
was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  the  great  body  of  the 
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opposition.  Chatham  was  only  the  ruin  of  Pitt,  but 
an  awful  and  majestic  ruin,  not  to  be  contemplated 
by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling  without  emotions 
resembling  those  which  are  excited  by  the  remains 
of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Coliseum.  In  one 
respect  the  old  statesman  was  eminently  happy. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public 
life,  he  never  failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  his  own 
hearth.  He  loved  all  his  children,  and  was  loved 
by  them ;  and,  of  all  his  children,  the  one  of  whom 
he  was  fondest  and  proudest  was  his  second  son. 

The  child's  genius  and  ambition  displayed  them- 
selves with  a  rare  and  almost  unnatural  precocity. 
At  seven,  the  interest  which  he  took  in  grave 
subjects,  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  and  the  sense  and  vivacity  of  his  remarks 
on  books  and  on  events,  amazed  his  parents  and 
instructors.  One  of  his  sayings  of  this  date  was 
reported  to  his  mother  by  his  tutor.  In  August 
1766,  when  the  world  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of  Chatham,  little 
William  exclaimed,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the 
eldest  son.  I  want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons like  papa."  A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady 
Chatham,  a  woman  of  considerable  abilities,  remarked 
to  her  lord,  that  their  younger  son  at  twelve  had 
left  far  behind  him  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen. 
"The  fineness,"  she  wrote,  "of  William's  mind 
makes  him  enjoy  with  the  greatest  pleasure  what 
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would  be  above  the  reach  of  any  other  creature  of 
his  small  age."     At  fourteen  the  lad  was  in  intellect 
a  man.      Hayley,  who  met  him  at  Lyme  in  the 
summer  of  1773,  was  astonished,   delighted,  and 
somewhat  overawed,  by  hearing  wit  and  wisdom 
from  so  young  a  mouth.     The  poet,  indeed,  was 
afterwards  sorry  that  his  shyness  had  prevented  him 
from  submitting  the  plan  of  an  extensive  literary 
work,  which  he  was  then  meditating,  to  the  judgment 
of  this  extraordinary  boy.      The  boy,  indeed,  had 
already  written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not 
worse  than  the  tragedies  of  his  friend.     This  piece 
is  still   preserved  at   Chevening,  and  is  in  some 
respects  highly  curious.      There  is  no  love.     The 
whole  plot  is  political;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  turns  on  a  contest  about  a 
regency.     On  one  side  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Crown,  on  the  other  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
conspirator.      At  length  the  king,  who  had  been 
missing,  re-appears,  resumes  his  power,  and  rewards 
the  faithful  defender  of  his  rights.     A  reader  who 
should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that   the   play  was 
written  by  some  Pittite  poetaster  at  the  time  of  the 
rejoicings  for  the  recovery  of  George  the  Third  in 
1789. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents 
observed  the  rapid  development  of  his  intellectual 
powers  was  alloyed  by  apprehensions  about  his  health- 
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He  shot  up  alarmingly  fast;  he  was  often  ill,  and 
always  weak ;  and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  rear  a  stripling  so  tall,  so  slender,  and 
so  feeble.  Port  wine  was  prescribed  by  his  medical 
advisers ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was,  at  fourteen, 
accustomed  to  take  this  agreeable  physic  in  quantities 
which  would,  in  our  abstemious  age,  be  thought 
much  more  than  sufficient  for  any  full-grown  man. 
This  regimen,  though  it  would  probably  have  killed 
ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hundred,  seems  to  have 
been  well  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  William's 
constitution ;  for  at  fifteen  he  ceased  to  be  molested 
by  disease,  and,  though  never  a  strong  man,  continued, 
during  many  years  of  labour  and  anxiety,  of  nights 
passed  in  debate  and  of  summers  passed  in  London, 
to  be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  probably  on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that  he  was  not 
educated  like  other  boys  of  the  same  rank.  Almost 
all  the  eminent  English  statesmen  and  orators  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  opposed  or  allied,  North, 
Fox,  Shelburne,  Windham,  Grey,  Wellesley,  Gren- 
ville,  Sheridan,  Canning,  went  through  the  training 
of  great  public  schools.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself 
been  a  distinguished  Etonian ;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
a  distinguished  Etonian  forgets  his  obligations  to 
Eton.  But  William's  infirmities  required  a  vigilance 
and  tenderness  such  as  could  be  found  only  at  home. 
He  was  therefore  bred  under  the  paternal  roof.  His 
studies  were  superintended  by  a  clergyman  named 
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Wilson;  and  those  studies,  though  often  interrupted 
by  illness,  were  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success. 
Before  the  lad  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  his 
knowledge  both  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of 
mathematics  was  such  as  very  few  men  of  eighteen 
then  carried  up  to  college.  He  was  therefore  sent, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1773,  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  So  young  a 
student  required  much  more  than  the  ordinary  care 
which  a  college  tutor  bestows  on  undergraduates. 
The  governor,  to  whom  the  direction  of  William's 
academical  life  was  confided,  was  a  bachelor  of  arts 
named  Pretyman,  who  had  been  senior  wrangler  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  who,  though  not  a  man  of 
prepossessing  appearance  or  brilliant  parts,  was 
eminently  acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  geometrician.  At  Cambridge,  Pretyman 
was,  during  more  than  two  years,  the  inseparable 
companion,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  companion, 
of  his  pupil.  A  close  and  lasting  friendship  sprang 
up  between  the  pair.  The  disciple  was  able,  before 
he  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  his 
preceptor  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  the  preceptor  showed  his  gratitude  by  writing  a 
Life  of  the  disciple,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  worst  biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the 
world. 

Pitt,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  one  acquaint- 
ance, attended  chapel  regularly  morning  and  even- 
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ing,  dined  every  day  in  hall,  and  never  went  tc 
a  single  evening  party.  At  seventeen,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, after  the  bad  fashion  of  those  times,  by  right 
of  birth,  without  any  examination,  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  But  he  continued  during  some  years 
to  reside  at  college,  and  to  apply  himself  vigorously, 
under  Pretyman's  direction,  to  the  studies  of  the 
place,  while  mixing  freely  in  the  best  academic 
society. 

The  stock  of  learning  which  Pitt  laid  in  during 
this  part  of  his  life  was  certainly  very  extraordinary. 
In  fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever  possessed ;  for  he 
very  early  became  too  busy  to  have  any  spare  time 
for  books.  The  work  in  which  he  took  the  greatest 
delight  was  Newton's  Principia.  His  liking  for 
mathematics,  indeed,  amounted  to  a  passion,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  instructors,  themselves  dis- 
tinguished mathematicians,  required  to  be  checked 
rather  than  encouraged.  The  acuteness  and  readi- 
ness with  which  he  solved  problems  was  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  moderators,  who  in 
those  days  presided  over  the  disputations  in  the 
schools,  and  conducted  the  examinations  of  the 
Senate-House,  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  university. 
Nor  was  the  youth's  proficiency  in  classical  learning 
less  remarkable.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  appeared 
to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  even  second- 
rate  and  third-rate  men  from  public  schools.  He 
had  never,  while  under  Wilson's  care,  been  in  the 
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habit  of  composing  in  the  ancient  languages :  and  he 
therefore  never  acquired  that  knack  of  versification 
which  is  sometimes  possessed  by  clever  boys  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Eome  is  very  superficial.  It  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  his  power  to  produce  such  charming 
elegiac  lines  as  those  in  which  Wellesley  bade  fare- 
well to  Eton,  or  such  Virgilian  hexameters  as  those 
in  which  Canning  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  scholar  has 
ever,  at  twenty,  had  a  more  solid  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  tongues  of  the  old  civi- 
lized world.  The  facility  with  which  he  penetrated 
the  meaning  of  the  most  intricate  sentences  in  the 
Attic  writers  astonished  veteran  critics.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  being  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  extant  poetry  of  Greece,  and  was  not  satisfied 
till  he  had  mastered  Lycophron's  Cassandra,  the 
most  obscure  work  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
literature.  This  strange  rhapsody,  the  difficulties  of 
which  have  perplexed  and  repelled  many  excellent 
scholars,  "he  read,"  says  his  preceptor,  "with  an 
ease  at  first  sight,  which,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it, 
I  should  have  thought  beyond  the  compass  of  human 
intellect." 

To  modern  literature  Pitt  paid  comparatively 
little  attention.  He  knew  no  living  language 
except  French;  and  French  he  knew  very  imper- 
fectly. With  a  few  of  the  best  English  writers  he 
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was  intimate,  particularly  with  Shakspeare  and 
Milton.  The  debate  in  Pandemonium  was,  as  it 
well  deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favourite  passages ; 
and  his  early  friends  used  to  talk,  long  after  his 
death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  the  melodious 
cadence  with  which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the 
incomparable  speech  of  Belial.  He  had  indeed  been 
carefully  trained  from  infancy  in  the  art  of  managing 
his  voice,  a  voice  naturally  clear  and  deep-toned. 
His  father,  whose  oratory  owed  no  small  part  of  its 
effect  to  that  art,  had  been  a  most  skilful  and  judi- 
cious instructor.  At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of 
Brookes's,  irritated  by  observing,  night  after  night, 
how  powerfully  Pitt's  sonorous  elocution  fascinated 
the  rows  of  country  gentlemen,  reproached  him  with 
having  been  "  taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stooL" 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  form 
a  great  parliamentary  speaker.  One  argument  often 
urged  against  those  classical  studies  which  occupy 
so  large  a  part  of  the  early  life  of  every  gentleman 
bred  in  the  south  of  our  island  is,  that  they  prevent 
him  from  acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue, 
and  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  youth  of 
excellent  parts,  who  writes  Ciceronian  Latin  prose 
and  Horatian  Latin  Alcaics,  but  who  would  find  it 
impossible  to  express  his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspi- 
cuous, and  forcible  English.  There  may  perhaps  be 
some  truth  in  this  observation.  But  the  classical 
studies  of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
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and  had  the  effect  of  enriching  his  English  vocabu 
iary,  and  of  making  him  wonderfully  expert  in  the 
art  of  constructing  correct  English  sentences.  His 
practice  was  to  look  over  a  page  or  two  of  a  Greek 
or  Latin  author,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
meaning,  and  then  to  read  the  passage  straight  for- 
ward into  his  own  language.  This  practice,  begun 
under  his  first  teacher  Wilson,  was  continued  under 
Pretyman.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  been  exercised  daily  in  this 
way  during  ten  years,  should  have  acquired  an 
almost  unrivalled  power  of  putting  his  thoughts, 
without  premeditation,  into  words  well  selected  and 
well  arranged. 

Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  orations  were 
those  on  which  he  bestowed  the  most  minute 
examination.  His  favourite  employment  was  to 
compare  harangues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
question,  to  analyse  them,  and  to  observe  which  of 
the  arguments  of  the  first  speaker  were  refuted  by 
the  second,  which  were  evaded,  and  which  were  left 
untouched.  Nor  was  it  only  in  books  that  he  at 
this  time  studied  the  art  of  parliamentary  fencing. 
When  he  was  at  home,  he  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  important  debates  at  Westminster; 
and  he  heard  them,  not  only  with  interest  and 
enjoyment,  but  with  a  close  scientific  attention 
resembling  that  with  which  a  diligent  pupil  at 
Guy's  Hospital  watches  every  turn  of  the  hand  of  a 
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great  surgeon  through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were 
as  yet  known  only  to  his  own  family  and  to  a  small 
knot  of  college  friends,  was  introduced  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Fox,  who 
was  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was  already 
the  greatest  debater,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators, 
that  had  appeared  in  England.  Fox  used  afterwards 
to  relate  that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  Pitt 
repeatedly  turned  to  him,  and  said,  "But  surely, 
Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be  met  thus ; "  or,  "  Yes ;  but 
he  lays  himself  open  to  this  retort."  What  the  par- 
ticular criticisms  were  Fox  had  forgotten ;  but  he 
said  that  he  was  much  struck  at  the  time  by  the 
precocity  of  a  lad  who,  through  the  whole  sitting, 
seemed  to  be  thinking  only  how  all  the  speeches  on 
both  sides  could  be  answered. 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a  sad  and  memorable  era  in  his  life.  He 
had  not  quite  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when, 
on  the  7th  of  April  1778,  he  attended  his  father  to 
Westminster.  A  great  debate  was  expected.  It 
was  known  that  France  had  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.  The  Duke  of  Kich- 
inond  was  about  to  declare  his  opinion  that  all 
thought  of  subjugating  those  states  ought  to  be 
relinquished.  Chatham  had  always  maintained  that 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country 
was  justifiable.  But  he  conceived,  very  erroneously, 
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that  on  the  day  on  which  their  independence  should 
be  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  England  would  be 
at  an  end.  Though  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
years  and  infirmities,  he  determined,  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  to  be  in  his  place.  His  son 
supported  him  to  a  seat.  The  excitement  and 
exertion  were  too  much  for  the  old  man.  In  the 
very  act  of  addressing  the  peers,  he  fell  back  in  con- 
vulsions. A  few  weeks  later  his  corpse  was  borne, 
with  gloomy  pomp,  from  the  Painted  Chamber  to 
the  Abbey.  The  favourite  child  and  namesake  of 
the  deceased  statesman  followed  the  coffin  as  chief 
mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in  the  transept  where 
his  own  was  destined  to  lie. 

His  elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had 
means  sufficient,  and  barely  sufficient,  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  were  poorly  provided  for.  William  had  little 
more  than  three  hundred  a  year.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  follow  a  profession.  He  had  already 
begun  to  eat  his  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he 
came  of  age.  He  then  quitted  Cambridge,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  took  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Trm, 
and  joined  the  western  circuit.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  a  general  election  took  place;  and  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  university ;  but 
be  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  polL  It  is  said  that 
the  grave  doctors  who  then  sate,  robed  in  scarlet,  on 
the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought  it  great  presump- 
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tion  in  so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  distinction. 
He  was,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  hereditary 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Kutland,  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  Sir  James  Lowther  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby. 

The  dangers  of  the  country  were  at  that  time 
such  as  might  well  have  disturbed  even  a  constant 
mind.  Army  after  army  had  been  sent  in  vain 
against  the  rebellious  colonists  of  North  America. 
On  pitched  fields  of  battle  the  advantage  had  been 
with  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  mother  country. 
But  it  was  not  on  pitched  fields  of  battle  that  the 
event  of  such  a  contest  could  be  decided.  An  armed 
nation,  with  hunger  and  the  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries, 
was  not  to  be  subjugated.  Meanwhile  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  humbled  to  the  dust  a  few  years  before  by 
the  genius  and  vigour  of  Chatham,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  revenge.  France  and  Spain  were 
united  against  us,  and  had  recently  been  joined  by 
Holland.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
been  for  a  time  lost.  The  British  flag  had  been 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  British 
Channel.  The  northern  powers  professed  neutrali ty ; 
but  their  neutrality  had  a  menacing  aspect.  In  the 
East,  Hyder  had  descended  on  the  Carnatic,  had 
destroyed  the  little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread 
terror  even  to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Saint  George. 
The  discontents  of  Ireland  threatened  nothing  less 
than  civil  war.  In  England  the  authority  of  the 
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government  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  The 
King  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  alike 
unpopular.  The  cry  for  parliamentary  reform  was 
scarcely  less  loud  and  vehement  than  in  the  autumn 
of  1830.  Formidable  associations,  headed,  not  by 
ordinary  demagogues,  but  by  men  of  high  rank,  stain- 
less character,  and  distinguished  ability,  demanded 
a  revision  of  the  representative  system.  The  popu- 
lace, emboldened  by  the  impotence  and  irresolution 
of  the  government,  had  recently  broken  loose  from 
all  restraint,  besieged  the  chambers  of  the  legislature, 
hustled  peers,  hunted  bishops,  attacked  the  residences 
of  ambassadors,  opened  prisons,  burned  and  pulled 
down  houses.  London  had  presented  during  some 
days  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm ;  and  it  had 
been  necessary  to  form  a  camp  among  the  trees  of 
Saint  James's  Park. 

In  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties  abroad  and  at 
home,  George  the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had 
little  affinity  with  virtue  or  with  wisdom,  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  put  down  the  American 
rebels  by  force  of  arms ;  and  his  ministers  submitted 
their  judgment  to  his.  Some  of  them  were  probably 
actuated  merely  by  selfish  cupidity ;  but  their  chief, 
Lord  North,  a  man  of  high  honour,  amiable  temper, 
winning  manners,  lively  wit,  and  excellent  talents 
both  for  business  and  for  debate,  must  be  acquitted 
of  all  sordid  motives.  He  remained  at  a  post  from 
which  he  had  long  wished  and  had  repeatedly  tried 
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to  escape,  only  because  he  had  not  sufficient  forti- 
tude to  resist  the  entreaties  and  reproaches  of  the 
King,  who  silenced  all  arguments  by  passionately 
asking  whether  any  gentleman,  any  man  of  spirit, 
could  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kind  master  in  the 
hour  of  extremity. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties  which 
had  once  been  hostile  to  each  other,  and  which  had 
been  very  slowly,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  very 
imperfectly  reconciled,  but  which  at  this  conjuncture 
seemed  to  act  together  with  cordiality.  The  larger 
of  these  parties  consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy.  Its  head  was  Charles,  Marquess 
of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  and  in 
wealth  and  parliamentary  interest  equalled  by  very 
few  of  the  English  nobles,  but  afflicted  with  a 
nervous  timidity  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  debate.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  adherents  of  Rockingham  were  led 
by  Fox,  whose  dissipated  habits  and  ruined  fortunes 
were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  but  whose  com- 
manding genius,  and  whose  sweet,  generous,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  extorted  the  admiration  and 
love  of  those  who  most  lamented  the  errors  of 
his  private  life.  Burke,  superior  to  Fox  in  largeness 
of  comprehension,  in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in 
splendour  of  imagination,  but  less  skilled  in  that 
kind  of  logic  and  in  that  kind  of  rhetoric  which 
convince  and  persuade  great  assemblies,  was  willing 
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feo  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  young  chief  who  might 
have  been  his  son. 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed 
of  the  old  followers  of  Chatham,  At  their  head  was 
William,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  distinguished  both  aa 
a  statesman  and  as  a  lover  of  science  and  letters. 
With  him  were  leagued  Lord  Camden,  who  had  for- 
merly held  the  Great  Seal,  and  whose  integrity, 
ability,  and  constitutional  knowledge  commanded 
the  public  respect;  Barre,  an  eloquent  and  acrimo- 
nious declaimer ;  and  Dunning,  who  had  long  held 
the  first  place  at  the  English  bar.  It  was  to  this 
party  that  Pitt  was  naturally  attracted. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1781  he  made  his 
first  speech  in  favour  of  Burke's  plan  of  economical 
reform.  Fox  stood  up  at  the  same  moment,  but 
instantly  gave  way.  The  lofty  yet  animated  deport- 
ment of  the  young  member,  his  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, the  readiness  with  which  he  replied  to  the 
orators  who  had  preceded  him,  the  silver  tones  of 
his  voice,  the  perfect  structure  of  his  unpremeditated 
sentences,  astonished  and  delighted  his  hearers. 
Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclaimed,  "It  is  not 
a  chip  of  the  old  block;  it  is  the  old  block  itself." 
"  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament," 
said  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  "He  is 
so  already,"  answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy 
had  no  place.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  remembered 
by  some  who  were  very  recently  living,  that  soon 
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after  this  debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at 
Brookes's. 

On  two  subsequent  occasions  during  that  session 
Pitt  addressed  the  House,  and  on  both  fully  sus- 
tained the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  on  his 
first  appearance.  In  the  summer,  after  the  proro- 
gation, he  again  went  the  western  circuit,  held 
several  briefs,  and  acquitted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  was  highly  complimented  by 
Buller  from  the  bench,  and  by  Dunning  at  the 
bar. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  Parliament  reassem- 
bled. Only  forty -eight  hours  before  had  arrived 
tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  • 
and  it  had  consequently  been  necessary  to  re-write 
the  royal  speech.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom, 
except  the  King,  was  now  convinced  that  it  was 
mere  madness  to  think  of  conquering  the  United 
States.  In  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  address, 
Pitt  spoke  with  even  more  energy  and  brilliancy 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  He  was  warmly 
applauded  by  his  allies;  but  it  was  remarked  that 
no  person  on  his  own  side  of  the  house  was  so  loud 
in  eulogy  as  Henry  Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  who  spoke  from  the  ministerial  ranks. 
That  able  and  versatile  politician  distinctly  foresaw 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  government  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  was  preparing  to  make 

his  own  escape  from  the  ruin.     From  that  night 
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datea  his  connection  with  Pitt,  a  connection  which 
soon  became  a  clos*  intimacy,  and  which  lasted  till 
it  was  dissolved  hy  death. 

Ahout  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  on  the  army  estimates.  Symptoms 
of  dissension  had  "begun  to  appear  on  the  Treasury 
bench.  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  was  especially  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  war  in  America,  had  held  language  not  easily 
to  be  reconciled  with  declarations  made  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Pitt  noticed  the  discrepancy 
with  much  force  and  keenness.  Lord  George  and 
Lord  North  began  to  whisper  together ;  and  Welbore 
Ellis,  an  ancient  placeman  who  had  been  drawing 
salary  almost  every  quarter  since  the  days  of  Henry 
Pelham,  bent  down  between  them  to  put  in  a  word. 
Such  interruptions  sometimes  discompose  veteran 
speakers.  Pitt  stopped,  and  looking  at  the  group, 
said,  with  admirable  readiness,  "  I  shall  wait  till 
Nestor  has  composed  the  dispute  between  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles." 

After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  defeats,  the  ministry  resigned. 
The  King,  reluctantly  and  ungraciously,  consented 
to  accept  Rockingham  as  first  minister.  Fox  and 
Shelburne  became  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honourable 
of  men,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Thuriow  whose  abilities  and  force  of  character  had 
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made  him  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords,  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  great  seal. 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelburne,  the 
Vice-Treasurership  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  highly  paid  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown; 
but  the  offer  was,  without  hesitation,  declined.  The 
young  statesman  had  resolved  to  accept  no  post 
which  did  not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet; 
and  a  few  days  later,  he  announced  that  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cabinet  was  then  a  much  smaller  and  more 
select  body  than  at  present.  We  have  seen  cabinets 
of  sixteen.  In  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  a  cabi- 
net of  ten  or  eleven  was  thought  inconveniently 
large.  Seven  was  a  usual  number.  Even  Burke, 
who  had  taken  the  lucrative  office  of  Paymaster, 
was  not  in  the  cabinet.  Many  therefore  thought 
Pitt's  declaration  indecent.  He  himself  was  sorry 
that  he  had  made  it.  The  words,  he  said  in  private, 
had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  speaking;  and  he 
had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  he  would  have 
given  the  world  to  recall  them.  They,  however, 
did  him  no  harm  with  the  public.  The  second 
William  Pitt,  it  was  said,  had  shown  that  he  had 
inherited  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  the 
first.  In  the  son,  as  in  the  father,  there  might 
perhaps  be  too  much  pride ;  but  there  was  nothing 
low  or  sordid.  It  might  be  called  arrogance  in  a 
young  barrister,  living  in  chambers  on  three  hundred 
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a  year,  to  refuse  a  salary  of  five  thousand  a  year, 
merely  because  he  did  not  choose  to  bind  himself  to 
speak  or  vote  for  plans  which  he  had  no  share  in 
framing ;  but  surely  such  arrogance  was  not  very  far 
removed  from  virtue. 

Pitt  gave  a  general  support  to  the  administration 
of  Rockingham,  but  omitted,  in  the  meantime,  no 
opportunity  of  courting  that  Ultra -Whig  party 
which  the  persecution  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex 
election  had  called  into  existence,  and  which  the 
disastrous  events  of  the  war,  and  the  triumph  of 
republican  principles  in  America,  had  made  formid- 
able both  in  numbers  and  in  temper.  He  supported 
a  motion  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 
He  made  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  representation,  and,  in  the  speech 
by  which  that  motion  was  introduced,  avowed  him- 
self the  enemy  of  the  close  boroughs,  the  strongholds 
of  that  corruption  to  which  he  attributed  all  the 
calamities  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  he  phrased  it 
in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences  of 
which  he  had  a  boundless  command,  had  grown 
with  the  growth  of  England  and  strengthened  with 
her  strength,  but  had  not  diminished  with  her 
diminution  or  decayed  with  her  decay.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  supported  by  Fox,  The  motion 
was  lost  by  only  twenty  votes  in  a  house  of  more 
than  three  hundred  members.  The  reformers  never 
again  had  so  good  a  division  till  the  year  1831. 
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The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities, 
and  was  more  popular  than  any  administration 
which  had  held  office  since  the  first  year  of  George 
the  Third,  but  was  hated  by  the  King,  hesitatingly 
supported  by  the  Parliament,  and  torn  by  internal 
dissensions.  The  Chancellor  was  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted by  almost  all  his  colleagues.  The  two 
Secretaries  of  State  regarded  each  other  with  no 
friendly  feeling.  The  line  between  their  depart- 
ments had  not  been  traced  with  precision;  and 
there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Eockingham  could 
do  to  keep  the  peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  before  the 
cabinet  had  existed  three  months,  Rockingham 
died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  adherents 
of  the  deceased  statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  their  chief.  The  King  placed  Shel- 
burne  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  Fox,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  and  Burke,  immediately  resigned 
their  offices;  and  the  new  prime  minister  was  left 
to  constitute  a  government  out  of  very  defective 
materials.  His  own  parliamentary  talents  were 
great;  but  he  could  not  be  in  the  place  where 
parliamentary  talents  were  most  needed.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  some  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  could  confront  the  great  orators  of 
the  opposition;  and  Pitt  alone  had  the  eloquence 
and  the  courage  which  were  required.  He  was 
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offered  the  great  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche 
quer,  and  he  accepted  it.  He  had  scarcely  completed 
his  twenty-third  year. 

The  Parliament  was  speedily  prorogued.  During 
the  recess,  a  negotiation  for  peace  which  had  been 
commenced  under  Buckingham  was  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  England  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  her  revolted  colonies ;  and  she  ceded 
to  her  European  enemies  some  places  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  terms 
which  she  obtained  were  quite  as  advantageous  and 
honourable  as  the  events  of  the  war  entitled  her  to 
expect,  or  as  she  was  likely  to  obtain  by  persevering 
in  a  contest  against  immense  odds.  All  her  vital 
parts,  all  the  real  sources  of  her  power,  remained 
uninjured.  She  preserved  even  her  dignity ;  for 
she  ceded  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  only  part  of 
what  she  had  won  from  that  House  in  previous 
wars.  She  retained  her  Indian  empire  undimin- 
ished ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  mightiest  efforts  of  two 
great  monarchies,  her  flag  still  waved  on  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  Fox,  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  would  have 
hesitated  one  moment  about  concluding  a  treaty  on 
such  conditions.  Unhappily  that  great  and  most 
amiable  man  was,  at  this  crisis,  hurried  by  his  pas- 
sions into  an  error  which  made  his  genius  and  his 
virtues,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  almost  useless 
to  his  country. 
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He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  divided  into  three  parties,  his  own,  that  of 
North,  and  that  of  Shelhurne ;  that  none  of  those 
three  parties  was  large  enough  to  stand  alone  ;  that, 
therefore,  unless  two  of  them  united,  there  must  be 
a  miserably  feeble  administration,  or,  more  probably, 
a  rapid  succession  of  miserably  feeble  administrations, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  a  strong  government  was 
essential  to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  the 
nation.  It  was  then  necessary  and  right  that  there 
should  be  a  coalition.  To  every  possible  coalition 
there  were  objections.  But,  of  all  possible  coalitions, 
that  to  which  there  were  the  fewest  objections  was 
undoubtedly  a  coalition  between  Shelburne  and 
Fox.  It  would  have  been  generally  applauded  by 
the  followers  of  both.  It  might  have  been  made 
without  any  sacrifice  of  public  principle  on  the  part 
of  either.  Unhappily,  recent  bickerings  had  left  in 
the  mind  of  Fox  a  profound  dislike  and  distrust  of 
Shelburne.  Pitt  attempted  to  mediate,  and  was 
authorized  to  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the  service  of 
the  Crown.  "Is  Lord  Shelburne,"  said  Fox,  "to 
remain  prime  minister?"  Pitt  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  "  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  act  under 
him/'  said  Fox.  "  Then  negotiation  is  at  an  end,'"' 
said  Pitt ;  "  for  I  cannot  betray  him."  Thus  the 
two  statesmen  parted.  They  were  never  again  in  a 
private  room  together. 

As  Fox  and  his  friends  would  not  treat  with 
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Shelburne,  nothing  remained  to  them  but  to  treat 
with  North.  That  fetal  coalition  which  is  emphati- 
cally called  "  The  Coalition,"  was  formed.  Not  three 
quarters  of  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Fox  and  Burko 
had  threatened  North  with  impeachment,  and  had 
described  him,  night  after  night,  as  the  most  arbi- 
trary, the  most  corrupt,  the  most  incapable  of  minis- 
ters. They  now  allied  themselves  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  from  office  a  statesman  with  whom 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  differed  as  to  any  impor- 
tant question.  Nor  had  they  even  the  prudence  and 
the  patience  to  wait  for  some  occasion  on  which  they 
might,  without  inconsistency,  have  combined  with 
their  old  enemies  in  opposition  to  the  government. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  scandal,  the 
great  orators  who  had,  during  seven  years,  thundered 
against  the  war,  determined  to  join  with  the  authors 
of  that  war  in  passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
peace. 

The  Parliament  met  before  Christmas  1782. 
But  it  was  not  till  January  1783  that  the  prelimi- 
nary treaties  were  signed.  On  the  17th  of  February 
they  were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  had  been,  during  some  days, 
floating  rumours  that  Fox  and  North  had  coalesced ; 
and  the  debate  indicated  but  too  clearly  that  those 
rumours  were  not  unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering 
from  indisposition  :  he  did  not  rise  till  his  own 
strength  and  that  of  his  hearers  were  exhausted ; 
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and  he  was  consequently  less  successful  than  on  any 
former  occasion.  His  admirers  owned  that  his 
speech  was  feeble  and  petulant.  He  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  advise  Sheridan  to  confine  him- 
self to  amusing  theatrical  audiences.  This  ignoble 
sarcasm  gave  Sheridan  an  opportunity  of  retorting 
with  great  felicity.  "After  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  to-night,"  he  said,  "  I  really  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  venture  on  a  competition  with  so  great 
an  artist  as  Ben  Jonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage 
a  second  Angry  Boy."  On  a  division,  the  address 
proposed  by  the  supporters  of  the  government  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a 
single  failure,  or  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively 
repartee.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the  opposition 
proposed  a  resolution  directly  censuring  the  treaties, 
he  spoke  with  an  eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity, 
which  raised  his  fame  and  popularity  higher  than 
ever.  To  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  he  alluded 
in  language  which  drew  forth  tumultuous  applause 
from  his  followers.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  this  ill-omened 
and  unnatural  marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I 
know  of  a  just  and  lawful  impediment ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  public  weal,  I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority,  and 
Shelburne  consequently  tendered  his  resignation. 
It  was  accepted :  but  the  King  struggled  long  and 
hard  before  he  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated  by 
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Fox,  whose  faults  he  detested,  and  whose  high  spirit 
and  powerful  intellect  he  detested  still  more.  The 
first  place  at  the  hoard  of  Treasury  was  repeatedly 
offered  to  Pitt :  hut  the  offer,  though  tempting,  was 
steadfastly  declined.  The  young  man,  whose  judg- 
ment was  as  precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that 
his  time  was  coming,  hut  was  not  come,  and  was 
deaf  to  royal  importunities  and  reproaches.  His 
Majesty,  hitterly  complaining  of  Pitt's  fainthearted- 
ness, tried  to  break  the  coalition.  Every  art  of 
seduction  was  practised  on  North,  but  in  vain. 
During  several  weeks  the  country  remained  without 
a  government.  It  was  not  till  all  devices  had  failed, 
and  till  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  became 
threatening,  that  the  King  gave  way.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was  declared  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Thurlow  was  dismissed.  Fox  and  North  became 
Secretaries  of  State,  with  power  ostensibly  equal. 
But  Fox  was  the  real  prime  minister. 

The  year  was  far  advanced  before  the  new 
arrangements  were  completed;  and  nothing  very 
important  was  done  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  Pitt,  now  seated  on  the  opposition  bench, 
brought  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  a 
second  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mons. He  proposed  to  add  to  the  House  at  once  a 
hundred  county  members  and  several  members  for 
metropolitan  districts,  and  to  enact  that  every 
borough  of  which  an  election  committee  should 
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report  that  the  majority  of  voters  appeared  to  be 
corrupt  should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  293  votes  to  149. 

After  the  prorogation,  Pitt  visited  the  Continent 
for  the  first  and  last  time.  His  travelling  companion 
was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  man 
of  his  own  age,  who  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  Parliament  by  an  engaging  natural  eloquence, 
set  off  by  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modu- 
lated of  human  voices,  and  whose  affectionate  heart, 
caressing  manners,  and  brilliant  wit,  made  him  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  William  Wilberforce. 
That  was  the  time  of  Anglomania  in  France ;  and  at 
Paris  the  son  of  the  great  Chatham  was  absolutely 
hunted  by  men  of  letters  and  women  of  fashion,  and 
forced,  much  against  his  will,  into  political  disputa- 
tion. One  remarkable  saying  which  dropped  from 
him  during  this  tour  has  been  preserved.  A  French 
gentleman  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  immense 
influence  which  Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by 
the  dice-box  and  the  turf,  exercised  over  the  English 
nation.  "  You  have  not,"  said  Pitt,  "  been  under 
the  wand  of  the  magician." 

In  November  1783  the  Parliament  met  again. 
The  government  had  irresistible  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  seemed  to  be  scarcely  less 
strong  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was,  in  truth,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  dangers.  The  King  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  moment  at  which  he 
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could  emancipate  himself  from  a  yoke  which  galled 
him  so  severely  that  he  had  more  than  once  seriously 
thought  of  retiring  to  Hanover ;  and  the  King  was 
scarcely  more  eager  for  a  change  than  the  nation. 
Fox  and  North  had  committed  a  fatal  error.  They 
ought  to  have  known  that  coalitions  between  parties 
which  have  long  been  hostile  can  succeed  only  when 
the  wish  for  coalition  pervades  the  lower  ranks  of 
both.  If  the  leaders  unite  before  there  is  any  dis- 
position to  union  among  the  followers,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  there  will  be  a  mutiny  in  both  camps, 
and  that  the  two  revolted  armies  will  make  a  truce 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  those 
by  whom  they  think  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Thus  it  was  in  1783.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
eventful  year,  North  had  been  the  recognized  head 
of  the  old  Tory  party,  which,  though  for  a  moment 
prostrated  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  American 
war,  was  still  a  great  power  in  the  state.  To  him 
the  clergy,  the  universities,  and  that  large  body  of 
country  gentlemen  whoso  rallying  cry  was  "  Church 
and  King,"  had  long  looked  up  with  respect  and 
confidence.  Fox  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  the 
idol  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  whole  body  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  The  coalition  at  once  alienated 
the  most  zealous  Tories  from  North,  and  the  most 
zealous  Whigs  from  Fox.  The  University  of  Oxford, 
which  had  marked  its  approbation  of  North's  ortho- 
doxy by  electing  him  chancellor,  the  city  of  London, 
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which  had  been  during  two  and  twenty  years  at 
war  with  the  Court,  were  equally  disgusted.  Squires 
and  rectors,  who  had  inherited  the  principles  of  the 
cavaliers  of  the  preceding  century,  could  not  forgive 
their  old  leader  for  combining  with  disloyal  subjects 
in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  sovereign.  The  mem- 
bers -of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society  and  of  the  Eeform 
Associations  were  enraged  by  learning  that  their 
favourite  orator  now  called  the  great  champion  of 
tyranny  and  corruption  his  noble  friend.  Two  great 
multitudes  were  at  once  left  without  any  head,  and 
both  at  once  turned  their  eyes  on  Pitt.  One  party 
saw  in  him  the  only  man  who  could  rescue  the 
King;  the  other  saw  in  him  the  only  man  who 
could  purify  the  Parliament.  He  was  supported  on 
one  side  by  Archbishop  Markham,  the  preacher  of 
divine  right,  and  by  Jenkinson,  the  captain  of  the 
Praetorian  band  of  the  King's  friends ;  on  the  other 
side  by  Jebb  and  Priestley,  Sawbridge  and  Cart- 
wright,  Jack  Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke.  On  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  the 
ranks  of  the  ministerial  majority  were  unbroken ; 
and  that  any  statesman  would  venture  to  brave  such 
a  majority  was  thought  impossible.  No  prince  of 
the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever,  under  any  provoca- 
tion, ventured  to  appeal  from  the  representative 
body  to  the  constituent  body.  The  ministers,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  sullen  looks  and  muttered 
words  of  displeasure  with  which  their  suggestions 
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were  received  in  the  closet,  notwithstanding  the  roai 
of  obloquy  which  was  rising  louder  and  louder  every 
day  from  every  corner  of  the  island,  thought  them- 
selves secure. 

Such  was  their  confidence  in  their  strength  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Parliament  had  met,  they  brought 
forward  a  singularly  bold  and  original  plan  for  the 
government  of  the  British  territories  in  India.  What 
was  proposed  was  that  the  whole  authority,  which 
till  that  time  had  been  exercised  over  those  territories 
by  the  East  India  Company,  should  be  transferred 
to  seven  commissioners  who  were  to  be  named  by 
Parliament,  and  were  not  to  be  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Earl  Fitzwilliain,  the  most 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Fox,  was  to  be  chairman 
of  this  board,  and  the  eldest  son  of  North  was  to  be 
one  of  the  members. 

As  soon  as  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  were  known, 
all  the  hatred  which  the  coalition  had  excited  burst 
forth  with  an  astounding  explosion.  The  question 
which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  considered 
as  paramount  to  every  other  was,  whether  the  pro- 
posed change  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  were  subject  to 
the  Company.  But  that  question  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  even  seriously  discussed.  Burke,  who, 
whether  right  or  wrong  in  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  came,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  looking  at  the 
subject  in  the  right  point  of  view,  vainly  reminded 
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his  hearers  of  that  mighty  population  whose  daily 
rice  might  depend  on  a  vote  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. He  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  wonted 
power  of  thought  and  language,  about  the  desolation 
of  Rohilcund,  about  the  spoliation  of  Benares,  about 
the  evil  policy  which  had  suffered  the  tanks  of  the 
Carnatic  to  go  to  ruin ;  but  he  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  hearing.  The  contending  parties,  to  their  shame 
it  must  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  but  English 
topics.  Out  of  doors  the  cry  against  the  ministry 
was  almost  universal.  Town  and  country  were 
united.  Corporations  exclaimed  against  the  violation 
of  the  charter  of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the 
realm.  Tories  and  democrats  joined  in  pronouncing 
the  proposed  board  an  unconstitutional  body.  It 
was  to  consist  of  Fox's  nominees.  The  effect  of  his 
bill  was  to  give,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  him 
personally,  whether  in  office  or  in  opposition,  an 
enormous  power,  a  patronage  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  patronage  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  to  decide  the  elections  for  fifty 
boroughs.  He  knew,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  hate* 
ful  alike  to  King  and  people ;  and  he  had  devised  a 
plan  which  would  make  him  independent  of  both. 
Some  nicknamed  him  Cromwell,  and  some  Carlo 
Khan.  Wilberforce,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, and  with  very  unusual  bitterness  of  feeling, 
described  the  scheme  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
coalition,  as  marked  with,  the  features  of  both  its 
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parents,  the  corruption  of  one  and  the  violence  of 
the  other.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the 
bill  was  supported  in  every  stage  by  great  majorities, 
was  rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 
To  the  general  astonishment,  when  the  second  read- 
ing was  moved  in  the  Upper  House,  the  opposition 
proposed  an  adjournment,  and  carried  it  by  eighty- 
seven  votes  to  seventy-nine.  The  cause  of  this 
strange  turn  of  fortune  was  soon  known.  Pitt's 
cousin,  Earl  Temple,  had  been  in  the  royal  closet, 
and  had  there  been  authorized  to  let  it  be  known 
that  His  Majesty  would  consider  all  who  voted  for 
the  bill  as  his  enemies.  The  ignominous  commission 
was  performed,  and  instantly  a  troop  of  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber,  of  Bishops  who  wished  to  be 
translated,  and  of  Scotch  peers  who  wished  to  be 
re-elected,  made  haste  to  change  sides.  On  a  later 
day,  the  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  Fox  and  North 
were  immediately  directed  to  send  their  seals  to  the 
palace  by  their  Under  Secretaries ;  and  Pitt  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  dissolution.  But  Pitt  wisely  determined 
to  give  the  public  feeling  time  to  gather  strength 
On  this  point  he  differed  from  his  kinsman  Temple. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Temple,  who  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  resigned 
Ms  office  forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  accepted  it 
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and  thus  relieved  the  new  government  from  a  great 
load  of  unpopularity :  for  all  men  of  sense  and 
honour,  however  strong  might  be  their  dislike  of 
the  India  Bill,  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  bill  had  been  thrown  out.  Temple  carried 
away  with  him  the  scandal  which  the  best  friends 
of  the  new  government  could  not  but  lament.  The 
fame  of  the  young  prime  minister  preserved  its 
whiteness.  He  could  declare  with  perfect  truth  that, 
if  unconstitutional  machinations  had  been  employed, 
he  had  been  no  party  to  them. 

He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
dangers.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  he  had  a 
majority ;  nor  could  any  orator  of  the  opposition  in 
that  assembly  be  considered  as  a  match  for  Thurlow, 
who  was  now  again  Chancellor,  or  for  Camden,  who 
cordially  supported  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Chatham. 
But  in  the  other  House  there  was  not  a  single 
eminent  speaker  among  the  official  men  who  sate 
round  Pitt.  His  most  useful  assistant  was  Dundas, 
who,  though  he  had  not  eloquence,  had  sense,  know- 
ledge, readiness,  and  boldness.  On  the  opposite 
benches  was  a  powerful  majority,  led  by  Fox,  who 
was  supported  by  Burke,  North,  and  Sheridan.  The 
heart  of  the  young  minister,  stout  as  it  was,  almost 
died  within  him.  He  could  not  once  close  his  eyes 
on  the  night  which  followed  Temple's  resignation. 
But,  whatever  his  internal  emotions  might  be,  his 

language   and    deportment    indicated    nothing    but 
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unconquerable  firmness  and  haughty  confidence  in 
his  own  powers.  His  contest  against  the  House 
of  Commons  lasted  from  the  17th  of  December  1783 
to  the  8th  of  March  1784.  In  sixteen  divisions  the 
opposition  triumphed.  Again  and  again  the  King 
was  requested  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  But  he 
was  determined  to  go  to  Germany  rather  than  yield. 
Pitt's  resolution  never  wavered.  The  cry  of  the  nation 
in  his  favour  became  vehement  and  almost  furious. 
Addresses  assuring  him  of  public  support  came  up 
daily  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London  was  presented  to  him  in  a 
gold  box.  He  went  in  state  to  receive  this  mark  of 
distinction.  He  was  sumptuously  feasted  in  Grocers' 
Hall ;  and  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street  illuminated  their  houses  in  his  honour.  These 
things  could  not  but  produce  an  effect  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  The  ranks  of  the  majority 
began  to  waver ;  a  few  passed  over  to  the  enemy ; 
some  skulked  away ;  many  were  for  capitulating 
while  it  was  still  possible  to  capitulate  with  the 
honours  of  war.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  administration  on  a  wide  basis, 
but  they  had  scarcely  been  opened  when  they  were 
closed.  The  opposition  demanded,  as  a  preliminary 
article  of  the  treaty,  that  Pitt  should  resign  the 
Treasury;  and  with  this  demand  Pitt  steadfastly 
refused  to  comply.  While  the  contest  was  raging, 
the  Clerksliip  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure  place  for  life, 
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worth  three  thousand  a  year,  and  tenable  with  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  became  vacant.  The 
appointment  was  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer: nobody  doubted  that  he  would  appoint 
himself;  and  nobody  could  have  blamed  him  if  he 
had  done  so:  for  such  sinecure  offices  had  always 
been  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  enabled  a 
few  men  of  eminent  abilities  and  small  incomes  to 
live  without  any  profession,  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  state.  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave  the  Pells  to  his 
father's  old  adherent,  Colonel  Barre",  a  man  distin- 
guished by  talent  and  eloquence,  but  poor  and 
afflicted  with  blindness.  By  this  arrangement  a 
pension  which  the  Rockingham  administration  had 
granted  to  Barre"  was  saved  to  the  public.  Never 
was  there  a  happier  stroke  of  policy.  About  treaties, 
wars,  expeditions,  tariffs,  budgets,  there  will  always 
be  room  for  dispute.  The  policy  which  is  applauded 
by  half  the  nation  may  be  condemned  by  the  other 
half.  But  pecuniary  disinterestedness  everybody 
comprehends.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  who  has 
only  three  hundred  a  year  to  be  able  to  show  that  he 
considers  three  thousand  a  year  as  mere  dirt  beneath 
his  feet,  when  compared  with  the  public  interest  and 
the  public  esteem.  Pitt  had  his  reward,  No  minis- 
ter was  ever  more  rancorously  libelled ;  but  even 
when  he  was  known  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
when  millions  were  passing  through  his  hands,  when 
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the  wealthiest  magnates  of  the  realm  were  soliciting 
him  for  marquisates  and  garters,  his  bitterest  enemies 
did  not  dare  to  accuse  him  of  touching  unlawful  gain. 

At  length  the  hard  fought  fight  ended.  A  final 
remonstrance,  drawn  up  by  Burke  with  admirable 
skill,  was  carried  on  the  8th  of  March  by  a  single 
vote  in  a  full  House.  Had  the  experiment  been 
repeated,  the  supporters  of  the  coalition  would  pro- 
bably have  been  in  a  minority.  But  the  supplies 
had  been  voted ;  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed ; 
and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  popular  constituent  bodies  all  over  the 
country  were  in  general  enthusiastic  on  the  side  of 
the  new  government.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
supporters  of  the  coalition  lost  their  seats.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself  came  in  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  young 
friend,  Wilberforce,  was  elected  Knight  of  the  great 
shire  of  York,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  influence 
of  the  Fitzwilliams,  Cavendishes,  Dundases,  and 
Saviles.  In  the  midst  of  such  triumphs  Pitt  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  now  the 
greatest  subject  that  England  had  seen  during  many 
generations.  He  domineered  absolutely  over  the 
cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once  of  the  Sove- 
reign, of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  nation.  His 
father  had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole,  nor 
Marlborough. 

This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point,  beyond 
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which  a  full  history  of  the  life  of  Pitt  would  be  a 
history  of  England,  or  rather  of  the  whole  civilized 
world;  and  for  such  a  history  this  is  not  the  proper 
place.  Here  a  very  slight  sketch  must  suffice ;  and 
in  that  sketch  prominence  will  be  given  to  such 
points  as  may  enable  a  reader  who  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  course  of  events  to  form  a 
just  notion  of  the  character  of  the  man  on  whom  so 
much  depended. 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of 
Pitt's  merits  and  defects,  we  must  never  forget  that 
he  belonged  to  a  peculiar  class  of  statesmen,  and 
that  he  must  be  tried  by  a  peculiar  standard.  It  is 
not  easy  to  compare  him  fairly  with  such  men  as 
Ximenes  and  Sully,  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiern,  John 
De  "Witt  and  Warren  Hastings.  The  means  by 
which  those  politicians  governed  great  communities 
were  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  those  which 
Pitt  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing.  Some 
talents,  which  they  never  had  any  opportunity  of 
showing  that  they  possessed,  were  developed  in  him 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  some  qualities,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  which  they  owe  a  large  part  of 
their  fame,  he  was  decidedly  their  inferior.  They 
transacted  business  in  their  closets,  or  at  boards 
where  a  few  confidential  councillors  sate.  It  was 
his  lot  to  be  born  in  an  age  and  in  a  country,  in 
which  parliamentary  government  was  completely 
established;  his  whole  training  from  infancy  was 
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such  as  fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  parliamentary 
government;  and,  from  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
to  his  death,  all  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  mind 
were  almost  constantly  exerted  in  the  work  of  par- 
liamentary government.  He  accordingly  became 
the  greatest  master  of  the  whole  art  of  parliamentary 
government  that  has  ever  existed,  a  greater  than 
Montague  or  Walpole,  a  greater  than  his  father 
Chatham  or  his  rival  Fox,  a  greater  than  either  of 
his  illustrious  successors  Canning  and  PeeL 

Parliamentary  government,  like  every  other  con- 
trivance of  man,  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages. On  the  advantages  there  is  no  need  to  dilate. 
The  history  of  England  during  the  hundred  and 
seventy  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  House 
of  Commons  became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the 
state,  her  immense  and  still  growing  prosperity,  her 
freedom,  her  tranquillity,  her  greatness  in  arts,  in 
sciences,  and  in  arms,  her  maritime  ascendancy,  the 
marvels  of  her  public  credit,  her  American,  her 
African,  her  Australian,  her  Asiatic  empires,  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  excellence  of  her  institutions.  But 
those  institutions,  though  excellent,  are  assuredly 
not  perfect.  Parliamentary  government  is  govern- 
ment by  speaking.  In  such  a  government,  the 
power  of  speaking  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all 
the  qualities  which  a  politician  can  possess;  and 
that  power  may  exist,  in  the  highest  degree,  without 
judgment,  without  fortitude,  without  skill  in  reading 
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the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the  times,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation  or 
of  political  economy,  and  without  any  skill  in  diplo- 
macy or  in  the  administration  of  war.  Nay,  it  may 
well  happen  that  those  very  intellectual  qualities 
which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  speeches  of  a 
public  man  may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities 
which  would  fit  him  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency 
with  promptitude  and  firmness.  It  was  thus  with 
Charles  Townshend.  It  was  thus  with  Windham. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  those  accomplished 
and  ingenious  orators.  But  in  a  perilous  crisis  they 
would  have  been  found  far  inferior  in  all  the  quali- 
ties of  rulers  to  such  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  talked  nonsense,  or  as  William  the  Silent,  who 
did  not  talk  at  all.  When  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  established,  a  Charles  Townshend  or  a 
Windham  will  almost  always  exercise  much  greater 
influence  than  such  men  as  the  great  Protector  of 
England,  or  as  the  founder  of  the  Batavian  common- 
wealth. In  such  a  government,  parliamentary  talent, 
though  quite  distinct  from  the  talents  of  a  good  exe- 
cutive or  judicial  officer,  will  be  a  chief  qualification 
for  executive  and  judicial  office.  From  the  Book  of 
Dignities  a  curious  list  might  be  made  out  of  Chan- 
cellors ignorant  of  the  principles  of  equity,  and  First 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
navigation,  of  Colonial  ministers  who  could  not  repeat 
the  names  of  the  Colonies,  of  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
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who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  and  of  Secretaries  of  the  India 
Board  who  did  not  know  whether  the  Mahrattas 
were  Mahometans  or  Hindoos.  On  these  grounds, 
some  persons,  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  one 
side  of  a  question,  have  pronounced  parliamentary 
government  a  positive  evil,  and  have  maintained 
that  the  administration  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  the  power,  now  exercised  by  a  large  assembly, 
were  transferred  to  a  single  person.  Men  of  sense 
will  probably  think  the  remedy  very  much  worse  than 
the  disease,  and  will  be  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  small  gain  in  exchanging  Charles  Townshend  and 
Windham  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  or  the  poor 
slave  and  dog  Steenie. 

Pitt  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  type  of  his  class,  the  minion, 
the  child,  the  spoiled  child,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. For  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  a 
hereditary,  an  infantine  love.  Through  his  whole 
boyhood,  the.  House  of  Commons  was  never  out  of 
his  thoughts,  or  out  of  the  thoughts  of  his  instruc- 
tors. Reciting  at  his  father's  knee,  reading  Thucy- 
iides  and  Cicero  into  English,  analyzing  the  great 
Attic  speeches  on  the  Embassy  and  on  the  Crown,  he 
was  constantly  in  training  for  the  conflicts  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  twenty-one.  The  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  House  of  Common? 
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made  him  the  most  powerful  subject  in  Europe  before 
he  was  twenty-five.  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
himself  and  for  his  country  if  his  elevation  had  been 
deferred.  Eight  or  ten  years,  during  which  he  would 
have  had  leisure  and  opportunity  for  reading  and  re- 
flection, for  foreign  travel,  for  social  intercourse  and 
free  exchange  of  thought  on  equal  terms  with  a  great 
variety  of  companions,  would  have  supplied  what, 
without  any  fault  on  his  part,  was  wanting  to  his 
powerful  intellect.  He  had  all  the  knowledge  that 
he  could  be  expected  to  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
knowledge  that  a  man  can  acquire  while  he  is  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  all  the  knowledge  that  a 
man  can  acquire  when  he  is  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the 
stock  of  general  information  which  he  brought  from 
college,  extraordinary  for  a  boy,  was  far  inferior  to 
what  Fox  possessed,  and  beggarly  when  compared 
with  the  massy,  the  splendid,  the  various  treasures 
laid  up  in  the  large  mind  of  Burke.  After  Pitt 
became  minister,  he  had  no  leisure  to  learn  more 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  day  which 
was  passing  over  him.  What  was  necessary  for  those 
purposes  such  a  man  could  learn  with  little  difficulty. 
He  was  surrounded  by  experienced  and  able  public 
servants.  He  could  at  any  moment  command  their 
best  assistance.  From  the  stores  which  they  pro- 
duced his  vigorous  mind  rapidly  collected  the  mate- 
rials for  a  good  parliamentary  case :  and  that  was 
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enough.  Legislation  and  administration  were  with 
him  secondary  matters.  To  the  work  of  framing 
statutes,  of  negotiating  treaties,  of  organizing  fleets 
and  armies,  of  sending  forth  expeditions,  he  gave 
only  the  leavings  of  his  time  and  the  dregs  of  .his 
fine  intellect.  The  strength  and  sap  of  his  mind 
were  all  drawn  in  a  different  direction.  It  was  when 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  convinced  and 
persuaded  that  he  put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate  chiefly 
from  tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent  speakers  of 
the  last  age,  Pitt  has  suffered  most  from  the  re- 
porters. Even  while  he  was  still  living,  critics 
remarked  that  his  eloquence  could  not  be  preserved, 
that  he  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  They  more 
than  once  applied  to  him  the  sentence  in  which 
Tacitus  describes  the  fate  of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric 
was  admired  in  the  Augustan  age :  "  Haterii  cano- 
rum  illud  et  profluens  cum  ipso  simul  exstinctum 
est."  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that 
nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt  the  talents  of  a  great 
orator ;  and  those  talents  had  been  developed  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  first  by  his  education,  and 
secondly  by  the  high  official  position  to  which  he 
rose  early,  and  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  public  life. 

At  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  he  showed 
himself  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  com- 
mand of  language.  He  could  pour  forth  a  long 
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succession  of  round  and  stately  periods,  without 
premeditation,  without  ever  pausing  for  a  word, 
without  ever  repeating  a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver 
clearness,  and  with  a  pronunciation  so  articulate 
that  not  a  letter  was  slurred  over.  He  had  less 
amplitude  of  mind  and  less  richness  of  imagination 
than  Burke,  less  ingenuity  than  Windham,  less  wit 
than  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery  of  dialectical 
fence,  and  less  of  that  highest  sort  of  eloquence 
which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  together, 
than  Fox.  Yet  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of 
those  who  were  in  the  hahit  of  listening  to  that  re- 
markable race  of  men  placed  Pitt,  as  a  speaker, 
above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheridan,  and 
not  below  Fox.  His  declamation  was  copious, 
polished,  and  splendid.  In  power  of  sarcasm  he 
was  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  speaker,  ancient 
or  modern  ;  and  of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made 
merciless  use.  In  two  parts  of  the  oratorical  art 
which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister  of  state 
he  was  singularly  expert.  No  man  knew  better  how 
to  be  luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure.  When  he 
wished  to  be  understood,  he  never  failed  to  make 
himself  understood.  He  could  with  ease  present  to 
his  audience,  not  perhaps  an  exact  or  profound,  but 
a  clear,  popular,  and  plausible  view  of  the  most 
extensive  and  complicated  subject.  Nothing  was 
out  of  place  ;  nothing  was  forgotten  ;  minute  details, 
dates,  sums  of  money,  were  all  faithfully  preserved 
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in  his  memory  Even  intricate  questions  of  finance, 
when  explained  by  him,  seemed  clear  to  the  plainest 
man  among  his  hearers.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit, — and  no  man  who  is 
at  the  head  of  affairs  always  wishes  to  be  explicit, — 
he  had  a  marvellous  power  of  saying  nothing  in  lan- 
guage which  left  on  his  audience  the  impression  that 
he  had  said  a  great  deal  He  was  at  once  the  only 
man  who  could  open  a  budget  without  notes,  and  the 
only  man  who,  as  Windham  said,  could  speak  that 
most  elaborately  evasive  and  unmeaning  of  human 
compositions,  a  King's  speech,  without  premeditation. 
The  effect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a  great  extent 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  orator.  There  per- 
haps never  were  two  speakers  whose  eloquence  had 
more  of  what  may  be  called  the  race,  more  of  the 
flavour  imparted  by  moral  qualities,  than  Fox  and 
Pitt.  The  speeches  of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
charm  to  that  warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that 
sympathy  with  human  suffering,  that  admiration  for 
everything  great  and  beautiful,  and  that  hatred  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  which  interest  and  delight  us 
even  in  the  most  defective  reports.  No  person,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  hear  Pitt  without  perceiving 
him  to  be  a  man  of  high,  intrepid,  and  commanding 
spirit,  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  of 
his  own  intellectual  superiority,  incapable  of  the  low 
vices  of  fear  and  envy,  but  too  prone  to  feel  and  to 
show  disdain.  Pride,  indeed,  pervaded  the  whole 
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man,  was  written  in  the  harsh,  rigid  lines  of  his  face, 
was  marked  by  the  way  in  which  he  walked,  in 
which  he  sate,  in  which  he  stood,  and,  above  all,  in 
which  he  bowed.  Such  pride,  of  course,  inflicted 
many  wounds.  It  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that 
there  cannot  be  found,  in  all  the  ten  thousand  invec- 
tives written  against  Fox,  a  word  indicating  that  his 
demeanour  had  ever  made  a  single  personal  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  note  who  had 
been  partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued 
to  approve  his  public  conduct  and  to  support  his 
administration,  Cumberland  for  example,  Bos  well, 
and  Matthias,  were  so  much  irritated  by  the  contempt 
with  which  he  treated  them,  that  they  complained 
in  print  of  their  wrongs.  But  his  pride,  though  it 
made  him  bitterly  disliked  by  individuals,  inspired 
the  great  body  of  his  followers  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country  with  respect  and  confidence. 
They  took  him  at  his  own  valuation.  They  saw 
that  his  self-esteem  was  not  that  of  an  upstart  who 
was  drunk  with  good  luck  and  with  applause,  and 
who,  if  fortune  turned,  would  sink  from  arrogance 
into  abject  humility.  It  was  that  of  the  magnani- 
mous man  so  finely  described  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Ethics,  of  the  man  who  thinks  himself  worthy  of 
great  things,  being  in  truth  worthy.  It  sprang  from 
a  consciousness  of  great  powers  and  great  virtues, 
and  was  never  so  conspicuously  displayed  as  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  have 
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unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordinary  mind.  It 
was  closely  connected,  too,  with  an  ambition  which 
had  no  mixture  of  low  cupidity.  There  was  some- 
thing noble  in  the  cynical  disdain  with  which  the 
mighty  ministers  scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right 
and  left  among  those  who  valued  them,  while  he 
spurned  them  out  of  his  own  way.  Poor  himself, 
he  was  surrounded  by  Mends  on  whom  he  had 
bestowed  three  thousand,  six  thousand,  ten  thousand 
a  year.  Plain  Mister  himself,  he  had  made  more 
lords  than  any  three  ministers  that  had  preceded 
him.  The  garter,  for  which  the  first  dukes  in  the 
kingdom  were  contending,  was  repeatedly  offered  to 
him,  and  offered  in  vain. 

The  correctness  of  his  private  life  added  much  to 
the  dignity  of  his  public  character.  In  the  relations 
of  son,  brother,  uncle,  master,  friend,  his  conduct 
was  exemplary.  In  the  small  circle  of  his  intimate 
associates,  he  was  amiable,  affectionate,  even  playful. 
They  loved  him  sincerely ;  they  regretted  him  long ; 
and  they  would  hardly  admit  that  he  who  was  so 
kind  and.  gentle  with  them  could  be  stern  and 
haughty  with  others.  He  indulged,  indeed,  some- 
what too  freely  in  wine,  which  he  had  early  been 
directed  to  take  as  a  medicine,  and  which  use  had 
made  a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  very 
seldom  that  any  indication  of  undue  excess  could  be 
detected  in  his  tones  or  gestures ;  and,  in  truth,  two 
bottles  of  port  wern  Httle  more  to  him  than  two 
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dishes  of  tea.  He  had.  when  he  was  first  introduced 
into  the  clubs  of  Saint  James's  Street,  shown  a  strong 
taste  for  play ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  and  the 
resolution  to  stop  before  this  taste  had  acquired  the 
strength  of  habit.  From  the  passion  which  gene- 
rally exercises  the  most  tyrannical  dominion  over 
the  young  he  possessed  an  immunity,  which  is  pro- 
bably to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his  temperament  and 
partly  to  his  situation.  His  constitution  was  feeble : 
he  was  very  shy ;  and  he  was  very  busy.  The 
strictness  of  his  morals  furnished  such  buffoons  as 
Peter  Pindar  and  Captain  Morris  with  an  inexhaus- 
tible theme  for  merriment  of  no  very  delicate  kind. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class  of  English- 
men could  not  see  the  joke.  They  warmly  praised 
the  young  statesman  for  commanding  his  passions, 
and  for  covering  his  frailties,  if  he  had  frailties,  with 
decorous  obscurity,  and  would  have  been  very  far 
indeed  from  thinking  better  of  him  if  he  had  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  taunts  of  his  enemies  by 
taking  under  his  protection  a  Nancy  Parsons  or  a 
Marianne  Clark. 

No  part  of  the  immense  popularity  which  Pitt 
long  enjoyed  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  eulogies  of 
wits  and  poets.  It  might  have  been  naturally  ex- 
pected that  a  man  of  genius,  of  learning,  of  taste,  an 
orator  whose  diction  was  often  compared  to  that  of 
Tully,  the  representative,  too,  of  a  great  university, 
would  have  taken  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  befriending 
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eminent  writers,  to  whatever  political  party  they 
might  have  belonged  The  love  of  literature  had 
induced  Augustus  to  heap  benefits  on  Pompeians, 
Somers  to  be  the  protector  of  nonjurors,  Harley  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  Whigs.  But  it  could  not 
move  Pitt  to  show  any  favour  even  to  Pittites.  He 
was  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  in  general, 
poetry,  history,  and  philosophy,  ought  to  be  suffered, 
like  calico  and  cutlery,  to  find  their  proper  price  in 
the  market,  and  that  to  teach  men  of  letters  to  look 
habitually  to  the  state  for  their  recompense  is  bad 
for  the  state  and  bad  for  letters.  Assuredly  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  or  mischievous  than  to  waste 
the  public  money  in  bounties  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  people  who  ought  to  be  weighing  out 
grocery  or  measuring  out  drapery  to  write  bad  or 
middling  books.  But,  though  the  sound  rule  is 
that  authors  should  be  left  to  be  remunerated  by 
their  readers,  there  will,  in  every  generation,  be  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  To  distinguish  these 
special  cases  from  the  mass  is  an  employment  well 
worthy  of  the  faculties  of  a  great  and  accomplished 
ruler;  and  Pitt  would  assuredly  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  such  cases.  While  he  was  in 
power,  the  greatest  philologist  of  the  age,  his  own 
contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary  drudgery,  and  to 
spend  in  writing  squibs  for  the  Morning  Chronicle 
years  to  which  we  might  have  owed  an  all  but 
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perfect  text  of  the  whole  tragic  and  comic  drama 
of  Athens.  The  greatest  historian  of  the  age,  forced 
by  poverty  to  leave  his  country,  completed  his  im- 
mortal work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  The 
political  heterodoxy  of  Porson,  and  the  religious 
heterodoxy  of  Gibhon,  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in 
defence  of  the  minister  by  whom  those  eminent  men 
were  neglected.  But  there  were  other  cases  in  which 
no  such  excuse  could  be  set  up.  Scarcely  had  Pitt 
obtained  possession  of  unbounded  power  when  an 
aged  writer  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  had  made 
very  little  by  his  writings,  and  who  was  sinking  into 
the  grave  under  a  load  of  infirmities  and  sorrows, 
wanted  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  to  enable  him, 
during  the  winter  or  two  which  might  still  remain 
to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  the  soft 
climate  of  Italy.  Not  a  farthing  was  to  be  obtained ; 
and  before  Christmas  the  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary  and  of  the  laves  of  the  Poets  had  gasped 
his  last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of  Fleet 
Street.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Johnson 
appeared  the  Task,  incomparably  the  best  poem  that 
any  Englishman  then  living  had  produced — a  poem, 
too,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  in  a  well  con- 
stituted mind  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  compassion  for 
the  poet,  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whose  means 
were  scanty,  and  whom  the  most  cruel  of  all  the 
calamities  incident  to  humanity  had  made  incapable 
of  supporting  himself  by  vigorous  and  sustained 
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exertion.  Nowhere  had  Chatham  been  praised  with 
more  enthusiasm,  or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the 
subject,  than  in  the  Task.  The  son  of  Chatham, 
however,  contented  himself  with  reading  and  admir- 
ing the  book,  and  left  the  author  to  starve.  The 
pension  which,  long  after,  enabled  poor  Cowper  to 
close  his  melancholy  life,  unmolested  by  duns  and 
bailiffs,  was  obtained  for  him  by  the  strenuous  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Spencer.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
way  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards  Johnson  and  the 
way  in  which  Lord  Grey  acted  towards  his  political 
enemy  Scott,  when  Scott,  worn  out  by  misfortune 
and  disease,  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
Italian  air !  What  a  contrast  between  the  way  in 
which  Pitt  acted  towards  Cowper  and  the  way  in 
which  Burke,  a  poor  man  and  oat  of  place,  acted 
towards  Crabbe !  Even  Dundas,  who  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  literary  taste,  and  was  content  to  be 
considered  as  a  hard-headed  and  somewhat  coarse 
man  of  business,  was,  when  compared  with  his 
eloquent  and  classically  educated  friend,  a  Maecenas 
or  a  Leo.  Dundas  made  Burns  an  exciseman,  with 
seventy  pounds  a  year;  and  this  was  more  than  Pitt, 
during  his  long  tenure  of  power,  did  for  the  encour 
agement  of  letters.  Even  those  who  may  think  that 
it  is,  in  general,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  government 
to  reward  literary  merit,  will  hardly  deny  that  a 
government,  which  has  much  lucrative  church  pre- 
ferment in  its  gift,  is  bound,  in  distributing  that 
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preferment,  not  to  overlook  divines  whose  writings 
have  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt  that  he 
lay  under  any  such  obligation.  All  the  theological 
works  of  all  the  numerous  bishops  whom  he  made 
and  translated  are  not,  when  put  together,  worth  fifty 
pages  of  the  Horae  Paulinas,  of  the  Natural  Theology, 
or  of  the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
But  on  Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  never 
bestowed  the  smallest  benefice.  Artists  Pitt  treated 
as  contemptuously  as  writers.  For  painting  he  did 
simply  nothing.  Sculptors,  who  had  been  selected 
to  execute  monuments  voted  by  Parliament,  had  to 
haunt  the  ante- chambers  of  the  Treasury  during 
many  years  before  they  could  obtain  a  farthing  from 
him.  One  of  them,  after  vainly  soliciting  the 
minister  for  payment  during  fourteen  years,  had  the 
courage  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  King,  and  thus 
obtained  tardy  and  ungracious  justice.  Architects 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ ;  and  the  worst 
that  could  be  found  seem  to  have  been  employed. 
Not  a  single  fine  public  building  of  any  kind  or  in 
any  style  was  erected  during  his  long  administration. 
It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  no  ruler  whose 
abilities  and  attainments  would  bear  any  comparison 
with  his  has  ever  shown  such  cold  disdain  for  what 
is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters. 

His  first  administration  lasted  seventeen  years. 
That  long  period  is  divided  by  n.  strongly  marked 
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line  into  two  almost  exactly  equal  parts.  The  first 
part  ended  and  the  second  began  in  the  autumn  01 
1792.  Throughout  both  parts  Pitt  displayed  in  the 
highest  degree  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader. 
During  the  first  part  he  was  a  fortunate,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  skilful  administrator.  With  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  during  the 
second  part  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  contend- 
ing: but  his  eloquence  and  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  tactics  of  the  House  of  Commons  concealed  his 
incapacity  from  the  multitude. 

The  eight  years  which  followed  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1784  were  as  tranquil  and  prosperous  as  any 
eight  years  in  the  whole  history  of  England.  Neigh- 
bouring nations  which  had  lately  been  in  arms 
against  her,  and  which  had  flattered  themselves  that, 
in  losing  her  American  colonies,  she  had  lost  a  chief 
source  of  her  wealth  and  of  her  power,  saw,  with  won- 
der and  vexation,  that  she  was  more  wealthy  and 
more  powerful  than  ever.  Her  trade  increased.  Her 
manufactures  flourished.  Her  exchequer  was  full  to 
overflowing.  Very  idle  apprehensions  were  generally 
entertained,  that  the  public  debt,  though  much  less 
than  a  third  of  the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with 
ease,  would  be  found  too  heavy  for  the  strength 
of  the  nation.  Those  apprehensions  might  not  per- 
haps have  been  easily  quieted  by  reason.  But  Pitt 
quieted  them  by  a  juggle.  He  succeeded  in  per- 
suading first  himself,  and  then  the  whole  nation,  his 
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opponents  included,  that  a  new  sinking  fund,  which, 
so  far  as  it  differed  from  former  sinking  funds,  differed 
for  the  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious 
power  of  propagation  belonging  to  money,  put  into 
the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great  sums  not  taken 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer.  The  country, 
terrified  by  a  danger  which  was  no  danger,  hailed 
with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a  remedy 
which  was  no  remedy.  The  minister  was  almost 
universally  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiers. 
Meanwhile  both  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon found  that  England  was  as  formidable  an  anta- 
gonist as  she  had  ever  been.  France  had  formed  a 
plan  for  reducing  Holland  to  vassalage.  But  England 
interposed,  and  France  receded.  Spain  interrupted 
by  violence  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  the 
regions  near  the  Oregon.  But  England  armed,  and 
Spain  receded.  Within  the  island  there  was  pro- 
found tranquillity.  The  King  was,  for  the  first  time 
popular.  During  the  twenty-three  years  which  had 
followed  his  accession  he  had  not  been  loved  by  his 
subjects.  His  domestic  virtues  were  acknowledged. 
But  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  good  qualities 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  private  life  were 
wanting  to  his  political  character.  As  a  Sovereign, 
he  was  resentful,  unforgiving,  stubborn,  cunning. 
Under  his  rule  the  country  had  sustained  cruel  dis- 
graces and  disasters ;  and  every  one  of  those  disgraces 
and  disasters  was  imputed  to  his  strong  antipathies, 
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and  to  Ms  perverse  obstinacy  in  the  wrong.  One 
statesman  after  another  complained  that  he  had  been 
induced  by  royal  caresses,  entreaties,  and  promises, 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  affairs  at  a  difficult 
conjuncture,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  had,  not  without 
sullying  his  fame  and  alienating  his  best  friends, 
served  the  turn  for  which  he  was  wanted,  his  un- 
grateful master  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  and 
to  canvass  against  him.  Grenville,  Rockingham, 
Chatham,  men  of  widely  different  characters,  but  all 
three  upright  and  high-spirited,  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  Prince  under  whom  they  had  successively 
held  the  highest  place  in  the  government  was  one  of 
the  most  insincere  of  mankind.  His  confidence  was 
reposed,  they  said,  not  in  those  known  and  respon- 
sible counsellors  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  seals 
of  office,  but  in  secret  advisers  who  stole  up  the  back 
stairs  into  his  closet.  In  Parliament,  his  ministers, 
while  defending  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
opposition  in  front,  were  perpetually,  at  his  instiga- 
tion, assailed  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  by  a  vile 
band  of  mercenaries  who  called  themselves  his 
friends.  These  men  constantly,  while  in  possession 
of  lucrative  places  in  his  service,  spoke  and  voted 
against  bills  which  he  had  authorized  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bring  in. 
But  from  the  day  on  which  Pitt  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs  there  was  an  end  of  secret  influence. 
His  haughty  and  aspiring  spirit  was  not  to  be  satis- 
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fied  with  the  mere  show  of  power.  Any  attempt  to 
undermine  him  at  Court,  any  mutinous  movement 
among  his  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
certain  to  be  at  once  put  down.  He  had  only  to 
fender  his  resignation ;  and  he  could  dictate  his  own 
terms.  For  he,  and  he  alone,  stood  between  the 
King  and  the  Coalition.  He  was  therefore  little  less 
than  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  nation  loudly 
applauded  the  King  for  having  the  wisdom  to  repose 
entire  confidence  in  so  excellent  a  minister.  His 
Majesty's  private  virtues  now  began  to  produce  their 
full  effect.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the  model 
of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  honest,  good- 
natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early :  he  dined 
temperately :  he  was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife :  he 
never  missed  church;  and  at  church  he  never  missed 
a  response.  His  people  heartily  prayed  that  he 
might  long  reign  over  them;  and  they  prayed  the 
more  heartily  because  his  virtues  were  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposition. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind 
appeared  signally  on  one  great  occasion.  In  the 
autumn  of  1788  the  King  became  insane.  The 
opposition,  eager  for  office,  committed  the  great 
indiscretion  of  asserting  that  the  heir  apparent  had, 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  a  right  to  be 
Regent  with  the  full  powers  of  royalty.  Pitt,  on  the 
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other  hand,  maintained  it  to  be  the  constitutional 
doctrine  that,  when  a  Sovereign  is,  by  reason  of 
infancy,  disease,  or  absence,  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing the  regal  functions,  it  belongs  to  the  estates  of 
the  realm  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  vicegerent, 
and  with  what  portion  of  the  executive  authority 
such  vicegerent  shall  be  entrusted.  A  long  and 
violent  contest  followed,  in  which  Pitt  was  supported 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  during  the  first  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Tories  with  one  voice  applauded  him  for 
defending  the  sick-bed  of  a  virtuous  and  unhappy 
Sovereign  against  a  disloyal  faction  and  an  undutiful 
son.  Not  a  few  Whigs  applauded  him  for  asserting 
the  authority  of  Parliaments  and  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  which 
seemed  to  have  too  much  affinity  with  the  servile 
theory  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  middle 
class,  always  zealous  on  the  side  of  decency  and  the 
domestic  virtues,  looked  forward  with  dismay  to  a 
reign  resembling  that  of  Charles  II.  The  palace, 
which  had  now  been,  during  thirty  years,  the  pattern 
of  an  English  home,  would  be  a  public  nuisance,  a 
school  of  profligacy.  To  the  good  King's  repast  of 
mutton  and  lemonade,  despatched  at  three  o'clock, 
would  succeed  midnight  banquets,  from  which  the 
guests  would  be  carried  home  speechless.  To  the 
backgammon  board  at  which  the  good  King  played 
for  a  little  silver  with  his  equerries,  would  succeed 
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faro  tables  from  which  young  patricians  who  had 
sate  down  rich  would  rise  up  beggars.  The  drawing- 
room,  from  which  the  frown  of  the  Queen  had  repelled 
a  whole  generation  of  frail  beauties,  would  now  be 
again  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Barbara 
Palmer  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille.  Nay,  severely 
as  the  public  reprobated  the  Prince's  many  illicit 
attachments,  his  one  virtuous  attachment  was  repro- 
bated more  severely  still.  Even  in  grave  and  pious 
circles  his  Protestant  mistresses  gave  less  scandal 
than  his  Popish  wife.  That  he  must  be  Eegent 
nobody  ventured  to  deny.  But  he  and  his  friends 
were  so  unpopular  that  Pitt  could,  with  general 
approbation,  propose  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Regent  by  restrictions  to  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  subject  a  Prince  beloved  and  trusted 
by  the  country.  Some  interested  men,  fully  expect- 
ing a  change  of  administration,  went  over  to  the 
opposition.  But  the  majority,  purified  by  these 
desertions,  closed  its  ranks,  and  presented  a  more 
firm  array  than  ever  to  the  enemy.  In  every 
division  Pitt  was  victorious.  When  at  length,  after 
i  stormy  interregnum  of  three  months,  it  was  an- 
nounced, on  the  very  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Regent,  that  the  King  was  himself  again,  the  nation 
was  wild  with  delight.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  His  Majesty  resumed  his  functions,  a  spon- 
taneous illumination,  the  most  general  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  England,  brightened  the  whole  vast 
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space  from  Highgate  to  Tooting,  and  from  Hammer- 
smith to  Greenwich.  On  the  day  on  which  he  re- 
turned thanks  in  the  cathedral  of  his  capital,  all  the 
horses  and  carriages  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
London  were  too  few  fox  the  multitudes  which 
flocked  to  see  him  pass  through  the  streets.  A 
second  illumination  followed,  which  was  even  su- 
perior to  the  first  in  magnificence.  Pitt  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  from  the  tumultuous  kindness  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  which  insisted  on  drawing 
his  coach  from  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  to  Downing 
Street.  This  was  the  moment  at  which  his  fame 
and  fortune  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith. 
His  influence  in  the  closet  was  as  great  as  that  of 
Carr  or  Villiers  had  been.  His  dominion  over  the 
Parliament  was  more  absolute  than  that  of  Walpole 
or  Pelham  had  been.  He  was  at  the  same  time  as 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  populace  as  ever  Wilkes 
or  Sacheverell  had  been.  Nothing  did  more  to  raise 
his  character  than  his  noble  poverty.  It  was  well 
known  that,  if  he  had  been  dismissed  from  office 
after  more  than  five  years  of  boundless  power,  he 
would  hardly  have  carried  out  with  him  a  sum 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  set  of  chambers  in  which, 
as  he  cheerfully  declared,  he  meant  to  resume  the 
practice  of  the  law.  His  admirers,  however,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  suffer  him  to  depend  on  daily 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  voluntary  contributions 
which  were  awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  city  of 
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London  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  a 
rich  man.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
haughty  spirit  would  have  stooped  to  accept  a  pro- 
vision so  honourably  earned  and  so  honourably 
bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  glory  had  this 
extraordinary  man  risen  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  Only  ten  days 
after  the  triumphant  procession  to  Saint  Paul's,  the 
States-General  of  France,  after  an  interval  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy-four  years,  met  at  Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Kevolution  which  followed 
was  long  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country. 
Burke  saw  much  further  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  whatever  his  sagacity  descried  was 
refracted  and  discoloured  by  his  passions  and  his 
imagination.  More  than  three  years  elapsed  before 
the  principles  of  the  English  administration  under- 
went any  material  change.  Nothing  could  as  yet 
be  milder  or  more  strictly  constitutional  than  the 
minister's  domestic  policy.  Not  a  single  act  indicat- 
ing an  arbitrary  temper  or  a  jealousy  of  the  people 
could  be  imputed  to  him.  He  had  never  applied  to 
Parliament  for  any  extraordinary  powers.  He  had 
never  used  with  harshness  the  ordinary  powers 
entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment. Not  a  single  state  prosecution  which  would 
even  now  be  called  oppressive  had  been  instituted 
by  him.  Indeed,  the  onlv  oppressive  state  prosecu- 
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tion  instituted  during  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
administration  was  that  of  Stockdale,  which  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposition.  In  office,  Pitt  had  redeemed  the 
pledges  which  he  had,  at  his  entrance  into  public 
life,  given  to  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform. 
He  had,  in  1785,  brought  forward  a  judicious  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  representative  system, 
and  had  prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to  refrain 
from  talking  against  that  plan,  but  to  recommend  it 
to  the  Houses  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.*  This 
attempt  failed :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  French  Eevolution  had  not  produced  a  violent 
reaction  of  public  feeling,  Pitt  would  have  performed, 
with  little  difficulty  and  no  danger,  that  great  work 
which,  at  a  later  period,  Lord  Grey  could  accomplish 
only  by  means  which  for  a  time  loosened  the  very 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  When  the 
atrocities  of  the  slave  trade  were  first  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  no  abolitionist  was 
more  zealous  than  Pitt.  When  sickness  prevented 
Wilberforce  from  appearing  in  public,  his  place  was 
most  efficiently  supplied  by  his  friend  the  minister. 
A  humane  bill,  wliich  mitigated  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  was,  in  1788,  earned  by  the  eloquence 

*  The  speech  with  which  the  King  opened  the  session  of 
1785  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  His  Majesty  would 
heartily  concur  in  every  measure  which  could  tend  to  secure 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution.  These  words  were  at 
'he  time  understood  to  refer  to  Pitt's  Reform  Bill. 
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and  determined  spirit  of  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  some  of  his  own  colleagues ;  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that,  in  order 
to  carry  that  bill,  he  kept  the  Houses  sitting,  in 
spite  of  many  murmurs,  long  after  the  business  of 
the  government  had  been  done,  and  the  Appropriation 
Act  passed.  In  1791  he  cordially  concurred  with 
Fox  in  maintaining  the  sound  constitutional  doctrine, 
that  an  impeachment  is  not  terminated  by  a  dissolu- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  two  great 
rivals  contended  side  by  side  in  a  far  more  important 
cause.  They  are  fairly  entitled  to  divide  the  high 
honour  of  having  added  to  our  statute-book  the 
inestimable  law  which  places  the  liberty  of  the  press 
under  the  protection  of  juries.  On  one  occasion, 
and  one  alone,  Pitt,  during  the  first  half  of  his  long 
administration,  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  Whig.  In  the  debate  on  the  Test  Act, 
he  stooped  to  gratify  the  master  whom  he  served, 
the  university  which  he  represented,  and  the  great 
body  of  clergymen  and  country  gentlemen  on  whose 
support  he  rested,  by  talking,  with,  little  heartiness, 
indeed,  and  with  no  asperity,  the  language  of  a  Tory. 
With  this  single  exception,  his  conduct  from  the 
end  of  1783  to  the  middle  of  1792  was  that  of  an 
honest  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Nor  did  anything,  during  that  period,  indicate 
that  he  loved  war,  or  harboured  any  malevolent 
feeling  against  any  neighbouring  nation.  Those 
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French  writers  who  have  represented  him  as  a  Han- 
nibal sworn  in  childhood  by  his  father  to  bear  eter- 
nal hatred  to  France,  as  having,  by  mysterious 
intrigues  and  lavish  bribes,  instigated  the  leading 
Jacobins  to  commit  those  excesses  which  dishonoured 
the  Eevolution,  as  having  been  the  real  author  of 
the  first  coalition,  know  nothing  of  his  character  or 
of  his  history.  So  far  was  he  from  being  a  deadly 
enemy  to  France,  that  his  laudable  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  closer  connection  with  that  country  by 
means  of  a  wise  and  liberal  treaty  of  commerce 
brought  on  him  the  severe  censure  of  the  opposition. 
He  was  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  a 
degenerate  son,  and  that  his  partiality  for  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  our  island  was  enough  to  make  his 
great  father's  bones  stir  under  the  pavement  of  the 
Abbey. 

And  this  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  die  in  1792,  would  now  have  been 
associated  with  peace,  with  freedom,  with  philan- 
thropy, with  temperate  reform,  with  mild  and  con- 
stitutional administration,  lived  to  associate  his 
name  with  arbitrary  government,  with  harsh  laws 
harshly  executed,  with  alien  bills,  with  gagging 
bills,  with  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
with  cruel  punishments  inflicted  on  some  political 
agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecutions  instituted 
against  others,  and  with  the  most  costly  and  most 
sanguinary  wars  of  modern  times.  He  lived  to  be 
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held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  stern  oppressor  of  England, 
and  the  indefatigable  disturber  of  Europe.  Poets, 
contrasting  his  earlier  with  his  later  years,  likened 
him  sometimes  to  the  apostle  who  kissed  in  order  to 
betray,  and  sometimes  to  the  evil  angels  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate.  A  satirist  of  great  genius 
introduced  the  fiends  of  Famine,  Slaughter,  and  Fire, 
proclaiming  that  they  had  received  their  commission 
from  One  whose  name  was  formed  of  four  letters, 
and  promising  to  give  their  employer  ample  proofs 
of  gratitude.  Famine  would  gnaw  the  multitude 
till  they  should  rise  up  against  him  in  madness. 
The  demon  of  Slaughter  would  impel  them  to  tear 
hi™  from  limb  to  limb.  But  Fire  boasted  that  she 
alone  could  reward  him  as  he  deserved,  and  that  she 
would  cling  round  him  to  all  eternity.  By  the 
French  press  and  the  French  tribune  every  crime 
that  disgraced  and  every  calamity  that  afflicted 
France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster  Pitt  and  his 
guineas.  While  the  Jacobins  were  dominant,  it  was 
he  who  had  corrupted  the  Gironde,  who  had  raised 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux  against  the  Convention,  who 
had  suborned  Paris  to  assassinate  Lepelletier,  and 
Cecilia  Regnault  to  assassinate  Eobespierre.  When 
the  Thermidorian  reaction  came,  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Eeign  of  Terror  were  imputed  to  him.  Collot 
D'Herbois  and  Fouquier  Thinville  had  been  his 
pensioners.  It  was  he  who  had  hired  the  murderers 
of  September,  who  had  dictated  the  pamphlets  of 
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Marat  and  the  Carmagnoles  of  Barrere,  who  had  paid 
Lebon  to  deluge  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  tc 
choke  the  Loire  with  corpses. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor 
arbitrary  government.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and 
freedom,  driven,  by  a  stress  against  which  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  any  will  or  any  intellect  to 
struggle,  out  of  the  course  to  which  his  inclinations 
pointed,  and  for  which  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments fitted  him,  and  forced  into  a  policy  repugnant 
to  his  feelings  and  unsuited  to  his  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A 
man  ought  no  more  to  be  called  an  apostate  because 
his  opinions  alter  with  the  opinions  of  the  great 
body  of  his  contemporaries  than  he  ought  to  be  called 
an  oriental  traveller  because  he  is  always  going 
round  from  west  to  east  with  the  globe  and  every- 
thing that  is  upon  it.  Between  the  spring  of  1789 
and  the  close  of  1792,  the  public  mind  of  England 
underwent  a  great  change.  If  the  change  of  Pitt's 
sentiments  attracted  peculiar  notice,  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  changed  more  than  his  neighbours ;  for  in 
fact  he  changed  less  than  most  of  them ;  but  because 
his  position  was  far  more  conspicuous  than  theirs, 
because  he  was,  till  Bonaparte  appeared,  the  indi- 
vidual who  filled  the  greatest  space  in  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  word.  During  a 
short  time  the  nation,  and  Pitt,  as  one  of  the  nation, 
looked  with  interest  and  approbation  on  the  French 
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Revolution.  But  soon  vast  confiscations,  the  violent 
sweeping  away  of  ancient  institutions,  the  domina- 
tion of  clubs,  the  barbarities  of  mobs  maddened  by 
famine  and  hatred,  produced  a  reaction  here.  The 
court,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  merchants,  in  short,  nineteen  twentieths 
of  those  who  had  good  roofs  over  their  heads  and 
good  coats  on  their  backs,  became  eager  and  into- 
lerant Antijacobins.  This  feeling  was  at  least  as 
strong  among  the  minister's  adversaries  as  among 
his  supporters.  Fox  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain 
his  followers.  All  his  genius,  all  his  vast  personal 
influence,  could  not  prevent  them  from  rising  up 
against  him  in  general  mutiny.  Burke  set  the 
example  of  revolt ;  and  Burke  was  in  no  long  time 
joined  by  Portland,  Spencer,  Fitzwilliam,  Lough- 
borough,  Carlisle,  Malmesbury,  Windham,  Elliot. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  followers  of  the 
great  Whig  statesman  and  orator  diminished  from 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  fifty.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherents  left. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have  been 
a  similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial  benches,  if  Pitt 
had  obstinately  resisted  the  general  wish.  Pressed 
at  once  by  his  master  and  by  his  colleagues,  by  old 
friends  and  by  old  opponents,  he  abandoned,  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  the  policy  which  was  dear  to  his 
heart.  He  laboured  hard  to  avert  the  European 
war.  When  the  European  war  broke  out,  he  still 
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flattered  himself  tnat  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
this  country  to  take  either  side.  In  the  spring  of 
1792  he  congratulated  the  Parliament  on  the  prospect 
of  long  and  prrfound  peace,  and  proved  his  sincerity 
by  proposing  large  remissions  of  taxation.  Down 
to  the  end  of  that  year  he  continued  to  cherish  the 
nope  that  England  might  be  able  to  preserve  neu- 
trality. But  the  passions  which  raged  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  restrained.  The 
republicans  who  ruled  France  were  inflamed  by  a 
fanaticism  resembling  that  of  the  Mussulmans,  who, 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  went  forth,  conquering  and  converting,  east- 
ward to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  westward  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  higher  and  middle  classes 
of  England  were  animated  by  zeal  not  less  fiery  than 
that  of  the  Crusaders  who  raised  the  cry  of  Deus 
vult  at  Clennont.  The  impulse  which  drove  the 
two  nations  to  a  collision  was  not  to  be  arrested  by 
the  abilities  or  by  the  authority  of  any  single  man. 
As  Pitt  was  in  front  of  his  fellows,  and  towered  high 
above  them,  he  seemed  to  lead  them.  But  in  fact 
he  was  violently  pushed  on  by  them,  and,  had  he 
held  back  but  a  little  more  than  he  did,  would  have 
been  thrust  out  of  their  way  or  trampled  under  their 
feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current:  and  from  that  day 
his  misfortunes  began.  The  truth  is  that  there  were 
only  two  consistent  courses  before  him.  Since  he 
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did  not  choose  to  oppose  himself,  side  by  side  with 
Fox,  to  the  public  feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the 
advice  of  Burke,  and  should  have  availed  himself  of 
that  feeling  to  the  full  extent.  If  it  was  impossible 
to  preserve  peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only 
policy  which  could  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have 
proclaimed  a  Holy  "War  for  religion,  morality,  pro- 
perty, order,  public  law,  and  should  have  thus 
opposed  to  the  Jacobins  an  energy  equal  to  their  own. 
Unhappily  he  tried  to  find  a  middle  path ;  and  he 
found  one  which  united  all  that  was  worst  in  both 
extremes.  He  went  to  war:  but  he  would  not 
understand  the  peculiar  character  of  that  war.  He 
was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact,  that  he  was 
contending  against  a  state  which  was  also  a  sect, 
and  that  the  new  quarrel  between  England  and 
France  was  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  old 
quarrels  about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  combat  frantic  enthu- 
siasm, boundless  ambition,  restless  activity,  the 
wildest  and  most  audacious  spirit  of  innovation; 
and  he  acted  as  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  the 
harlots  and  fops  of  the  old  Court  of  Versailles,  with 
Madame  De  Pompadour  and  the  Abbe"  de  Bernis. 
It  was  pitiable  to  hear  him,  year  after  year,  proving 
to  an  admiring  audience  that  the  wicked  Eepublic 
was  exhausted,  that  she  could  not  hold  out,  that 
her  credit  was  gone,  that  her  assignats  were  not 
worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which  they  were 
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made ;  as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a  government  of 
which  the  principle  was  rapine,  as  if  Alboin  could 
not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  had  negotiated  a 
loan  at  fire  per  cent,  as  if  the  exchequer  bills  of 
Attila  had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that  a 
man  who  so  completely  mistook  the  nature  of  a 
contest  could  carry  on  that  contest  successfully. 
Great  as  Pitt's  abilities  were,  his  military  admini- 
stration was  that  of  a  driveller.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  nation  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
of  a  nation  eminently  distinguished  by  all  the 
physical  and  all  the  moral  qualities  which  make 
excellent  soldiers.  The  resources  at  his  command 
were  unlimited.  The  Parliament  was  even  more 
ready  to  grant  him  men  and  money  than  he  was  to 
ask  for  them.  In  such  an  emergency,  and  with 
such  means,  such  a  statesman  as  Richelieu,  as 
Louvois,  as  Chatham,  as  "Wellesley,  would  have 
created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  finest  armies  in 
the  world,  and  would  soon  have  discovered  and 
brought  forward  generals  worthy  to  command  such 
an  army.  Germany  might  have  been  saved  by 
another  Blenheim;  Flanders  recovered  by  another 
Eamilies;  another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered 
the  Eoyalist  and  Catholic  provinces  of  France  from 
a  yoke  which  they  abhorred,  and  might  have  spread 
terror  even  to  the  barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact 
is,  that,  after  eight  years  of  war,  after  a  vast  de- 
struction of  life,  after  an  expenditure  of  wealth  far 
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exceeding  the  expenditure  of  the  American  war,  ol 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  and  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
united,  the  English  army,  under  Pitt,  was  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  It  could  not  boast  of 
one  single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never  shown 
itself  on  the  Continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased, 
forced  to  re-embark,  or  forced  to  capitulate.  To 
take  some  sugar  island  in  the  "West  Indies,  to 
scatter  some  mob  of  half  naked  Irish  peasants,  such 
were  the  most  splendid  victories  won  by  the  British 
troops  under  Pitt's  auspices. 

The  English  navy  no  mismanagement  could  ruin. 
But  during  a  long  period  whatever  mismanagement 
could  do  was  done.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  without 
a  single  qualification  for  high  public  trust,  was  made, 
by  a  fraternal  partiality,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  was  kept  in  that  great  post  during  two  years  of 
a  war  in  which  the  very  existence  of  the  state  de- 
pended on  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  He  continued 
to  doze  away  and  trifle  away  the  time  which  ought 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  till  the 
whole  mercantile  body,  though  generally  disposed 
to  support  the  government,  complained  bitterly  that 
our  flag  gave  no  protection  to  our  trade.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  succeeded  by  George  Earl  Spencer, 
one  of  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who,  in  the 
great  schism  caused  by  the  French  Eevolution,  had 
followed  Burke.  Lord  Spencer,  though  inferior  to 
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many  of  his  colleagues  as  an  orator,  was  decidedly 
the  best  administrator  among  them.  To  him  it  was 
owing  that  a  long  and  gloomy  succession  of  days  of 
fasting,  and,  most  emphatically,  of  humiliation,  was 
interrupted,  twice  in  the  short  space  of  eleven 
months,  hy  days  of  thanksgiving  for  great  victories. 
It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapa- 
city which  Pitt  showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most  decisive 
proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abili- 
ties. Yet  this  is  the  simple  truth.  For  assuredly 
one-tenth  part  of  his  errors  and  disasters  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  power  and  influence  of  any  minister 
who  had  not  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  While  his  schemes 
were  confounded,  while  his  predictions  were  falsified, 
while  the  coalitions  which  he  had  laboured  to  form 
were  falling  to  pieces,  while  the  expeditions  which 
he  had  sent  forth  at  enormous  cost  were  ending  in 
rout  and  disgrace,  while  the  enemy  against  whom  he 
was  feebly  contending  was  subjugating  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  the  Electorate  of  Mentz  and  the  Electorate 
of  Treves,  Holland,  Piedmont,  liguria,  Lombardy, 
his  authority  over  the  House  of  Commons  was  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  absolute.  There 
was  his  empire.  There  were  his  victories,  his  Lodi 
and  his  Arcola,  his  Rivoli  and  his  Marengo.  If  some 
great  misfortune,  a  pitched  battle  lost  by  the  allies, 
the  annexation  of  a  new  department  to  the  French 
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Republic,  a  sanguinary  insurrection  in  Ireland,  a 
mutiny  in  tlie  fleet,  a  panic  in  the  city,  a  run  on  the 
bank,  had  spread  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  his 
majority,  that  dismay  lasted  only  till  he  rose  from 
the  Treasury  bench,  drew  up  his  haughty  head, 
stretched  his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and 
poured  forth,  in  deep  and  sonorous  tones,  the  lofty 
language  of  inextinguishable  hope  and  inflexible  re- 
solution. Thus,  through  a  long  and  calamitous 
period,  every  disaster  that  happened  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament  was  regularly  followed  by  a 
triumph  within  them.  At  length  he  had  no  longer 
an  opposition  to  encounter.  Of  the  great  party 
which  had  contended  against  him  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  his  administration  more  than  one  half 
now  marched  under  his  standard,  with  his  old  com- 
petitor the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  head ;  and  the 
rest  had,  after  many  vain  struggles,  quitted  the  field 
in  despair.  Fox  had  retired  to  the  shades  of  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  and  had  there  found,  in  the  society  of 
friends  whom  no  vicissitude  could  estrange  from 
him,  of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of 
the  illustrious  dead  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of 
Florence,  ample  compensation  for  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  public  life.  Session  followed  session 
with  scarcely  a  single  division.  In  the  eventful 
year  1799,  the  largest  minority  that  could  be 
mustered  against  the  government  was  twenty-five. 
In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time 
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assuredly  no  want  of  vigour.  While  he  offered  to 
French  Jacobinism  a  resistance  so  feeble  that  it  only 
encouraged  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  suppress,  he 
put  down  English  Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  repeatedly  suspended. 
Public  meetings  were  placed  under  severe  restraints. 
The  government  obtained  from  Parliament  power  to 
send  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  were  suspected 
of  evil  designs  ;  and  that  power  was  not  suffered  to 
be  idle.  Writers  who  propounded  doctrines  adverse 
to  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  proscribed  and 
punished  without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a 
republican  to  avow  his  political  creed  over  his  beef- 
steak and  his  bottle  of  port  at  a  chop-house.  The 
old  laws  of  Scotland  against  sedition,  laws  which 
were  considered  by  Englishmen  as  barbarous,  and 
which  a  succession  of  governments  had  suffered  to 
rust,  were  now  furbished  up  and  sharpened  anew. 
Men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished  manners 
were,  for  offences  which  at  Westminster  would  have 
been  treated  as  mere  misdemeanours,  sent  to  herd 
with  felons  at  Botany  Bay.  Some  reformers,  whose 
opinions  were  extravagant,  and  whose  language  was 
intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamed  of  subvert- 
ing the  government  by  pnysical  force,  were  indicted 
for  high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the  gallows 
only  by  the  righteous  verdicts  of  juries.  This  seve- 
rity was  at  the  time  loudly  applauded  by  alarmists 
whom  fear  had  made  cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a 
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very  different  light  by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Englishmen  who  wished  for  a  revolution  were, 
even  in  number,  not  formidable,  and,  in  everything 
but  number,  a  faction  utterly  contemptible,  without 
arms,  or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organisation,  or  leader. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  he  was  in 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  might 
easily  have  repressed,  the  turbulence  of  the  discon- 
tented minority  by  firmly  yet  temperately  enforcing 
the  ordinary  law.  Whatever  vigour  he  showed 
during  this  unfortunate  part  of  his  life  was  vigour 
out  of  place  and  season.  He  was  all  feebleness  and 
languor  in  his  conflict  with  the  foreign  enemy  who 
was  really  to  be  dreaded,  and  reserved  all  his  energy 
and  resolution  for  the  domestic  enemy  who  might 
safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the  last 
eight  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  deserves  high 
praise.  He  was  the  first  English  minister  who  formed 
great  designs  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that 
unfortunate  country  had  been  kept  down  during 
many  generations  seemed  to  him  unjust  and  cruel ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  his  abilities 
not  to  perceive  that,  in  a  contest  against  the  Jaco- 
bins, the  Roman  Catholics  were  his  natural  allies. 
Had  he  been  able  to  do  all  that  he  wished,  it  is 
probable  that  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  would  have 
averted  the  rebellion  of  1798.  But  the  difficulties 
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which  he  encountered  were  great,  perhaps  insur- 
mountable ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were,  rathei 
by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  fault,  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jacobins.  There  was  a  third  great 
rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Englishry,  a  rising 
not  less  formidable  than  the  risings  of  1641  and 
1689.  The  Englishry  remained  victorious ;  and  it 
was  necessary  for  Pitt,  as  it  had  been  necessary  for 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange  before  him, 
to  consider  how  the  victory  should  be  used.  It  is 
only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  formed  a 
scheme  of  policy,  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous 
and  so  humane,  that  it  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  among  statesmen.  He  determined  to 
make  Ireland  one  kingdom  with  England,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
from  civil  disabilities,  and  to  grant  a  public  mainten- 
ance to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Had  he  been 
able  to  carry  these  noble  designs  into  effect,  the 
Union  would  have  been  a  Union  indeed.  It  would 
have  been  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  Irishmen  with  civil  and  religious 
freedom ;  and  the  old  Parliament  in  College  Green 
would  have  been  regretted  only  by  a  small  knot  of 
discarded  jobbers  and  oppressors,  and  would  have 
been  remembered  by  the  body  of  the  nation  with 
the  loathing  and  contempt  due  to  the  most  tyrannical 
and  the  most  corrupt  assembly  that  had  ever  sate  in 
Europe.  But  Pitt  could  execute  only  one  half  of 
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what  he  had  projected.     He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to 
the  Union :  but  that  reconciliation  of  races  and  sects, 
without  which  the  Union  could  exist  only  in  name, 
was  not  accomplished.     He  was  well  aware  that  he 
was  likely  to  find  difficulties  in  the  closet.     But  he 
nattered  himself  that,  by  cautious  and  dexterous 
management,  those  difficulties  might  be  overcome. 
Unhappily,  there  were  traitors  and  sycophants  in 
high  place  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  own 
time  and  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  his 
scheme  to  the  king,  and  disclosed  it  in  the  manner 
most  likely  to  irritate  and  alarm  a  weak  and  diseased 
mind.      His   Majesty  absurdly   imagined   that  his 
coronation  oath  bound  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to 
any  bill  for  relieving  Eoman  Catholics  from  civil 
disabilities.      To  argue  with  him  was  impossible. 
Dundas  tried  to  explain  the  matter,  but  was  told  to 
keep  his  Scotch  metaphysics  to  himself.     Pitt,  and 
Pitt's  ablest  colleagues,  resigned  their  offices.     It 
was  necessary  that  the  King  should  make  a  new 
arrangement.    But  by  this  time  his  anger  and  distress 
had  brought  back  the  malady  which  had,  many  years 
before,  incapacitated  him  for  the  discharge  of  his 
functions.     He  actually  assembled  his  family,  read 
the  Coronation  oath  to  them,  and  told  them  that,  if 
he  broke  it,  the  Crown  would  immediately  pass  to 
the  House  of  Savoy.     It  was  not  until  after  an 
interregnum  of  several  weeks  that  he  regained  the 
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fall  use  of  his  small  faculties,  and  that  a  ministry 
after  his  own  heart  was  at  length  formed. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  a 
government  were  neither  solid  nor  splendid.  To 
that  party,  weak  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  every 
kind  of  talent,  which  was  hostile  to  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  his  late  advisers,  he  could  not 
have  recourse.  For  that  party,  while  it  differed  from 
his  late  advisers  on  every  point  on  which  they  had 
been  honoured  with  his  approbation,  cordially  agreed 
with  them  as  to  the  single  matter  which  had  brought 
on  them  his  displeasure.  All  that  was  left  to  him 
was  to  call  up  the  rear  ranks  of  the  old  ministry  to 
form  the  front  rank  of  a  new  ministry.  In  an  age 
pre-eminently  fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents,  a 
cabinet  was  formed  containing  hardly  a  single  man 
who,  in  parliamentary  talents,  could  be  considered 
as  even  of  the  second  rate.  The  most  important 
offices  in  the  state  were  bestowed  on  decorous  and 
laborious  mediocrity.  Henry  Addington  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  an  early,  indeed 
a  hereditary,  friend  of  Pitt,  and  had  by  Pitt's  influ- 
ence been  placed,  while  still  a  young  man,  in  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  univer- 
sally admitted  to  have  been  the  best  speaker  that 
had  sate  in  that  chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous 
faculties ;  and  the  highly  respectable  situation  which 
he  had  long  occupied  with  honour  had  rather  unfitted 
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than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties. 
His  business  had  been  to  bear  himself  evenly  be- 
tween contending  factions.  He  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  war  of  words ;  and  he  had  always  been  addressed 
with  marked  deference  by  the  great  orators  who 
thundered  against  each  other  from  his  right  and  from 
his  left.  It  was  not  strange  that  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  had  to  encounter  keen  and  vigorous  antago- 
nists, who  dealt  hard  blows  without  the  smallest 
ceremony,  he  should  have  been  awkward  and 
unready,  or  that  the  air  of  dignity  and  authority 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  former  post,  and  of 
which  he  had  not  divested  himself,  should  have 
made  his  helplessness  laughable  and  pitiable. 
Nevertheless,  during  many  months,  his  power 
seemed  to  stand  firm.  He  was  a  favourite  with 
the  King,  whom  he  resembled  in  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than  Pitt  had 
ever  been.  The  nation  was  put  into  high  good 
humour  by  a  peace  with  France.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  rushed 
into  the  war  had  spent  itself.  Jacobinism  was  no 
longer  formidable.  Everywhere  there  was  a  strong 
reaction  against  what  was  called  the  atheistical  and 
anarchical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Bonaparte,  now  First  Consul,  was  busied  in  con- 
structing out  of  the  ruins  of  old  institutions  a  new 
ecclesiastical  establishment  and  a  new  order  of 
knighthood.  That  nothing  less  than  the  dominion 
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of  the  whole  civilized  world  would  satisfy  his  selfish 
ambition  was  not  yet  suspected;  nor  did  even  wise 
men  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  might  be  as  safe 
a  neighbour  as  any  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  been.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  therefore 
hailed  by  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  with 
extravagant  joy.  The  popularity  of  the  minister 
was  for  the  moment  immense.  His  want  of  parlia- 
mentary ability  was,  as  yet,  of  little  consequence: 
for  he  had  scarcely  any  adversary  to  encounter. 
The  old  opposition,  delighted  by  the  peace,  regarded 
him  with  favour.  A  new  opposition,  had  indeed 
been  formed  by  some  of  the  late  ministers,  and  was 
led  by  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by 
Windham  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  new 
opposition  could  scarcely  muster  ten  votes,  and  was 
regarded  with  no  favour  by  the  country.  On  Pitt 
the  ministers  relied  as  on  their  firmest  support. 
He  had  not,  like  some  of  his  colleagues,  retired  in 
anger.  He  had  expressed  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
conscientious  scruple  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  royal  mind ;  and  he  had  promised  his  successors 
all  the  help  in  his  power.  In  private  his  advice  was 
at  their  service.  In  Parliament  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  behind  them;  and,  in  more  than  one 
debate,  defended  them  with  powers  far  superior  to 
their  own.  The  King  perfectly  understood  the  value 
of  such  assistance.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  palace, 
he  took  the  old  minister  and  the  new  minister  aside. 
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"  If  we  three,"  he  said,  "  keep  together,  all  will  go 
well." 

But  it  was  hardly  possible,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  and,  more  especially,  Pitt  and  Addington 
being  what  they  were,  that  this  union  should  be 
durable.  Pitt,  conscious  of  superior  powers,  ima- 
gined that  the  place  which  he  had  quitted  was  now 
occupied  by  a  mere  puppet  which  he  had  set  up, 
which  he  was  to  govern  while  he  suffered  it  to 
remain,  and  which  he  was  to  fling  aside  as  soon  as 
he  wished  to  resume  his  old  position.  JSTor  was  it 
long  before  he  began  to  pine  for  tha  power  which 
he  had  relinquished.  He  had  been  so  early  raised 
to  supreme  authority  in  the  state,  and  had  enjoyed 
that  authority  so  long,  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  him.  In  retirement  his  days  passed  heavily. 
He  could  not,  like  Fox,  forget  the  pleasures  and 
cares  of  ambition  in  the  company  of  Euripides  or 
Herodotus.  Pride  restrained  him  from  intimating, 
even  to  his  dearest  friends,  that  he  wished  to  be 
again  minister.  But  he  thought  it  strange,  almost 
ungrateful,  that  his  wish  had  not  been  divined,  that 
it  had  not  been  anticipated,  by  one  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  deputy. 

Addington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  descend  from  his  high  position.  He  was, 
indeed,  under  a  delusion  much  resembling  that  of 
Abou  Hassan  in  the  Arabian  tale.  His  brain  was 
turned  by  his  short  and  unreal  Caliphate.  He  took 
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his  elevation  quite  seriously,  attributed  it  to  his 
own  merit,  and  considered  himself  as  one  of  the 
great  triumvirate  of  English  statesmen,  as  worthy  to 
make  a  third  with  Pitt  and  Fox. 

Such  "being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister  and 
of  the  present  minister,  a  rupture  was  inevitable; 
and  there  was  no  want  of  persons  bent  on  making 
that  rupture  speedy  and  violent.  Some  of  these 
persons  wounded  Addington's  pride  by  representing 
him  as  a  lacquey,  sent  to  keep  a  place  on  the 
Treasury  bench  till  his  master  should  find  it  con- 
venient to  come.  Others  took  every  opportunity  of 
praising  him  at  Pitt's  expense.  Pitt  had  waged  a 
long,  a  bloody,  a  costly,  an  unsuccessful  war. 
Addington  had  made  peace.  Pitt  had  suspended 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  Englishmen.  Under 
Addington  those  liberties  were  again  enjoyed.  Pitt 
had  wasted  the  public  resources.  Addington  was 
carefully  nursing  them.  It  was  sometimes  but  too 
evident  that  these  compliments  were  not  unpleasing 
to  Addington.  Pitt  became  cold  and  reserved. 
During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance 
from  London.  Meanwhile  his  most  intimate  friends, 
in  spite  of  his  declarations  that  he  made  no  com- 
plaint, and  that  he  had  no  wish  for  office,  exerted 
themselves  to  effect  a  change  of  ministry.  His 
favourite  disciple,  George  Canning,  young,  ardent, 
ambitious,  with  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  but 
with  a  temper  too  restless  and  a  wit  too  satirical  for 
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his  own  happiness,  was  indefatigable.     He  spoke  ' 
he  wrote;  he  intrigued;  he  tried  to  induce  a  large 
number  of  the  supporters  of  the  government  to  sign 
a  round  robin  desiring  a  change;  he  made  game  of 
Addmgton  and  of  Addington's  relations  in  a  sue- 
cession  of  lively  pasquinades.     The.  minister's  par- 
tisans retorted  with  equal  acrimony,  if  not  with 
equal  vivacity.     Pitt  could  keep  out  of  the  affray 
only  by  keeping  out  of  politics  altogether;  and  this 
t  soon  became  impossible  for  him  to  do.     Had 
Napoleon,  content  with  the  first  place  among  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  Continent,  and  with  a  military  repu- 
tation surpassing  that  of  Marlborough  or  of  Turenne, 
devoted  himself  to  the  noble  task  of  making  France' 
happy  by  mild  administration  and    wise  legisla- 
tion,  our  country  might  have  long  continued  to 
tolerate  a  government  of  fair  intentions  and  feeble 
abilities.     Unhappily,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had 
scarcely  been  signed,  when  the  restless  ambition 
and  the  insupportable  insolence  of  the  First  Consul 
convinced  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  that 
the  peace,  so  eagerly  welcomed,  was  only  a  precarious 
armistice.     As  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  a 
war  for  the  dignity,   the  independence,  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  was  at  hand,  men  looked  with 
increasing  uneasiness   on  the   weak    and    languid 
cabinet  which  would  have  to  contend  against  an 
enemy  who  united  more  than  the  power  of  Lewis 
the  Great  to  more  than  the  genius  of  Frederick  the 
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Great.  It  is  true  that  Addington  might  easily  have 
been  a  better  war  minister  than  Pitt,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  a  worse.  But  Pitt  had  cast  a 
spell  on  the  public  mind.  The  eloquence,  the  judg- 
ment, the  calm  and  disdainful  firmness  which  he 
had,  during  many  years,  displayed  in  Parliament, 
deluded  the  world  into  the  belief  that  he  must  be 
eminently  qualified  to  superintend  every  department 
of  politics ;  and  they  imagined,  even  after  the  miser- 
able failures  of  Dunkirk,  of  Quiberon,  and  of  the 
Holder,  that  he  was  the  only  statesman  who  could 
cope  with  Bonaparte.  This  feeling  was  nowhere 
stronger  than  among  Addington's  own  colleagues. 
The  pressure  put  on  him  was  so  strong,  that  he 
could  not  help  yielding  to  it ;  yet,  even  in  yielding, 
he  showed  how  far  he  was  from  knowing  his  own 
place.  His  first  proposition  was,  that  some  insig- 
nificant nobleman  should  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  nominal  head  of  the  administration, 
and  that  the  real  power  should  be  divided  between 
Pitt  and  himself,  who  were  to  be  secretaries  of  state. 
Pitt,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused  even  to 
discuss  such  a  scheme,  and  talked  of  it  with  bitter 
mirth.  "Which  secretaryship  was  offered  to  you?" 
his  friend  Wilberforce  asked.  "  Really,"  said  Pitt, 
"I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire."  Addington 
was  frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered  to 
resign  the  Treasury  to  Pitt,  on  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  extensive  change  in  the  government. 
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But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no  such  terms.  Then 
came  a  dispute  such  as  often  arises  after  negotiations 
orally  conducted,  even  when  the  negotiators  are  men 
of  strict  honour.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had 
passed;  Addington  gave  another;  and  though  the 
discrepancies  were  not  such  as  necessarily  implied 
any  intentional  violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both 
were  greatly  exasperated. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Consul  had 
come  to  a  crisis.  On  the  16th  of  May  1803,  the 
King  sent  a  message  calling  on  the  House  of 
Commons  to  support  him  in  withstanding  the  am- 
bitious and  encroaching  policy  of  France ;  and  on 
the  22d,  the  House  took  the  message  into  considera- 
tion. 

Pitt  had  now  been  living  many  months  in  retire- 
ment. There  had  been  a  general  election  since  he 
had  spoken  in  Parliament,  and  there  were  two 
hundred  members  who  had  never  heard  him.  It 
was  known  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  be  in  his 
place,  and  curiosity  was  wound  up  to  the  highest 
point.  Unfortunately,  the  short-hand  writers  were, 
in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on  that 
day  from  the  gallery,  so  that  the  newspapers  con- 
tained only  a  very  meagre  report  of  the  proceedings. 
But  several  accounts  of  what  passed  are  extant;  and 
of  those  accounts  the  most  interesting  is  contained 
in  an  unpublished  letter  written  by  a  very  young 
member,  John  William  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of 
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Dudley.  When  Pitt  rose,  he  was  received  with  loud 
cheering.  At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there  was  a 
burst  of  applause.  The  peroration  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  animated  and  magnificent  ever 
heard  in  Parliament.  "  Pitt's  speech,"  Fox  wrote  a 
few  days  later,  "  was  admired  very  much,  and  very 
justly.  I  think  it  was  the  best  he  ever  made  in 
that  style."  The  debate  was  adjourned;  and  on  the 
second  night  Fox  replied  in  an  oration  which,  as 
the  most  zealous  Pittites  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubtful  Adding- 
ton  made  a  pitiable  appearance  between  the  two 
great  rivals ;  and  it  was  observed  that  Pitt,  while 
exhorting  the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely  by  the 
executive  government  against  France,  said  not  a 
word  indicating  esteem  or  friendship  for  the  prime 
minister. 

War  was  speedily  declared.  The  First  Consul 
threatened  to  invade  England  at  the  head  of  the 
conquerors  of  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  formed  a  great 
camp  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  the  other  side 
of  those  Straits  the  whole  population  of  our  island 
was  ready  to  rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the 
soil  At  this  conjuncture,  as  at  some  other  great 
conjunctures  in  our  history,  the  conjuncture  of  1660, 
for  example,  and  the  conjuncture  of  1688,  there  was 
a  general  disposition  among  honest  and  patriotic  men 
to  forget  old  quarrels,  and  to  regard  as  a  friend  every 
person  who  was  ready,  in  the  existing  emergency,  to 
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do  his  part  towards  the  saving  of  the  state.  A  coali- 
tion of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country  would,  at 
that  moment,  have  been  as  popular  as  the  coalition 
of  1783  had  heen  unpopular.  Alone  in  the  kingdom 
the  King  looked  with  perfect  complacency  on  a 
cabinet  in  which  no  man  superior  to  himself  in 
genius  was  to  be  found,  and  was  so  far  from  being 
willing  to  admit  all  his  ablest  subjects  to  office  that 
he  was  bent  on  excluding  them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  different  parties 
which  agreed  in  regarding  the  government  with  dis- 
like and  contempt  came  to  an  understanding  with 
each  other.  But  in  the  spring  of  1804  it  became 
evident  that  the  weakest  of  ministries  would  have  to 
defend  itself  against  the  strongest  of  oppositions,  an 
opposition  made  up  of  three  oppositions,  each  of 
which  would,  separately,  have  been  formidable  from 
ability,  and  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable 
from  number.  The  party  which  had  opposed  the 
peace,  headed  by  Grenville  and  Windham,  and  the 
party  which  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
headed  by  Pox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  men 
now  in  power  were  incapable  of  either  making  a 
good  peace  or  waging  a  vigorous  war.  Pitt  had,  in 
1802,  spoken  for  peace  against  the  party  of  Grenville, 
and  had,  in  1803,  spoken  for  war  against  the  party 
of  Fox.  But  of  the  capacity  of  the  cabinet,  and 
especially  of  its  chie£  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs, 
he  thought  as  meanly  as  either  Fox  or  Grenville. 
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Questions  were  easily  found  on  which  all  the  enemies 
of  the  government  could  act  cordially  together.  The 
unfortunate  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  had, 
during  the  earlier  months  of  his  administration,  been 
supported  by  Pitt  on  one  side,  and  by  Fox  on  the 
other,  now  had  to  answer  Pitt,  and  to  be  answered 
by  Fox.  Two  sharp  debates,  followed  by  close 
divisions,  made  him  weary  of  his  post.  It  was 
known,  too,  that  the  Upper  House  was  even  more 
hostile  to  him  than  the  Lower,  that  the  Scotch  re- 
presentative peers  wavered,  that  there  were  signs  of 
mutiny  among  the  Bishops.  In  the  cabinet  itself 
there  was  discord,  and,  worse  than  discord,  treachery. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  way :  the  ministry  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  government  was 
entrusted  to  Pitt. 

Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  now  an  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  had  never  before  offered  itself,  and 
such  as  might  never  offer  itself  again,  of  uniting  in 
the  public  service,  on  honourable  terms,  all  the 
eminent  talents  of  the  kingdom.  The  passions  to 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  given  birth  were 
extinct.  The  madness  of  the  innovator  and  the 
madness  of  the  alarmist  had  alike  had  their  day. 
Jacobinism  and  Anti-jacobinism  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  together.  The  most  liberal  statesman  did 
not  think  that  season  propitious  for  schemes  of  par- 
liamentary reform ;  and  the  most  conservative  states- 
man could  not  pretend  that  there  was  any  occasion 
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for  gagging  bills  and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  The  great  struggle  for  independence 
and  national  honour  occupied  all  minds ;  and  those 
who  were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  that 
struggle  with  vigour  might  well  postpone  to  a  more 
convenient  time  all  disputes  about  matters  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these 
considerations,  Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry 
including  all  the  first  men  in  the  country.  The 
Treasury  he  reserved  for  himself;  and  to  Fox  he 
proposed  to  assign  a  share  of  power  little  inferior  to 
his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent :  but  the  King  would 
not  hear  of  it.  Dull,  obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at 
that  time,  half  mad,  he  positively  refused  to  admit 
Fox  into  his  service.  Anybody  else,  even  men  who 
had  gone  as  far  as  Fox,  or  further  than  Fox,  in  what 
His  Majesty  considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan, 
Grey,  Erskine,  should  be  graciously  received ;  but  Fox 
never.  During  several  hours  Pitt  laboured  in  vain 
to  reason  down  this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he 
was  perfectly  sincere  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it 
was  not  enough  to  be  sincere ;  he  should  have  been 
resolute.  Had  he  declared  himself  determined  not 
to  take  office  without  Fox.  the  royal  obstinacy  would 
have  given  way,  as  it  gave  way  a  few  months  later, 
when  opposed  to  the  immutable  resolution  of  Lord 
Grenville.  In  an  evil  hour  Pitt  yielded.  He  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  that,  though  he  con- 
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sented  to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illustrious  rival,  there 
would  still  remain  ample  materials  for  the  formation 
of  an  efficient  ministry.  That  hope  was  cruelly  dis- 
appointed Fox  entreated  his  friends  to  leave  per- 
sonal considerations  out  of  the  question,  and  declared 
that  he  would  support  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
an  efficient  and  patriotic  ministry  from  which  he 
should  be  himself  excluded.  Not  only  his  friends, 
however,  but  Grenville  and  Grenville's  adherents, 
answered  with  one  voice,  that  the  question  was  not 
personal,  that  a  great  constitutional  principle  was  at 
stake,  and  that  they  would  not  take  office  while  a 
man  eminently  qualified  to  render  service  to  the 
commonwealth  was  placed  under  a  ban  merely 
because  he  was  disliked  at  Court.  All  that  was  left 
to  Pitt  was  to  construct  a  government  out  of  the 
wreck  of  Addington's  feeble  administration.  The 
small  circle  of  his  personal  retainers  furnished  him 
with  a  very  few  useful  assistants,  particularly  Dundas, 
who  had  been  created  Viscount  Melville,  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  and  Canning. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  manner  in  which  Pitt 
entered  on  his  second  administration.  The  whole 
history  of  that  administration  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  commencement.  Almost  every  month  brought 
some  new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  the  war  with 
France  was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain.  The 
opponents  of  the  minister  were  numerous,  able,  and 
active.  His  most  useful  coadjuators  he  soon  lost. 
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Sickness  deprived  him  of  the  help  of  Lord  Harrowby. 
It  was  discovered  that  Lord  Melville  had  been 
guilty  of  highly  culpable  laxity  in  transactions  relat- 
ing to  public  money.  He  was  censured  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  driven  from  office,  ejected  from 
the  Privy  Council,  and  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours.  The  blow  fell  heavy  on  Pitt. 
It  gave  him,  he  said  in  Parliament,  a  deep  pang ;  and, 
as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his  lip  quivered;  his 
voice  shook;  he  paused;  and  his  hearers  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Such  tears 
shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved  nothing  but 
laughter.  Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and  open- 
hearted  Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but 
would  have  caused  no  surprise.  But  a  tear  from 
Pitt  would  have  been  something  portentous.  He 
suppressed  his  emotion,  however,  and  proceeded 
with  his  usual  majestic  self-possession. 

His  difficulties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  various 
expedients.  At  one  time  Addington  was  persuaded 
to  accept  office  with  a  peerage;  but  he  brought  no 
additional  strength  to  the  government.  Though  he 
went  through  the  form  of  reconciliation  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  forget  the  past.  While  he 
remained  in  place  he  was  jealous  and  punctilious ; 
and  he  soon  retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt 
renewed  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  master's  aversion 
to  Fox;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  King's  obsti- 
nacy was  gradually  giving  way.  But,  meanwhile,  it 
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was  impossible  for  the  minister  to  conceal  from  the 
public  eye  the  decay  of  his  health  and  the  constant 
anxiety  which  gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was 
broken.  His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  All  who 
passed  him  in  the  Park,  all  who  had  interviews  with 
him  in  Downing  Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his 
face.  The  peculiar  look  which  he  wore  during  the 
last  months  of  his  life  was  often  pathetically 
described  by  Wilberforce,  who  used  to  call  it  the 
Austerlitz  look. 

Still  the  vigour  of  Pitt's  intellectual  faculties, 
and  the  intrepid  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  remained 
unaltered.  He  had  staked  everything  on  a  great 
venture.  He  had  succeeded  in  forming  another 
mighty  coalition  against  the  French  ascendancy. 
The  united  forces  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  England 
might,  he  hoped,  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  ambition  of  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Napoleon  prevailed.  While 
the  English  troops  were  preparing  to  embark  for 
Germany,  while  the  Russian  troops  were  slowly 
coming  up  from  Poland,  he,  with  rapidity  unprece- 
dented in  modern  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand 
men  from  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Black 
Forest,  and  compelled  a  great  Austrian  army  to 
surrender  at  Ulm.  To  the  first  faint  rumours  of 
this  calamity  Pitt  would  give  no  credit.  He  was 
irritated  by  the  alarms  of  those  around  him.  "  Do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  he  said:  "it  is  all  a 
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fiction."  The  next  day  he  received  a  Dutch  news- 
paper containing  the  capitulation.  He  knew  no 
Dutch.  It  was  Sunday ;  and  the  public  offices  were 
shut.  He  carried  the  paper  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
who  had  been  minister  in  Holland;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up; 
but  the  shock  was  too  great;  and  he  went  away 
with  death  in  his  face. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived  four 
days  later,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him. 
Forty-eight  hours  after  that  most  glorious  and  most 
mournful  of  victories  had  been  announced  to  the 
country  came  the  Lord  Mayor's  day ;  and  Pitt  dined 
at  GuildhalL  His  popularity  had  declined.  But 
on  this  occasion,  the  multitude,  greatly  excited  by 
the  recent  tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiastically, 
took  off  his  horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his 
carriage  up  King  Street.  When  his  health  was 
drunk,  he  returned  thanks  in  two  or  three  of  those 
stately  sentences  of  which  he  had  a  boundless 
command.  Several  of  those  who  heard  him  laid  up 
his  words  in  their  hearts;  for  they  were  the  last 
words  that  he  ever  uttered  in  public :  "  Let  us  hope 
that  England,  having  saved  herself  by  her  energy, 
may  save  Europe  by  her  example." 

This  was  but  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlitz  soon 
completed  what  TJlm  had  begun.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber Pitt  had  retired  to  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  there  gather  strength  for  the  approaching 
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session.  While  he  was  languishing  there  on  hi* 
sofa  arrived  the  news  that  a  decisive  battle  had  been 
fought  and  lost  in  Moravia,  that  the  coalition  was 
dissolved,  that  the  Continent  was  at  the  feet  of 
France.  He  sank  down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days 
later,  he  was  so  emaciated  that  his  most  intimate 
Mends  hardly  knew  him.  He  came  up  from  Bath 
by  slow  journeys,  and,  on  the  llth  of  January  1806, 
reached  his  villa  at  Putney.  Parliament  was  to 
meet  on  the  21st.  On  the  20th  was  to  be  the  par- 
liamentary dinner  at  the  house  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  in  Downing  Street ;  and  the  cards  were 
already  issued.  But  the  days  of  the  great  minister 
were  numbered.  The  only  chance  for  his  life,  and 
that  a  very  slight  chance,  was,  that  he  should  resign 
his  office,  and  pass  some  months  in  profound  repose. 
His  colleagues  paid  him  very  short  visits,  and  care- 
fully avoided  political  conversation.  But  his  spirit, 
long  accustomed  to  dominion,  could  not,  even  in  that 
extremity,  relinquish  hopes  which  everybody  but 
himself  perceived  to  be  vain.  On  the  day  on  which 
he  was  carried  into  his  bedroom  at  Putney,  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  whom  he  had  long  loved,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  govern  India,  and  whose  administration 
had  been  eminently  able,  energetic,  and  successful, 
arrived  in  London  after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 
The  friends  saw  each  other  once  more.  There  was 
an  affectionate  meeting,  and  a  last  parting.  That  it 
was  a  last  parting  Pitt  did  not  seem  to  be  aware. 
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He  fancied  himself  to  be  recovering,  talked  on 
various  subjects  cheerfully,  and  with  an  unclouded 
mind,  and  pronounced  a  warm  and  discerning  eulo- 
gium  on  the  Marquess's  brother  Arthur.  "  I  never," 
he  said,  "  met  with  any  military  man  with  whom  it 
was  so  satisfactory  to  converse."  The  excitement 
and  exertion  of  this  interview  were  too  much  for 
the  sick  man.  He  fainted  away  ;  and  Lord  Welles- 
ley  left  the  house,  convinced  that  the  close  was  fast 
approaching. 

And  now  members  of  Parliament  were  fast  coming 
up  to  London.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  course  to  be  taken 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  It  was  easy  to  guess 
what  would  be  the  language  of  the  King's  speech, 
and  of  the  address  which  would  be  moved  in  answer 
to  that  speech.  An  amendment  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  government  had  been  prepared,  and 
was  to  have  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  a  young  nobleman  who  had 
already  won  for  himself  that  place  in  the  esteem  of 
his  country  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  he  still  retains.  He  was  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  one  who  was 
incapable  of  defending  himseli  Lord  Grenville, 
who  had  been  informed  of  Pitt's  state  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  and  had  been  deeply  affected  by  it, 
earnestly  recommended  forbearance ;  and  Fox,  with 
characteristic  generosity  and  good  nature,  gave  his 
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voice  against  attacking  his  now  helpless  rival 
"  Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,"  he  said,  "  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunt."  On  the  first  day,  therefore,  there  was  no 
debate.  It  was  rumoured  that  evening  that  Pitt  was 
better.  But  on  the  following  morning  his  physicians 
pronounced  that  there  were  no  hopes.  The  com- 
manding faculties  of  which  he  had  been  too  proud 
were  beginning  to  faiL  His  old  tutor  and  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  informed  him  of  his  danger, 
and  gave  such  religious  advice  and  consolation  as  a 
confused  and  obscured  mind  could  receive.  Stories 
were  told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  uttered  by 
the  dying  man.  But  these  stories  found  no  credit 
with  anybody  who  knew  him.  Wilberforce  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  that  they  could  be  true; 
"  Pitt,"  he  added,  "  was  a  man  who  always  said  less 
than  he  thought  on  such  topics."  It  was  asserted 
in  many  after-dinner  speeches,  Grub  Street  elegies., 
and  academic  prize  poems  and  prize  declamations, 
that  the  great  minister  died  exclaiming,  "0  mj 
country  ! "  This  is  a  fable ;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
last  words  which  he  uttered,  while  he  knew  wha' 
he  said,  were  broken  exclamations  about  the  alarm- 
ing state  of  public  affairs.  He  ceased  to  breathe  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  January  1806,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  had  been,  during  near  nineteen  years^ 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  undisputed  chief  oj 
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the  administration.  Since  parliamentary  government 
was  established  in  England,  no  English  statesman 
has  held  supreme  power  so  long.  Walpole,  it  is 
true,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  more 
than  twenty  years,  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had 
been  some  time  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  he 
could  be  properly  called  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Pitt  should  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  and 
a  monument.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Fox  in 
a  speech  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of 
good  taste  and  good  feeling.  The  task  was  the  most 
invidious  that  ever  an  orator  undertook ;  but  it  was 
performed  with  a  humanity  and  delicacy  which  were 
warmly  acknowledged  by  the  mourning  friends  of 
him  who  was  gone.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
258  votes  to  89. 

The  22d  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  funeral. 
The  corpse  having  lain  in  state  during  two  days  in 
the  Painted  Chamber,  was  borne  with  great  pomp 
to  the  northern  transept  of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid 
train  of  princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  privy  coun- 
cillors followed.  The  grave  of  Pitt  had  been  made 
near  to  the  spot  where  his  great  father  lay,  near  also 
to  the  spot  where  his  great  rival  was  soon  to  lie. 
The  sadness  of  the  assistants  was  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  mourners.  For  he  whom  they  were  com- 
mitting to  the  dust  had  died  of  sorrows  and  anxieties 
of  which  none  of  the  survivors  could  be  altogether 
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without  a  share.  Wilberforce,  who  carried  the  ban- 
ner before  the  hearse,  described  the  awful  ceremony 
with  deep  feeling.  As  the  coffin  descended  into  the 
earth,  he  said,  the  eagle  face  of  Chatham  from  above 
seemed  to  look  down  with  consternation  into  the 
dark  house  which  was  receiving  all  that  remained  of 
so  much  power  and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readily 
concurred  in  voting  forty  thousand  pounds  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  Pitt's  creditors.  Some  of  his  ad- 
mirers seemed  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  his  em- 
barrassments as  a  circumstance  highly  honourable 
to  him;  but  men  of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  It  is  far  better,  no  doubt,  that  a 
great  minister  should  carry  his  contempt  of  money 
to  excess  than  that  he  should  contaminate  his  hands 
with  unlawful  gain.  But  it  is  neither  right  nor 
becoming  in  a  man  to  whom  the  public  has  given 
an  income  more  than  sufficient  for  his  comfort  and 
dignity  to  bequeath  to  that  public  a  great  debt,  the 
effect  of  mere  negligence  and  profusion.  As  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Pitt  never  had  less  than  six  thousand  a 
year,  besides  an  excellent  house.  In  1792  he  was 
forced  by  his  royal  master's  friendly  importunity  to 
accept  for  life  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more.  He 
had  neither  wife  nor  child;  he  had  no  needy  rela- 
**ons :  he  had  no  expensive  tastes ;  he  had  no  long 
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election  bills.  Had  he  given  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  week  to  the  regulation  of  his  household,  he 
would  have  kept  his  expenditure  within  bounds. 
Or,  if  he  could  not  spare  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  week  for  that  purpose,  he  had  numerous  friends, 
excellent  men  of  business,  who  would  have  been 
proud  to  act  as  his  stewards.  One  of  those  friends, 
the  chief  of  a  great  commercial  house  in  the  city, 
made  an  attempt  to  put  the  establishment  in  Down- 
ing Street  to  rights ;  but  in  vain.  He  found  that 
the  waste  of  the  servant's  hall  was  almost  fabulous. 
The  quantity  of  butcher's  meat  charged  in  the  bills 
was  nine  hundredweight  a  week.  The  consumption 
of  poultry,  of  fish,  of  tea,  was  in  proportion.  The 
character  of  Pitt  would  have  stood  higher  if,  with 
the  disinterestedness  of  Pericles  and  of  De  Witt,  he 
had  united  their  dignified  frugality. 

The  memory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times 
innumerable,  often  justly,  often  unjustly;  but  it  has 
suffered  much  less  from  his  assailants  than  from  his 
eulogists.  For,  during  many  years,  his  name  was  the 
rallying  cry  of  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  at  one  of 
those  terrible  conjunctures  which  confound  all 
ordinary  distinctions,  he  was  accidentally  and  tem- 
porarily connected,  but  to  whom,  on  almost  all  great 
questions  of  principle,  he  was  diametrically  opposed. 
The  haters  of  parliamentary  reform  called  themselves 
Pittites,  not  choosing  to  remember  that  Pitt  made 
three  motions  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  that, 
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though  he  thought  that  such  a  reform  could  not 
safely  be  made  while  the  passions  excited  by  the 
French  Revolution  were  raging,  he  never  uttered  a 
word  indicating  that  he  should  not  he  prepared  at  a 
more  convenient  season  to  bring  the  question  for- 
ward a  fourth  time.  The  toast  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ency was  drunk  on  Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  Pitt- 
ites who  could  not  but  be  aware  that  Pitt  had 
resigned  his  office  because  he  could  not  cany 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  defenders  of  the  Test 
Act  called  themselves  Pittites,  though  they  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  Pitt  had  laid  before  George 
the  Third  unanswerable  reasons  for  abolishing  the 
Test  Act.  The  enemies  of  free  trade  called  them- 
selves Pittites,  though  Pitt  was  far  more  deeply 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  than 
either  Fox  or  Grey.  The  very  Negro-drivers  in- 
voked the  name  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  was  never 
more  conspicuously  displayed  than  when  he  spoke 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  Negro.  This  mythical  Pitt, 
who  resembles  the  genuine  Pitt  as  little  as  the 
Charlemagne  of  Ariosto  resembles  the  Charlemagne 
of  Eginhard,  has  had  his  day.  History  will  vindi- 
cate the  real  man  from  calumny  disguised  under  the 
semblance  of  adulation,  and  will  exliibit  hini  as 
what  he  was,  a  minister  of  great  talents,  honest 
intentions,  and  liberal  opinions,  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied, intellectually  and  morally,  for  the  part  of  c 
parliamentary  leader,  and  capable  of  administering 
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with  prudence  and  moderation  the  government  of  a 
prosperous  and  tranquil  country,  but  unequal  to 
surprising  and  terrible  emergencies,  and  liable,  in 
such  emergencies  to  err  grievously,  both  on  the  side 
of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 
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1.  During  the  first  year,  etc.  Horace  Walpole  wrote  of  this 
"  golden  year  "  :  "  We  are  forced  to  ask  every  morning  what 
victory  there  is  for  fear  of  missing  one." 

In  Westphalia  .  .  .  conquest.  The  French  invaded  Germany 
in  1759  with  two  armies  —  the  northern  under  Marshal 
Contades,  the  southern  under  Due  de  Broglie.  The  latter 
captured  Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  defeated  Prince 
Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Bergen.  The  two  French  armies 
then  united  and  drove  Ferdinand  north  to  the  Weser,  where 
a  stand  had  to  be  made  if  Hanover  was  to  be  saved.  The 
battle  of  Minden  (1st  August)  was  a  brilliant  victory  for 
Ferdinand,  due  to  his  clever  strategy  and  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry  against 
desperate  charges  of  French  cavalry.  The  French  army  was 
broken,  and  might  have  been  annihilated  if  Ferdinand's 
orders  for  a  charge  of  British  cavalry  under  Lord  George 
Sackville  had  been  carried  out  (see  note  on  !  p.  18). 
Macaulay's  reference  to  English  infantry  is  not  pointless 
rhetoric. 

Boscawen  .  .  .  Portugal.  To  carry  out  a  projected  invasion  of 
England,  the  Toulon  fleet  sailed  to  join  the  rest  of  the  French 
armament  at  Brest.  It  was  attacked  by  Boscawen  off  Lagos 
(18th  August),  and  so  completely  defeated  that  only  two 
ships  escaped. 

Hawke  .  .  .  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral 
Conflans  was  attacked  by  Hawke  in  a  gale  off  the  rocky  coast 
of  Quiberon  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine  (20th  November). 
When  the  pilot  remonstrated  against  the  dangerous  attempt, 
Hawke  coolly  said:  "You  have  done  your  duty  in  this 
remonstrance ;  now  obey  my  orders  and  lay  me  alongside 
the  French  admiral. "  Two  English  ships  were  lost  on  the 
shoals,  but  the  French  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
100 
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1.  Niagara  .  .  .  Ticonderoga  .  .  .  Quebec.     Pitt  had  planned  a 

combined  movement  in  which  Johnson  was  to  take  Fort 
Niagara  and  then  pass  down  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec,  while  Amherst  was  to  march  by  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  join  Wolfe 
before  Quebec.  Ticonderoga,  a  strong  fortress  situated  amid 
marshes  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  had  been 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Abercrornby  in  1758,  but  in 
1759  Amherst  captured  it  without  a  blow.  Though  the 
intended  combination  against  Quebec  was  not  realized, 
Wolfe  planned  and  carried  through  alone  his  daring  attempt 
on  Quebec,  falling  at  the  moment  of  victory  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  (13th  September). 

Olive  .  .  .  Hoogley.  The  Dutch  with  seven  ships  were 
defeated  by  Clive  with  three  at  Biderra  (25th  November), 
and  as  the  French  had  already  lost  Chandernagore,  and 
Surajah  Dowlah  had  been  defeated  at  Plassey  (1757),  the 
English  were  left  supreme  in  Bengal. 

2.  Coote  .  .  .  Wandewash.     The   victory  of  Wandewash  (22nd 

January  1760)  did  for  the  Madras  Presidency  what  Plassey 
had  done  for  Bengal.  Lally,  of  Irish  Jacobite  descent,  had 
distinguished  himself  as  Commander-in -Chief  of  the  French 
forces  in  India,  by  the  capture  of  Fort  St.  David  in  1758,  and 
the  siege  of  Madras  (1758-59).  His  failure  at  Wandewash 
and  surrender  of  Pondicherry  led  to  his  trial  and  execution 
in  1766.  His  conqueror,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  India,  from  Plassey,  where  he  voted  in  the  Council 
of  War  for  immediate  attack,  to  his  final  victories  of  Porto 
Novo  and  Pollilore  (1781)  over  the  forces  of  Hyder  Ali. 

He  was  at  length  placed,  etc.  On  the  fall  of  the  Rockingham 
Whigs  in  July  1766  Pitt  accepted  the  office  of  Privy  Seal, 
and  was  really,  though  not  •formally,  Prime  Minister.  His 
acceptance  of  a  peerage  at  the  same  time  robbed  him  of  the 
popularity  he  had  enjoyed  as  "  the  great  Commoner." 

A  cruel  malady.  Suppressed  gout  incapacitated  Chatham  from 
March  1767  to  October  1769. 

odious  to  the  court.  George  III.  spoke  of  Pitt  as  "this 
trumpet  of  sedition,"  and  longed  for  the  time  when 
"decrepitude  or  death"  would  silence  him.  The  proposal 
for  a  public  monument  to  him  he  denounced  as  "  an  offensive 
measure  to  me  personally. " 

not  on  cordial  terms  .  .  .  opposition.  But  for  Pitt's  accept- 
ance of  office  in  1766  George  III.  would  have  been  compelled 
to  retain  Rockingham  and  the  Whigs.  Pitt  declined  to  act 
with  the  Whigs,  as  he  had  no  faith  in  party  government. 
George  III.,  by  his  professed  dislike  of  parties,  won  over 
Pitt  to  his  service,  but  hoped  to  use  him  as  a  tool  like 
previous  Ministers. 
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3.  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Pallas  (Minerva)  on  the  Acropolis  or 

castle-hill  at  Athens.  It  is  generally  considered  the  most 
beautiful  ruin  in  the  world.  It  was  in  good  preservation 
till  1687,  when,  being  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  powder- 
magazine,  it  was  fired  at  by  the  Venetians,  and  an  unfortun- 
ately lucky  shot  with  a  bomb-shell  caused  a  terrible  explosion. 
Built  in  the  golden  age  of  Athenian  history  by  Pericles,  it 
was  of  Pentelic  marble  in  the  Doric  style,  and  measured  228 
feet  long,  101  feet  broad,  and  66  feet  high.  It  was  surrounded 
by  8  pillars  at  each  end  and  15  at  each  side — 46  in  all. 
Coliseum,  the  great  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  most  important 
ruin  in  Rome.  Elliptical  in  form,  it  measured  in  its  major 
axis  about  600  feet,  and  in  its  minor  axis  about  500  feet :  it 
was  about  160  feet  high,  and  was  capable  of  holding  90,000 
persons.  The  finest  description  of  the  ruin  is  in  Byron's 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  128-145  :— 

"  Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches  .... 
A  ruin— yet  what  ruin  !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  reared." 

fondest  and  proudest  .  .  .  second  son.     Chatham,  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  referred  to  William  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  the 
"  Philosopher  "  and  the  "  Counsellor  "  ;  while  to  William  he 
wrote  as  "  the  hope  and  comfort  of  my  life,"  "  sweet  boy,*| 
"  my  loved  William,"  "  my  noble  and  amiable  boy." 

4.  Hayley,  William  (1745-1820),  a  minor  poet,  best  known  as  the] 

friend  and  biographer  of  the  poet  Cowper.  The  incident 
recorded  will  be  found  in  his  Memoirs,  i.  127  :  "  Hayley 
often  reflected  on  the  singular  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
his  young  acquaintance ;  regretting,  however,  that  his^ 
reserve  had  prevented  his  imparting  to  the  wonderful  youth 
the  epic  poem  he  had  begun." 

a  tragedy,  Laurentius,  King  of  Clarinium,  the  joint  work  of 
the  five  children  of  Lord  Chatham,  each  of  whom  composed 
the  part  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  acting  of  the  play  in 
August  1772.     Lady  Hester  was  the  Queen,  and  William  was ; 
the  faithful  Minister. 

Chevening,  the  seat  of  Earl  Stanhope,  near  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 
Further    particulars   about    the    play  are  given    by  Lord; 
Ashbourne  (Pitt,  p.  6)  from  a  paper  found  by  him  among  the 
Pretyman  MSS. 

There  is  no  love.  In  a  poem  on  "  Coombe  Wood, "  consisting  of 
fifteen  four-lined  stanzas,  printed  in  the  National  Iteview  for 
May  1892,  and  attributed  to  Pitt,  there  is  a  frigid  and  con- 
ventional reference  to  Love  and  Platonic  dreams. 
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often  ill.  His  illnesses  came  to  a  height  during  his  first  term  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  nearly  t^o 
months  (October-December  1773).  His  stomach  rejected  all 
solid  food,  hence  the  prescription  of  port  wine.  His  mother's 
letters,  printed  in  Ashbourne's  Pitt  (pp.  11-17)  reveal  how 
seriously  ill  he  was. 

North  .  .  .  public  schools.  Eton  was  the  alma  mater  of  all 
these  except  two.  Sheridan  was  educated  at  Harrow. 
Wellesley,  too,  was  sent  first  to  Harrow,  but,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel,  was  transferred  to  Eton.  Shelburne  also  should 
be  excepted,  as  in  his  autobiography  he  says  his  ' '  education 
was  neglected  to  the  greatest  degree"  ;  he  was  first  "sent  to 
an  ordinary  public  school,"  and  then  "shut  up  with  a 
private  tutor"  before  proceeding  to  Christ  Church  at  the  age 
of  seventeen. 

6.  Wilson,  Edward,  appointed  Canon  of  Windsor  in  1784. 

Pretyman,  George  (1750-1827),  changed  his  name  to  Tomline 
on  inheriting  a  large  estate  in  1803.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1787.  He 
would  have  been  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1805,  if 
George  III.  had  not  cleverly  forestalled  Pitt's  recommenda- 
tion. He  was  translated  from  Lincoln  to  Winchester  in 
1820.  His  biography  of  Pitt  consists  of  extracts  from  Pitt's 
letters  and  speeches,  quotations  from  the  Annual  Register, 
and  some  original  matter  about  Pitt's  early  years.  Hence 
it  was  described  by  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  com- 
posed, not  by  the  aid  of  his  Lordship's  pen,  but  rather  "  by 
his  Lordship's  sharp  and  faithful  scissors."  Lord  Rosebery 
thinks  the  book  "  has  been  severely  judged,  more,  perhaps, 
with  reference  to  what  it  might  have  been  than  to  what  it  is  ; 
for  there  are  worse  books." 

7.  moderators.     The  technical  name  for  the  University  examiners 

of  former  days,  when  tests  took  the  form  of  debates  instead 
of  written  examinations.  The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland 
for  the  Chairman  or  President  of  the  Church  "Assemblies." 

8.  elegiac  lines,  consisting  of  alternate  hexameters  and  penta- 

meters.    Ovid  is  the  model  for  this  kind  of  Latin  verse. 

Virgilian  hexameters  .  .  .  Mecca.  Canning's  Latin  Prize 
poem — Iter  ad  Meccam^  religionis  causa  susceptum—wa,s  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  long  list  of  Oxford  Prize  poems. 
It  was  recited  amid  great  applause  by  Canning  on  Com- 
memoration day,  26th  June  1789.  "The  elegant  Latinity 
and  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  composition  "  were  so  remark- 
able that  "Peter  Pindar,"  an  unfriendly  critic,  denied  the 
credit  of  the  authorship  to  Canning. 

Lycophron's  Cassandra  or  Alexandra,  a  poem  consisting  of 
1400  Iambic  verses,  in  which  Cassandra  predicts  the  results  of 
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the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Sparta.  i^Lycophron  was  born  at 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  made  a 
name  for  himself  at  the  Alexandrian  Court  as  a  grammarian 
and  tragic  poet. 

8.  English    writers.      He    studied    thoroughly    Adam    Smith's 

Wealth  of  Nations  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, making  a  full  analysis  of  the  latter.  He  preferred 
Robertson  and  Hume  to  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  and  was  fond 
of  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  He  admired  Bolingbroke's 
writings  most  of  all. 

9.  The    debate    in    Pandemonium,    Paradise    Lost,   Book    II. 

Belial's  speech  is  in  11.  119-225. 

Brookes'  B,  a  club  in  St.  James's  Street  composed  of  leading 
Whigs,  such  as  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan.  It  was  originally  a 
gaming-house  kept  by  Almack,  and  after  him  by  Brookes, 
"  a  wine-merchant  and  money-lender." 

"taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stool."  A  tradition  remains 
that  the  stone  steps  or  horse-block  at  Hayes  was 
used  by  Chatham  as  "a  rostrum  for  William  Pitt." 
The  tradition  probably  arose  in  the  stories  fabricated  at 
Brookes's. 

One  argument  .  .  .  against  those  classical   studies.     The 

argument  has  been  used  with  great  effect  in  recent  times,  e.g., 
by  Mr.  Churton  Collins  in  his  Study  of  English  Literature. 
The  justice  of  the  argument  has  been  admitted  by  the  pro- 
minent place  now  given  to  English  Literature  in  all  Univer- 
sities, even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


of 


Ciceronian  .  .  .  Alcaics.  Cicero  was  long  considered  the  one 
model  to  be  imitated  in  writing  Latin  prose.  Macaulay,  for 
instance,  in  his  Essay  on  Milton,  speaks  of  "  Ciceronian  gloss 
and  brilliancy"  as  the  aim  of  the  young  gentlemen  o 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Similarly,  Horace's  Odes—  especially 
those  in  his  favourite  measure  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
poet  Alcaeus—  were  adopted  as  the  model  for  imitation  in 
writing  Latin  verse. 

10.  hearing  .  .  .  debates  at  Westminster.  In  January  1775  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  describing  two  of  his  father's  speeches  as 
the  "finest  speeches  that  ever  were  made  before,  unless  by 
himself."  See  also  two  of  his  letters  describing  the  great 
debate  in  May  1777. 

Guy's  Hospital,  in  St.  Thomas's  Street,  south  of  the  Thames, 
not  far  from  London  Bridge.  It  was  founded  in  1724  by 
Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller  of  London.  To  provide  it  with 
a  complete  modern  equipment,  a  scheme  for  raising  £180  000 
has  been  planned  (1902). 
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11.  On  one  of  these  occasions.  Lord  Stanhope  refers  to  this  story 
as  a  Holland  House  tradition,  but  has  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity. 

he  attended  his  father  to  Westminster.  For  an  impressive 
description  of  this  memorable  scene,  see  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Lord  Chatham. 

Duke  of  Richmond  (1735-1806),  a  great-grandson  of  Charles 
II.,  and  uncle  of  Charles  James  Fox.  In  his  early  life  he 
was  an  extreme  Radical,  and  was  very  much  disliked  by 
George  III.  He  opposed  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes 
and  the  American  War.  In  1779  he  made  a  motion  for 
removal  of  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  by  a  redress  of 
Grievances,  and  advocated  a  union,  not  of  the  legislatures,  but 
"a  union  of  hearts."  In  1780  he  advocated  annual  parlia- 
ments, manhood  suffrage,  and  equal  electoral  districts.  He 
held  office  in  the  administration  of  Rockingham,  whom  he 
expected  to  succeed.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Shelburne,  and  refused  to  join  his  old  friends  in  the 
Coalition  Government.  He  joined  Pitt,  and  did  much  to 
encourage  him  in  his  contest  with  Fox  in  1783-84.  He  now 
became  a  courtier,  and  was  very  unpopular.  In  1790  he  sent 
an  angry  protest  to  Pitt  against  Grenville  getting  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  removed  from  office  m 


si 
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very  erroneously.  From  the  commercial  point  of  view 
Macaulay  is  right.  The  independence  of  America,  involving, 
as  it  did,  the  abrogation  of  the  pernicious  restrictions  of  the 
Navigation  Acts,  led  to  a  great  increase  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  America.  But  politically  the  loss  to  England 
was  incalculable.  The  casual  phrase  represents  the  official 
Whig  view  of  the  colonies  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  Turgot's  saying  was  accepted  as  axiomatic :  ' '  Colonies 
are  like  fruits  which  cling  to  the  tree  only  till  they  ripen. 
The  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  may  be  dated  from  1S8B, 
when  Seeley,  in  his  Expansion  of  England,  expressed  surprise 
that  "the  historians  of  our  American  War  have  generally 
felt  bound  to  make  out  that  the  loss  of  our  colonies  was  not 
only  inevitable,  but  was  even  a  fortunate  thing  for  us. 
12  eat  his  terms,  the  technical  phrase  for  studying  in  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  so  as  to  qualify  for  the  legal  profession,  the 
attendance  being  reckoned  by  the  number  of  times  a  student 
dines  in  the  public  hall  of  the  Inn  of  Court,  and  a  certain 
minimum  being  necessary  each  term  in  order  that  the  term 
may  count  as  one  in  the  student's  course. 

took  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  the  beginning  of  1779 
he  bought  a  set  of  rooms  for  what  he  called  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  "the  frightful  sum"  of  £1100.  The  money  was 
advanced  by  his  uncle,  Earl  Temple,  on  the  fortune  he  was 
to  inherit  on  coming  of  age. 
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12.  the  western  circuit.     This  part  of  the  country  was  selected  by 

Pitt  for  legal  practice  because  the  family  estate  of  Burton 
Pynsent,  gifted  to  his  father  in  1765,  was  in  the  county  of 
Somerset. 

the  benches  of  Golgotha,  the  term  used  by  Cambridge  students 
for  the  gallery  in  St.  Mary's  Church  reserved  for  the  leading 
officials  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges  ("the  gravo 
doctors  ") :  so  called  because  the  heads  of  the  Colleges  are  to 
be  found  there. 

13.  Duke  of  Eutland  (1754-87),  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 

who,  as  a  dashing  cavalry  leader  and  capable  general,  won 
the  regard  of  Chatham.  Rutland,  after  being  M.P.  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the 
Dukedom  (1779).  He  had  made  Pitt's  acquaintance  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  very  intimate  with  him  in  London. 
He  joined  Pitt's  Cabinet  in  December  1783,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  enjoyed 
exceptional  popularity  in  this  office  till  his  death  in  1787. 
His  correspondence  with  Pitt  is  of  the  greatest  historical 
importance. 

Lowther,  created  Lord  Lonsdale  in  1784 ;  the  proprietor  of 
nine  pocket  boroughs,  from  which  he  was  nicknamed  the 
Premier's  Cat-o'-Nine-Tails.  He  had  immense  influence  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  kept  a  court  which  vied  in 
splendour  with  the  King's. 

France  and  Spain.  France  had  declared  war  in  1778  ;  Spain 
in  1779.  The  Family  Compact  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Bourbon  family  had  been  a  dominating  factor  in 
European  politics  since  1761. 

Holland  declared  war  in  1780  owing  to  the  British  enforcing 
the  right  of  search  against  Dutch  vessels. 

command  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar 
lasted  from  1779  to  1782,  during  which  time  two  relief 
expeditions  succeeded  in  breaking  the  blockade. 

British  flag  .  .  .  British  Channel.  In  1778  Admiral  Keppel 
retired  before  the  mere  rumour  of  a  superior  French  fleet. 
He  soon  afterwards  fought  an  indecisive  battle  off  Ushant,  for 
which  he  was  removed  from  command,  and  his  successor, 
Hardy,  found  himself  unable  to  prevent  the  united  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  from  sweeping  the  Channel.  In  1781  the 
island  of  Jersey  was  for  a  few  hours  in  the  possession  of 
the  French. 

The  northern  powers.  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  united 
in  1780  to  resist  the  claim  to  the  right  of  search  on  the  high 
seas,  maintaining  that  neutral  ships  make  neutral  cargoes, 
and  that  a  blockade  to  be  respected  must  be  effective. 
While  this  attitude  was  adopted  nominally  against  all 
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nations,  it  was  really  directed  against  England— the  only 
nation  which  suffered  from  the  carrying  out  of  these 
principles.  The  coalition  is  commonly  known  as  the  Armed 
Neutrality. 

13.  In  the  East.  For  a  similar  but  fuller  account  of  the  crisis 
caused  by  Hyder  Ali,  see  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren 
Hastings. 

Hyder  had  descended  on  the  Carnatic.  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 
built  up  for  himself  the  Kingdom  of  Mysore,  burst  suddenly 
with  90,000  men  on  the  Madras  plains  in  July  1780.  The 
devastation  of  the  Carnatic  has  been  made  famous  by  Burke 
in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts  :  "  Then  ensued 
a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart 
conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the 
horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to  that 
new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field, 
consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every  temple." 

BaiUie,  marching  with  2800  men  to  join  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
was  completely  defeated  near  Conjeveram  on  10th  September 

1780. 

Fort  St.  George,  the  Company's  fort,  erected  in  1639,  round 
which  sprung  up  the  town  of  Madras. 

The  discontents  of  Ireland.  The  grievances  of  Ireland  were 
political,  commercial,  and  religious.  The  formation  of  the 
Volunteer  corps  in  1779,  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  French,  gave  the  Irish  an  opportunity  of  insisting 
on  legislative  independence  for  their  Parliament.  The  grant 
of  this  in  1782  averted  the  danger  of  civil  war.  The  com- 
mercial and  religious  grievances  remained  for  Pitt  to  remedy, 
but  his  attempts  ended  disastrously  in  both  cases. 

14.  parliamentary  reform.  In  1766  Chatham  had  advocated 
reform,  and  stigmatized  the  boroughs  as  "the  rotten  part  of 
our  constitution.  It  cannot  continue  a  century :  if  it  does 
not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated."  In  1770  he  suggested  the 
addition  of  a  third  member  to  every  county,  "to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  corrupt  and  venal  boroughs." 
"Before  the  end  of  this  century,"  he  said,  "either  the 
Parliament  will  reform  itself  from  within,  or  be  reformed 
with  a  vengeance  from  without."  In  1776  Wilkes  proposed 
additional  members  to  the  larger  counties,  the  dislranchise- 
ment  of  rotten  boroughs,  the  electors  of  which  should  be 
added  to  the  county  constituencies,  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  large  towns  like  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
Sheflfteld.  In  1780  the  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and  equal  electoral 
districts. 
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14.  Formidable  associations.      The  Society  for    supporting  the 

Bill  of  Rights  originated  in  the  Wilkes  troubles,  but  gave 
rise  in  its  turn  to  numerous  public  meetings  and  political 
associations.  "The  freeholders  of  Yorkshire  and  twenty- 
three  other  counties,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities,  were 
assembled  by  their  sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  to  discuss 
economical  and  parliamentary  reform.  These  meetings  were 
attended  by  the  leading  men  of  each  neighbourhood.  A 
great  meeting  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  chair,  which  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  many  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  opposition. 
.  .  .  Committees  of  correspondence  and  association  were 
appointed  by  the  several  counties,  who  kept  alive  the 
agitation  ;  and  delegates  were  sent  to  London  to  give  it 
concentration "  (Erskine  May's  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  ii.  268,  269).  In  one  of  these  societies — the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information — Pitt  enrolled  himself 
as  a  member  at  a  meeting  in  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
18th  May  1782. 

The  populace,  etc.  The  Gordon  or  No  Popery  Riots,  in 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  continued 
from  2nd  to  7th  June  1780.  The  chapels  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Bavarian  embassies  were  burned,  and  the  houses  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  Sir  George  Savile,  and  other  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  claims  were  destroyed.  One  day  as  many  as 
thirty-six  fires  were  blazing  at  once,  the  most  dreadful 
being  at  a  distillery  in  Holborn.  The  Lord  Mayor  displayed 
criminal  negligence,  and  the  King  at  last  interfered,  instruct- 
ing Lord  Amherst  with  10,000  soldiers  to  restore  order.  The 
camp  in  St.  James's  Park  was  close  to  the  King's  Palace. 

Lord  North  (1732-92),  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1767,  and 
Prime  Minister  from  1770  to  1782.  He  is  described  by  Sir 
G.  Trevelyan  as  a  man  ' '  of  indolent  conscience  and  excellent 
judgment."  His  tact,  wit,  and  good  humour  made  him  a 
very  popular  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

15.  Rockingham  (1730-82),   a  great    Yorkshire  landowner,   the 


Whig  Prime  Minister  of  1765-66,  and  again  in  1782  till  his 
death  dissolved  a  three  months'  administration.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Old  or  Revolution  Whigs,  an  aristocratic 
oligarchy  with  no  popular  sympathies  though  professedly 
the  champions  of  freedom. 

Fox,  Charles  James  (1749-1806),  younger  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  began  his  political  life  as  a  High  Tory,  but  from 
the  time  of  the  American  question  distinguished  himself  as 
the  greatest  of  Whig  leaders  and  Parliamentary  debaters. 
The  best  account  of  him  is  in  Sir  G.  Trevelyan's  Early  Life 
of  Charles  James  Fox. 
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15.  Burke  (1729-97)  was  admired  by  Macaulay  as  "the  greatest 

man  since  Milton."  His  intellectual  eminence  was  ac- 
knowledged by  men  of  all  parties,  the  Tory  Dr.  Johnson 
admiring  him  as  much  as  Fox,  the  Whig  leader,  did.  He 
never  attained  any  political  office  adequate  to  his  ability, 
partly  because  of  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  the  Whigs 
against  a  novus  homo,  partly  because  of  Burke's  impulsive, 
rabid,  extravagant  conduct  in  speech  and  action. 

16.  Shelburne,    William    Petty,    Earl   of   (1737-1805),   born    in 

Dublin  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  served 
in  the  army,  became  M.P.  for  High  Wycombe,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  Earldom  in  1761,  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1763,  and  Secretary  of 
State  in  Chatham's  administration  in  1766-68.  On  the  fall 
of  Lord  North  in  1782  he  declined  to  form  a  Ministry,  but 
accepted  office  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Rockingham. 
On  the  death  of  Rockingham  in  July  1782  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  held  office  till  February  1783.  In  1784 
he  was  created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  but  remained  out  of 
office  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  character  remains  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  history,  the  one  certain  fact  about  it  being  that  he 
provoked  profound  distrust  among  all  parties.  Fox's  distrust 
was  partly  hereditary,  being  due  to  Shelburne's  supposed 
treachery  to  his  father  Lord  Holland  in  regard  to  the 
arrangement  for  the  support  of  the  Peace  of  1763.  Of  the 
' '  pious  fraud  "  used  by  Shelburne  on  that  occasion,  Bute 
said  he  saw  the  fraud  but  he  could  not  see  the  piety. 
Romney  the  painter  tried  in  vain  to  paint  his  portrait,  and 
gave  it  up,  saying  he  could  not  see  through  varnish.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  Sybil  rates  him  highly,  considering  him 
"one  of  the  suppressed  characters  in  English  history,"  and 
the  champion  of  real  freedom  against  a  Venetian  oligarchy 
of  Whigs.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  brilliant  analysis  of  his 
character  (Pitt,  pp.  47-52),  finds  the  secret  of  his  failure 
in  the  "imitation  of  his  master  [Chatham]  in  a  sort  of 
stilted  finesse."  Wraxall  gives  three  reasons  for  his 
failure :  his  peerage  keeping  him  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  his  want  of  bottom  or  staying  power  ;  and  his 
insincerity. 

Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  Lord  (1714-94),  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, created  Lord  Camden  in  1765,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  a  supporter  of  constitutional 
liberty  against  the  illegal  measures  of  George  III.  He  was 
Lord  Chancellor  (1766-70),  and  President  of  the  Council 
(1782-83  and  1784-94). 

Barr6  (1726-1802),  born  at  Dublin  of  French  descent  He 
entered  the  army  and  served  with  distinction  at  the  taking  of 
Quebec  (1759).  He  entered  Parliament  in  1761  and  soon 
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distinguished  himself  by  his  oratory,  especially  by  his 
power  of  invective,  which  led  many  to  attribute  to  him  the 
Letters  of  Junius. 

16.  Dunning  (1731-83),  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
Rockingham's  Government  in  1782,  was  created  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  He  was  a  leading  opponent  of  George  III.'s 
arbitrary  rule,  and  is  remembered  especially  for  his  famous 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1780,  "that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished." 

Burke' s  plan  of  economical  reform.  The  scheme,  first 
brought  forward  in  1780  and  passed  into  law  in  1782, 
provided  for  a  reduction  in  the  civil  establishment,  in  the 
pension  fund,  and  in  the  secret  service  fund.  Though  the 
saving  thus  effected  was  only  £72,000  a  year,  the  Act  had 
the  important  result  of  practically  extinguishing  bribery  in 
Parliament. 

Fox  .  .  .  gave  way.  Lord  Stanhope  has  pointed  out  that 
this  incident  has  been  transferred  ' '  by  a  trifling  oversight " 
from  Pitt's  second  speech  to  his  first.  He  had  really 
resolved  not  to  speak  in  this  debate,  and  only  rose  when  the 
cries  of  "Mr.  Pitt !  Mr.  Pitt !"  showed  the  feeling  of  the 
House. 

astonished  and  delighted  his  hearers.  Lord  North  declared 
it  the  best  first  speech  he  had  ever  heard  made  by  a  young 
man,  but  George  Selwyn  thought  that,  apart  from  Pitt's 
name,  it  was  not  extraordinary,  being  merely  that  of  "a 
sensible  and  promising  young  man. " 

"  Pitt  will  be,"  etc.  This  was  said  after  the  close  of  the 
session,  not  after  his  first  speech  (Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  62). 

17.  On  two  .  .  .  occasions.  On  31st  May  on  the  control  of  public 
expenditure,  and  on  12th  June  in  favour  of  Fox's  motion  for 
peace  with  America.  Thus,  as  Lord  Rosebery  has  pointed 
out,  "  his  speeches  in  his  first  session  were  devoted  to  peace 
and  retrenchment,  and  his  main  effort  in  the  next  to 
parliamentary  reform." 

briefs.     He  pleaded  at  Salisbury  and  Exeter. 

Buller,  Sir  Francis  (1746-1800),  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  where  he  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  poet  Coleridge,  for  whom  he  afterwards  obtained 
a  presentation  to  the  Bluecoat  School  (Christ's  Hospital)  in 
London.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1772,  and  taking  a 
leading  part  in  such  causes  ce"lebres  as  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston's  trial  for  bigamy  and  Home  Tooke's  trial  for  libel, 
he  rose  with  quite  exceptional  rapidity.  In  1777  he  became 
King's  Counsel  and  judge  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 
and  in  1778  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Mans- 
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field,  appointed  a  judge  in  the  King's  Bench,  being  the 
youngest  ever  raised  to  that  position.  He  was  not  so 
successful  a  judge  as  his  extraordinary  ability  and  energy 
had  led  people  to  expect,  and  he  was  considered  hasty  and 
prejudiced,  especially  in  any  case  into  which  politics  entered. 
In  a  trial  for  libel  in  1784  he  told  the  jury  they  were  not 
entitled  to  form  any  opinion  upon  the  character  of  the  paper 
charged  as  libellous,  whereupon  the  jury  returned  the  verdict 
"guilty  of  publishing  only."  This  incident  led  up  to  the 
Declaratory  Act  as  to  libel  in  1792  (see  note  on  p.  61).  Buller 
is  remembered  now  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  obiter  dictum 
that  a  husband  could  thrash  his  wife  with  impunity  provided 
that  the  stick  used  were  no  thicker  than  his  thumb— a 
deliverance  satirized  by  Gillray  in  the  caricature  of  Buller  as 
"Judge  Thumb." 

17.  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown  on  19th  October 

1781. 

applauded  by  his  allies.  Fox  said  "he  could  no  longer 
lament  the  loss  of  Lord  Chatham,  for  he  was  again  living  in 
his  son,  with  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  talents"  (Life  of 
Eomilly,  i.  192). 

Henry  Dundas  (1742-1811),  elected  M.P.  for  Midlothian  in 
1774.  Though  elected  as  an  opponent  of  the  Government, 
he  became  a  supporter  of  Lord  North,  and  joined  him  as  Lord 
Advocate  in  1775.  He  continued  in  office  on  the  fall  of 
North's  Government  in  1782,  and  having  supported  Pitt 
against  the  Coalition,  was  appointed  in  Pitt's  Government 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1783,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  1784,  and  Home  Secretary  in  1791.  He  went  out 
of  office  with  Pitt  in  1801,  and  returned  with  him  in  1804 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Melville  in  1802,  but  he  was  in  1805 
impeached  for  "gross  malversation  and  breach  of  duty" 
in  his  capacity  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Though  acquitted, 
he  never  re-entered  the  arena  of  politics,  but  till  his  death  he 
continued  to  be  what  he  had  been  for  nearly  forty  years — the 
virtual  King  of  Scotland.  His  patronage  in  India  as  well  as 
in  Scotland  gave  him  immense  influence :  ' '  while  he  had 
Scotticised  India  he  had  orientalised  Scotland  "  (Rosebery). 

18.  Lord  George    Germaine,   originally  Lord    George    Sackville 

(1716-85),  remembered  now  chiefly  for  his  neglect,  at  the 
battle  of  Minden  in  1759,  to  make  a  cavalry  charge  which 
alone  was  needed  to  turn  the  defeat  of  the  French  into  a 
total  rout.  He  was  cashiered,  and  for  a  time  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  cowardice — a  charge  from  which  he  freed  him- 
self, however,  by  fighting  a  duel.  He  was  fortunate  also  in 
receiving  a  legacy,  and,  still  better,  another  name  in  terms 
of  a  will  in  his  favour. 
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18.  Welbore  Ellis  (1713-1802),  son  of  an  Irish  bishop,  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1741,  and  seconded  the  address  to  the  throne 
in  1744,  and  again  in  1745.  His  career,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  is  merely  a  series  of 
appointments.  He  was  a  Lord  of  Admiralty  (1/47-55),  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland  (1755-62),  Privy  Councillor  (1760), 
Secretary-at-War  (1762-65),  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland  (1765- 
66)  during  Rockingham's  administration,  and  again  (1770-77), 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  (1777-82),  Secretary  of  State  for 
America  (1782).  He  was  created  Baron  Mendip  in  1794. 
Junius  described  him  as  "little  mannikin  Ellis,"  and 
Horace  Walpole  never  refers  to  him  in  his  letters  without  a 
sneer. 

Henry  Pelham,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  from  1743  till  his  death  in  1754. 

Nestor  .  .  .  Achilles.  In  the  quarrel  described  in  Homer's 
Iliad  (Book  I.)  between  Agamemnon,  "the  King  of  men,"  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Greek  forces  against  Troy,  and 
Achilles,  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  most  important  of  the 
Greek  chiefs,  Nestor,  the  aged  King  of  Pylus,  interposed. 

"  To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age, 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled, 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distilled." 

defeats  .  .  .  resigned.  A  motion  by  General  Conway  for 
ending  the  war  was  lost  by  one  vote  only,  but  the  same 
motion  five  days  later  was  carried  by  234  against  215.  This 
led  to  Lord  George  Germaine's  resignation,  as  he  was  pledged 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  was  officially  responsible 
for  it.  A  direct  vote  of  no  confidence  was  lost  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  nine  (15th  March),  in  consequence  of  which 
North  resigned  (20th  March). 

reluctantly.  Lord  North  quoted  from  The  Gazette  with 
bitter  irony  that  the  King  was  pleased  to  send  for  Lord 
Rockingham. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  (1732-96),  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  He  was  in  Rockingham  s  Ministry  (1765-66), 
and  was  offered  a  place  in  the  succeeding  one  by  Chatham, 
but  he  declined  to  separate  himself  from  his  political  friend 
Rockingham.  From  1768  to  1784  he  was  M.P.  for  York 
city.  In  1782  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Rockingham's  second  administration.  He  was  the  mover  of 
the  resolution  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Shelburne's 
Ministry  in  February  1783.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Coalition  Government.  He  was  regarded  by  his  Wh 
friends  as  the  incarnation  of  common  sense  and  the  soul 
honour. 
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18.  Thurlow    (1732-1806),   a    supporter    of   Lord    North  in  his 

American  policy,  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1778.  This 
office  he  held  as  "the  King's  Chancellor"  through  all 
changes  of  Ministry  except  for  the  brief  interval  of  the 
Coalition,  till  Pitt,  wearied  of  his  intrigues  and  hostility, 
insisted  on  his  dismissal  in  1792. 

19.  Vice-Treasurership  of  Ireland.     This  office  had  been  the  first 

held  by  his  father.     It  was  worth  £5000  a  year. 

We  have  seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  This  record  has  been  beat 
by  the  present  Cabinet,  which  numbers  twenty. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Owing  to  a  complex  system  of 
accounts  and  auditing,  large  sums  of  public  money  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster  for  long  periods,  thus  allowing 
him  to  draw  the  interest  on  them.  The  profits  reaped  in 
this  way  were  enormous  ;  for  instance,  Lord  Holland  or  his 
representatives  between  1765  and  1778  gained  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Pitt  the  elder  and  Burke  became  very  popular  by 
their  refusal  to  accept  these  gains,  which  were  considered  the 
perquisites  of  the  office. 

He  himself  was  sorry,  etc.  This  story  rests  on  doubtful 
evidence.  Admiral  Keppel,  who  sat  next  Pitt,  is  said  to 
have  mentioned  the  fact  to  a  gentleman  who  communicated 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  It  is  discredited  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  who  relies  on  a  statement  by  Tomline  to  the  effect 
that  Pitt's  determination  was  deliberate  and  not  announced 
till  some  days  after  it  was  formed.  The  decision  amounted 
to  this  :  that  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  measures  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  had  no  share. 

20.  Ultra -Whig    party,    consisting    largely  of   members    of   the 

London  Corporation,  such  as  Beckford,  Oliver,  Sawbridge. 
Others  belonging  to  it  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir 
George  Savile,  Serjeant  Glynn,  and  Home  Tooke.  For 
Wilkes,  see  note  on  p.  29. 

close  boroughs,  or  pocket  boroughs,  in  which  the  electors  were 
so  few  and  dependent  that  the  nominee  of  "  some  great  lord 
or  commoner  "  was  elected  as  a  matter  of  course. 

twenty  votes.     161  against,  141  for. 

21.  Duke  of  Portland  (1738-1809),  a  member  of  Rockingham's 

Cabinet  in  1765,  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  Whig  party 
in  1782.  He  was  twice  Prime  Minister — in  1783  and  in 
1 807-9.  His  best  work  was  done  as  Home  Secretary  in  Pitt's 
Government  (1794-1801). 

22.  some  places  .  .  .  Mexico.      Minorca  and  the  Floridas  were 

ceded  to  Spain.  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies  was  ceded  to 
France :  it  had  been  given  up  by  the  French  in  1763  along 
with  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada. 
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22.  Indian  empire  undiminished.     Hyder  All  of  Mysore  on  land, 

and  Bailli  de  Suffren  at  sea,  had  proved  almost  more  than  a 
match  for  the  British,  but  the  administrative  genius  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  military  skill  of  Eyre  Coote  saved 
the  situation. 

Gibraltar.  A  party  in  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  Shelburue,  was 
in  favour  of  surrendering  this  in  exchange  for  Porto  Rico  or 
some  other  West  India  island. 

23.  They  were  never  again  in  a  private  room.      They  had  an 

interview  in  the  Speaker's  room  in  December  1790  about  the 
effect  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  an  impeachment. 
Fox  also  accompanied  the  American  ambassador  to  Downing 
Street  for  an  interview  with  Pitt  in  May  1804. 

25.  Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley  (1751-1816),  born  at  Dublin,  the 

son  of  Dr.  Johnson's  quondam  friend,  the  actor  and  teacher 
of  elocution.  He  inherited  his  father's  predilection  for  the 
stage,  and  at  once  became  famous  by  his  brilliant  and  witty 
comedies—  The  Rivals  (1775),  The  School  for  Scandal  (1777)," 
and  The  Critic  (1779).  He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
leading  Whigs,  and  later  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1780,  and  won  distinction  as  an  orator  in  a 
House  including  Pitt,  Fox,  and  «Burke.  He  held  a  minor 
office  in  the  Whig  Ministries  of  1782,  1783,  and  1806,  and 
retired  from  Parliament  in  1812.  His  last  years  were  em- 
bittered with  debt  and  disappointment. 

Angry  Boy,  Kastrill,  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  TJie 
Alchemist.  He  is  a  swaggering  fop,  ready — like  the  pro- 
verbial Irishman— to  pick  a  quarrel  with  anybody.  "Do 
you  think,"  he  asks  a  friend,  "I  e'er  shall  quarrel  well?" 
(Act  iv.  Sc.  2).  "Hence,  Sir!"  he  says  to  one  who  has 
provoked  his  wrath,  and  then  turns  to  a  friend  for  praise, 
"  Did  I  not  quarrel  bravely  ? "  (Act  iv.  Sc.  4). 

he  spoke  with  an  eloquence,  etc.  The  speech,  which  took 
nearly  three  hours  to  deliver,  is  regarded  by  Lord  Stanhope 
as  ' '  the  greatest  piece  of  oratory  in  ancient  or  modern  times 
by  any  man  under  twenty-five."  The  quotation  from  Horace 
about  resigning  himself  to  honourable  poverty  was  especially 
admired.  We  learn  from  Wilberforce's  diary  that,  while  Fox 
spoke,  Pitt,  who  was  to  reply  to  him,  stood  holding  open  the 
door  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  with  one  hand,  and  vomiting 
into  a  basin  which  he  held  with  the  other. 

26.  complaining  of  Pitt's  faintheartedness.     The  King's  letter 

is  quoted  in  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  Appendix  III.  :  "  Mr. 
Pitt.  I  am  much  hurt  to  find  you  are  determined  to  decline 
at  an  hour  when  those  who  have  any  regard  for  the  constitu- 
tion as  established  by  law  ought  to  stand  forth  against  the 
most  daring  and  unprincipled  faction  that  the  annals  of  this 
Kingdom  ever  produced.  G.  R. " 
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26.  During  several  weeks.     From  24th  February  to  2nd  April. 

aspect  .  .  .  threatening.  A  motion  reflecting  on  the  delay 
in  forming  a  Government  had  been  brought  forward  by  Coke 
of  Norfolk,  and  another  was  announced  for  31st  March  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

27.  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833),  a  native  of  Hull,  for  which 

city  he  became  M.P.  in  1780.  In  the  general  election  of 
1784  he  was  returned  for  Yorkshire  in  defiance  of  the  strong 
Whig  influence  of  the  county  magnates.  He  gave  an  inde- 
pendent support  to  Pitt,  and  devoted  his  energies  mainly  to 
a  crusade  against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  After  nearly 
twenty  years  (1788-1807)  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  slave-trade  prohibited,  and  just  lived  to  see  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  1833.  One  of  the  most  noted  philanthropists 
of  the  day,  he  belonged  to  the  Clapham  Sect  of  Evangelicals, 
among  whom  Macaulay  was  brought  up.  Macaulay's  father 
had  been  closely  associated  with  Wilberforce  in  the  agitation 
against  slavery,  so  that  the  eulogy  pronounced  here  is  the 
outcome  of  intimate  knowledge  and  hereditary  friendship. 

Anglomania.  For  an  account  of  this,  especially  of  the  intro- 
duction of  horse-racing  and  "jokeis,"  see  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution,  Book  II.  chap.  vi.  There  are  also  imported 
from  England  "carriages  and  saddles,  top-boots  and 
redingotes  (riding-coats) ;  nay,  the  very  mode  of  riding,  for 
now  no  man  on  a  level  with  his  age  but  will  trot  CL  VAnglaise, 
rising  in  the  stirrups,  scornful  of  the  old  sitfast  method." 

A  French  gentleman,  the  Abbe  de  Lageard.  As  an  Emigre 
he  was  afterwards  welcomed  at  Wilberforce's  table.  In  1795, 
when  Pitt  had  been  arguing  that  the  French  were  in  a  gulf 
of  bankruptcy,  and  that  he  could  calculate  the  very  time  by 
which  their  resources  would  be  consumed,  his  fellow-guest,  the 
Abbe,  remarked,  "  I  should  like  to  know  who  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  Attila."  Macaulay  has  adopted  the 
felicitous  illustration  into  his  own  narrative  (p.  68). 

28.  the  city  of   London  .  .  .  Court.      The    "city"   had   been 

alienated  from  the  Court  by  the  fall  of  Pitt,  who  had  been 
the  idol  of  Londoners  because  of  his  brilliant  war  adminis- 
tration. The  Wilkes  prosecution  inflamed  the  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  the  "  city."  A  petition  presented  by 
the  Corporation  in  1769  received  no  answer.  An  unusually  out- 
spoken address  in  1770  provoked  the  reply:  "His  Majesty 
expresses  his  concern  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  have  been 
so  far  misled  as  to  otfer  him  an  address  and  remonstrance, 
the  contents  of  which  he  cannot  but  consider  as  disrespectful 
to  himself,  injurious  to  Parliament,  and  irreconcilable  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution. "  A  resolution  of  the  Commons 
attacking  the  Corporation  gave  rise  to  a  rejoinder  in  the  form 
of  a  further  address  and  remonstrance  to  the  King. 
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29.  Bill  of  Eights  Society,  formed  by  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  Wilkes  to  defend  his  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Reform  Associations,  such  as  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  founded  by  Cartwright,  the  champion  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

Archbishop  Markham  (1719-1807),  Headmaster  of  West- 
minster School  (1753),  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (1767), 
Bishop  of  Chester  (1771),  and  Archbishop  of  York  (1777). 

Jenkinson  (1727-1808),  first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  father  of  the 
Prime  Minister  who  was  in  office  from  1812  to  1827.  He  was 
Secretary-at-War  under  Lord  North  from  1778  to  1782,  and 
in  office  under  Pitt  from  1784  to  1801.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Liverpool  in  1796,  and  held  the  posts  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  also  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1786.  He  was  an  authority  on  finance,  and  wrote  a  Treatise 
on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm  (1805). 

Praetorian  band.  The  Praetorian  cohort  was  the  body-guard 
of  a  Roman  commander  or  emperor :  hence,  any  band  of 
devoted  followers,  such  as  the  personal  supporters  of  George 
III.  In  his  endeavours  to  break  up  party  government,  the 
King  rallied  round  himself  a  body  of  men  who  became 
known  as  "the  King's  friends." 

Jebb,  John  (1736-86),  eldest  son  of  the  Dean  of  Cashel, 
graduated  second  wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  1757,  and 
entered  the  Church,  but  tending  towards  Unitarianism,  he 
resigned  his  preferments  in  1775.  He  now  adopted  medicine 
as  a  profession,  getting  his  degree  from  St.  Andrews  in  1777. 
His  Radical  politics  prevented  his  election  as  physician  to  a 
London  hospital,  but  he  worked  up  for  himself  a  practice  in 
the  Strand  and  its  neighbourhood.  As  a  Westminster  elector 
he  canvassed  for  Fox  in  1780,  and  co-operated  with  John 
Cartwright  in  the  movement  for  parliamentary  reform  and 
for  universal  suffrage.  He  was  a  prison  philanthropist  like 
Howard,  while  his  ability  was  recognized  by  his  being  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1779. 

Priestley,  Joseph  (1733-1804),  a  dissenting  clergyman  and 
Radical,  who  won  fame  as  a  natural  philosopher  by  his 
discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774.  He  was  the  literary  companion 
of  Lord  Shelburne  in  1773,  and  travelled  with  him  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  returning  to  Paris  in  1774.  He 
acted  as  Shelburne's  librarian  till  in  1780  he  removed  to 
Birmingham,  where  he  became  associated  with  the  scientific 
circle  embracing  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Darwin.  He  was  made 
a  citizen  of  the  French  Republic,  and  being  attacked  by  a 
mob  in  1791,  and  having  his  house  burned  and  his  MSS. 
and  instruments  destroyed,  he  went  in  1794  to  America 
where  he  died. 
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29.  Sawbridge  (1732-95),  descended  from  an  old  Kentish  family, 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Hythe  in  1768.  He 
supported  Wilkes  and  took  a  leading  part  in  forming  the 
"Society  of  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Eights."  He  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1775,  and  represented  the 
city  continuously  from  1774  to  his  death  in  1795.  A  noted 
reformer,  he  in  1783  introduced  a  motion  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  and  was  supported  by  Pitt.  His 
attachment  to  Fox  cost  him  dear  in  the  election  of  1784, 
when  he  was  returned  by  the  narrow  majority  of  seven.  He 
is  here  included  by  mistake  among  Pitt's  supporters. 

Cartwright  (1740-1824),  a  Radical,  known  as  the  "Father  of 
Reform  "  from  his  having  advocated  parliamentary  reform  as 
well  as  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Edmund  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom. 

Jack  Wilkes  (1727-97).  Wilkes  attained  notoriety  as  writer 
of  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  in  which  he  denounced 
as  a  lie  a  statement  in  the  King's  Speech  referring  to  the 
Peace  of  1763.  The  attempt  to  arrest  him  on  a  general 
warrant  led  to  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  with  the  Court. 
Elected  in  1768  for  Middlesex,  Wilkes  claimed  the  right  to 
take  his  seat  in  Parliament,  but  having  been  found  guilty  of 
a  seditious  libel,  he  was  expelled.  Again  elected,  he  was 
again  expelled.  He  was  declared  ineligible  for  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  after  being  returned  a  fourth  time  at  the  top  of 
the  poll,  he  was  passed  over  for  the  Court  candidate,  who 
was  declared  duly  elected.  This  daring  inroad  on  the  rights 
of  constituencies  gave  rise  to  a  determined  opposition  thit 
was  crowned  with  success  in  1782,  when  the  motions  against 
Wilkes  in  the  House  of  Commons'  Journals  were  expunge,!. 
Wilkes'  support  of  Pitt  proves  nothing  with  regard  to 
Macaulay's  contention.  Wilkes  had  been  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  Pitt's  father  and  bitterly  opposed  by  all  the  Fox 
family. 

Home  Tooke  (1736-1812),  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
a  witty  medley  of  philological  and  political  discussions.  He 
had  entered  the  Church  to  please  his  father,  but  resigned  Ms 
living  in  1773  intending  to  qualify  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
prevented  from  becoming  a  member  of  the  Bar  in  1779,  and 
later  (in  1801)  from  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Old  Sarum,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  disqualified  as 
a  clergyman.  He  had  been  a  noted  Radical,  a  supporter 
of  Wilkes,  and  was  tried  for  high  treason  in  1794,  but 
acquitted. 

30.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  (1748-1833),  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
Rockingham.  He  was,  in  consequence  of  his  wealth  and 
territorial  influence,  an  important  personage  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  He  was  for  a  brief  period  much  talked  about,  having 
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held  office  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  January  to 
March  1795,  and  having  been  recalled  by  Pitt  for  exceeding 
his  instructions  in  the  matter  of  Catholic  Relief. 

31.  the  desolation  of  Rohilcund.  In  1774  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  British  army  sent  by  Hastings,  had 
conquered  the  Rohillas,  a  tribe  of  Afghan  plunderers  who 
had  been  a  standing  danger  to  Oude  and  Bengal  for  many 
years.  The  highly  coloured  rhetoric  of  Burke  and  Macaulay 
has  given  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  causes  of  the 
conquest  and  the  "desolation"  that  followed,  as  has  been 
proved  conclusively  by  Sir  John  Strachey  in  his  book 
Hastings  and  the  Rohilla  War. 

the  spoliation  of  Benares.  Hastings  had  called  upon  Cheyte 
Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  to  contribute  as  a  vassal - 
prince  to  the  expenses  of  the  Mahratta  War.  On  the  refusal 
of  the  Rajah,  he  claimed  £500,000  instead  of  the  £50,000  he 
originally  asked,  and  on  going  to  Benares  in  person  to  secure 
the  money,  Hastings  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  in  the 
riot  that  ensued.  The  excessive  fine— here  called  the 
' '  spoliation  "—could  scarcely  be  defended,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  cause  of  Pitt's  otherwise  inexplicable  change  of  front  with 
reference  to  the  charges  leading  to  the  impeachment  of 
"Warren  Hastings. 

the  tanks  of  the  Carnatic.  The  inroads  of  Hyder  Ali  and 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  Madras  Government  had  been 
responsible  for  the  neglect  of  the  tanks  on  which  the  irriga- 
tion and  productiveness  of  the  country  depended. 

the  charter  of  the  greatest  corporation.  The  original  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  1600 
had  been  repeatedly  renewed  and  extended,  e.g.,  in  1712, 
1730,  1743,  1773,  and  1780. 

Fox's  nominees.  The  seven  Commissioners  named  in  the 
Bill  were  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  were  all  supporters 
of  the  Coalition.  The  patronage  was  worth  more  than 
£300,000  a  year ;  in  addition  to  the  governor  and  the 
councils,  there  was  one  place  of  £25,000  a  year,  one  of 
£15,000,  and  there  were  five  of  £10,000,  five  of  £9,000, 
etc. 

Carlo  Khan.  "Khan,"  appended  after  an  Eastern  name, 
corresponds  to  our  word  ' '  Lord  "  prefixed  to  a  name.  Fox 
was  represented  in  a  famous  caricature  by  Sayer  as  an 
Eastern  potentate  (Carlo  Fox  Khan)  crowned  and  entering 
Leadenhall  Street  in  a  triumphal  procession  on  a  state 
elephant. 

32.  great  majorities.      The  second  reading  was  earned  in  the 
Commons  by  229  to  120,  and  the  third  by  208  to  102, 
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32.  Earl  Temple.  He  had,  in  the  exercise  of  his  peer's  right  to 
advise  the  King,  laid  before  George  III.  a  memorandum 
showing  that  Fox's  Bill  was  "  a  plan  to  take  more  than  half 
the  royal  power,  and  by  that  means  disable  His  Majesty  for 
the  rest  of  his  reign  "  ;  on  which  the  King  gave  Temple  a 
paper  to  show  to  any  peer,  that  "  His  Majesty  allowed  Earl 
Temple  to  say  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  was  not 
only  not  his  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an 
enemy. "  This  unconstitutional  action  on  the  part  of  Temple 
would  have  been  naturally  the  assailable  point  in  a  new 
Ministry  containing  Temple,  so  that  his  resignation  im- 
mediately after  accepting  office  was  not  only  not  prejudicial 
to  Pitt  but  a  stroke  of  good  luck  for  him. 

Earl  Temple  (1753-1813)  was  the  eldest  son  of  George 
Grenville  of  Stamp  Act  fame.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Earl 
Temple,  in  1779,  and  was  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
in  1784.  He  expected,  however,  a  Dukedom  for  his  services 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1782-83  and  1787-89. 

On  a  later  day,  etc.  On  17th  December  the  Bill  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  19,  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the  Ministry, 
actually  voting  against  it.  On  the  18th  the  Secretaries 
were  unceremoniously  dismissed. 

The  general  opinion,  etc.  The  Administration  was  dubbed  by 
Mrs.  Crewe  "  the  mince-pie  administration,"  as  few  expected 
it  to  survive  Christmas. 

Temple  .  .  .  resigned.  The  reason  for  this  has  since  been 
shown  by  Earl  Stanhope  to  have  been,  not  a  difference  with 
Pitt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  dissolution,  but 
resentment  at  Pitt's  not  standing  out  for  a  "mark  of 
favour "  from  the  King  by  way  of  reward  for  his  services 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1782-83).  A  Dukedom 
seems  to  have  been  expected  (it  was  ultimately  achieved  by 
his  son  in  1822),  but  the  King  had  determined  to  reserve 
Dukedoms  henceforth  to  members  of  the  Royal  family. 
The  evidence  brought  forward  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  support 
of  this  view  (Life  of  Pitt,  i.  160-164)  is  decisive. ^  It  waa 
accepted  as  such  by  Macaulay  himself,  who  admitted  his 
error  in  a  letter  (2nd  December  1858)  to  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
had  written  him  questioning  his  authority.  He  replied : — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  find  no  better  authority  for  the 
account  which  I  have  given  of  Temple's  resignation  than 
that  of  Wraxall,  who  tells  the  story  very  confidently 
and  circumstantially,  but  whose  unsupported  testimony  is 
of  little  value  even  when  he  relates  what  he  himself  saw  and 
heard,  and  of  no  value  when  he  relates  what  passed  in  the 


wrong. 

he  proposes  to  do,  the  error  shall  be  corrected. 
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34.  His  contest,  etc.  For  a  full  account  of  this  memorable  struggle 
— "a  battle  of  giants  " — and  a  discussion  of  its  constitutional 
significance,  see  Erskine  May's  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  i.  pp.  71-87,  and  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  pp. 
169-200.  The  popular  view  that  Pitt  supported  the  King 
in  an  unconstitutional  action  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  condemnation  of  Peel's  similar  action  by  the  con- 
stituencies in  1834-35.  But  many  hold  that  Pitt  was  the 
champion  of  King  and  people  against  the  Whig  oligarchy, 
and  that  his  victory  at  the  polls  proved  this  conclusively. 

he  was  determined  to  go  to  Germany.  In  a  letter  to  Pitt 
(4th  February  1784)  he  wrote:  "Should  not  the  Lords 
stand  boldly  forth,  this  Constitution  must  soon  be  changed  ; 
for,  if  the  only  two  remaining  privileges  of  the  Crown  are 
infringed — that  of  negativing  bills  which  have  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  of  naming  the  Ministers  to 
be  employed — I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  can  be  no  longer  of 
any  utility  to  this  country,  nor  can,  with  honour,  continue 
in  this  island."  Lord  Thurlow,  however,  told  him  it  was 
much  easier  to  go  away  than  to  return. 

Negotiations  .  .  .  closed.  A  meeting  of  influential  members 
on  both  sides  was  held  on  26th  January  in  St.  Alban's 
Tavern,  and,  as  a  result,  General  Grosvenor  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  ' '  a  firm,  efficient, 
extended,  united  administration,  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  such  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unfortunate  divisions  and  distractions  of  the 
country."  This  was,  however,  neutralized  immediately  by 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  moved  by  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
"that  the  continuance  of  the  present  Ministers  in  their 
offices  is  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  such  an  administra- 
tion as  may  enjoy  the  confidence  of  this  House." 

36.  A  final  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  Burke,  but  moved  by 
Fox,  ' '  to  testify  the  surprise  and  affliction  of  the  House  on 
receiving  His  Majesty's  answer  to  their  last  address, 
reiterating  all  their  previous  statements,  comparing  the 
conduct  and  principles  of  his  advisers  with  those  which 
characterized  the  unfortunate  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  justify- 
ing the  withholding  of  their  confidence  from  Ministers 
without  preferring  any  charge,  as  it  was  their  removal  and 
not  their  punishment  which  was  sought,  and  taking  credit 
to  themselves  for  their  forbearance  in  not  withholding  the 
supplies  "  (Erskine  May's  Constitutional  History,  i.  82). 

A  hundred  and  sixty  .  .  .  lost  their  seats,  jocularly  known 
as  Fox's  Martyrs 

Fitzwilliams,  of  Wentworth  Hall,  of  the  same  family  as  "Went- 
worth,  Earl  of  Strafford.  (See  note  on  p.  30.) 
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36.  Cavendishes,  of  Bolton  Abbey.     The  Duke  of   Devonshire's 

younger  son,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  represented  York  city 
from  1768  to  1784. 

Dundases.  The  Yorkshire  family  of  this  name  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  great  Scottish  family,  Dundas  of  Dundas,  and  is  thus 
connected  with  the  Dundases  of  Arniston,  and  their  most 
famous  representative  Henry  Dundas,  Viscount  Melville. 
Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Zetland, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  thus 
became  one  of  the  county  magnates,  being  created  in  1794 
Baron  Dundas  of  Aske  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas  who  found  for  his  friend  Fox  a  seat  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland  while  the  Westminster  Scrutiny  was  being  carried 
through. 

Saviles,  one  of  the  oldest  county  families,  famous  even  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Connected  with  it  had  been  such 
historic  characters  as  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
Savile,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  of  Charles  II.  's  reign.  The 
influence  of  the  family  was  such  as  to  secure  one  of  the 
county  seats  for  the  Whig,  Sir  George  Savile,  continuously 
from  1759  to  1784. 

37.  Ximenes,  Cardinal  (1436-1517),  the  great  Spanish  Minister  in 

the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Originally  a  Franciscan 
monk,  he  became  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella  in  1492,  and 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain  in  1495.  He 
was  provisional  Regent  in  1506-7.  He  was  created  a 
Cardinal,  and  appointed  to  be  Inquisitor-General  in  1507. 
He  led  an  expedition  against  Oran  in  1509,  and  acted  as 
Regent  (1516-17).  As  a  patron  of  learning  he  caused  the 
printing  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  and  founded 
the  University  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  but  he  is  remembered 
chiefly  as  the  man  who  consolidated  and  organized  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  continued 
down  to  the  piesent  time.  For  a  full  account  of  his  work, 
see  Piescotfs  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Sully  (1560-1641),  a  French  Protestant  statesman,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  civil  wars,  especially  at  Ivry,  and  became 
celebrated  as  Minister  of  Finance  under  Henry  IV.  (1597- 
1610).  He  was  created  Due  de  Sully  in  1606  and  Marshal 
in  1634,  while  in  1602  he  had  been  made  Governor  of  the 
Bastille.  He  was  influential  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
state  in  Henry  IV. 's  reign.  Of  his  Memoirs,  published  in 
1634,  Saintsbury  says  :  "  It  shows  Sully  as  he  was— a  great 
and  skilful  statesman  ;  but  it  does  not  give  a  pleasant  idea 
of  his  character."  As  an  example  of  his  cynical  wit,  his 
judgment  of  James  I.  is  often  quoted— "the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom." 
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37.  Bichelieu  (1585-1642),  the  Minister  of  State  to  Louis  XIII., 
the  leading  statesman  in  Europe  and  virtual  ruler  of  France 
from  1624  to  1642.  The  result  of  his  policy  was  to  increase 
the  influence  of  France  abroad,  especially  by  the  humbling  of 
Spain,  and  the  power  of  the  Crown  at  home  by  lessening  the 
influence  of  the  nobles.  Educated  originally  for  the  Church, 
he  became  Bishop  of  Lu9on  in  1607,  Secretary  of  State  in 
1616,  and  was  created  a  Cardinal  in  1622.  He  destroyed 
the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Rochelle  in  1627-28  ;  he  carried  on  war  in  Italy 
against  Spain  in  1629-30  ;  he  defeated  the  partisans  of  Maria 
de  Medici  in  1630  ;  he  crushed  the  conspiracy  of  Mont- 
morency  and  Gaston  of  Orleans  in  1632  ;  he  co-operated  with 
Sweden  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  he  founded  the  French 
Academy  in  1635  ;  and  he  suppressed  the  Cinq-Mars  insurrec- 
tion in  1642. 

Oxenstiern  (1583-1654),  the  great  Swedish  statesman,  became 
Chancellor  in  1611,  and,  as  the  adviser  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  especially  famous  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  For  a  time  he 
held  supreme  control  in  the  Rhine  region,  and  on  the  death 
of  Gustavus  he  was  made  Director  of  the  Evangelical  League 
(1633).  He  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  young  Queen 
Christina,  and  he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Brbmsebro  (1645). 

John  De  Witt  (1625-72)  became  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland 
in  1653,  and  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Westminster  with  the 
Commonwealth  in  1654.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  republican 
party  opposed  to  the  Orange  family  and  the  connection 
with  England.  He  carried  on  a  successful  naval  war  against 
Charles  II.  (1665-67),  when  the  Dutch  ships  appeared  in  the 
Medway.  He  procured  the  passing  of  the  Perpetual  Edict 
against  the  House  of  Orange  in  1667.  He  was  a  party  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  1668,  which  frustrated  Louis  XIV. 's 
designs  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  1672  he  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Orange  faction,  and,  along  with  his  brother 
Cornelius,  murdered  by  a  mob  at  the  Hague. 

Warren  Hastings  (1732-1818),  the  first  Governor-General  of 
India  (1774-85).  He  is  remembered  as  the  organizer  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India,  of  which  Clive  was  the  founder. 
His  internal  administration  was  conspicuously  successful, 
while  his  foreign  policy  triumphed  over  every  hostile  power 
in  India — the  Mahrattas,  the  French,  the  Rohillas,  and 
Hyder  Ali.  The  very  prejudiced  account  given  by  Macaulay 
in  his  famous  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  ought  to  be  corrected 
by  the  more  impartial  biographies  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
Colonel  Malleson,  or  Colonel  Trotter.  The  special  difficulty 
in  Hastings'  Government  was  the  persistent  opposition  of  his 
"confidential  councillors" — Francis  and  other  two — who 
kept  him  in  a  permanent  minority  for  two  years,  and  so  para- 
lyzed his  administration. 
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38.  the  greatest  master  .  .  .  of  parliamentary  government.  Com- 
pare with  this  Lord  Ashbourne's  opinion  :  "  He  was  a  great 
House  of  Commons  man,  a  marvellous  Parliamentary  leader, 
always  ready,  always  confident,  ever  clear  and  precise  ;  a 
great  debater  as  well  as  a  great  orator,  with  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  rapid  and  effective  arrangement  of  his  topics,  and  an 
unrivalled  power  of  sarcasm  "  (Pitt,  p.  40). 
Montague,  the  great  Whig  leader  and  financier  of  William  III.'s 
reign.      He    distinguished    himself   by  his    plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  coinage,  the  beginning  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  England.     He  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1694,  and  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1699.     He  was  impeached 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the  Whig  Junto  in  1701, 
but  was  acquitted.     He  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Whig  administration  of  George  I.'s  reign  (1714-15). 
government  by  speaking.       Hence   Carlyle's    contemptuous 
description  of  Parliament  as  the  "  National  Palaver."    This 
passage  is  one  of  the  few  in  Macaulay's  writings  that  would 
have  won  Carlyle's  hearty  assent. 

39    Charles  Townshend  (1725-67),  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1747,  was  Secretary-at-War  in  1761-62,  President  of  the 
Board  j  of    Trade    and    Paymaster-General,    and    in    1766 
Chancellor  of   the   Exchequer.      Because    of   his  political 
instability,  he  became  known  as  "the  Weathercock.       tiis 
renewal  of  the  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies  by  his  Act  ot 
1767,  imposing  duties  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painters 
colours,  led  to  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Windham,  William  (1750-1810),  a  leading  Whig  who  opposed 
Lord  North's  American  policy,  and  became  Secretary  tor 
Ireland  in  1783.     In  the  rupture  of  the  Whig  party  in  1791 
he  followed  Burke,  and  became  Secretary-at-War  under  Pitt 
in  1794      He  resigned  with  his  chief  in  1801.     He  was^a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  s, 
at  whose  death-bed  he  was  one  of  the  bystanders     He  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  in  Macaulay's  famous  description  of  that  scene  he  is 
characterized  as  "the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age  .  .  .  the 
ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham       His 
oratory  was  certainly  no  help  to  his  Government         Uniting 
the  prejudices  of  a  Squire  Western  with  the  chivalry  of  a 
Bayard  and  the  paradoxical  ingenuity  of  a  Greek  sophist, 
he  was  probably  as  much  of  an  embarrassment  as  an  »"£"* 
His  brilliant  wit  and  perverse  originality  were  ornaments  ot 
debate,  but  discomfited  his  allies  and  colleagues  as  often  as 
his  antagonists"  (Hill's  George  Canning,  p.  49). 
CromweU,  who  talked  nonsense      The  Letters  OA 
Oliver  CromweU,  even  when  helped  out     witr 
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by  Thomas  Carlyle,  are  among  the  most  obscure  of  writings. 
Their  mystical  and  introspective  character  renders  them 
unintelligible  to  all  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  Puritan 
fanaticism. 

39.  William  the  Silent  (1533-84),  the  hero  of  the  Dutch  War  of 

Independence,  which  lasted  with  intermissions  from  1568  to 
1609.  As  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  he 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  ' '  the  Batavian  Common- 
wealth." He  earned  the  surname  of  the  "  Silent "  from  the 
coolness  and  unconcern  with  which  he  received  the  French 
King's  communication  (made  inadvertently)  of  the  plot  with 
Spain  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants  (Motley's  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  i.  209). 

Chancellors,  etc.  For  a  defence  of  such  seeming  anomalies,  see 
Bagehot's  English  Constitution,  chap.  ii.  Changes  of  Ministry. 

40.  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  (i.e.   of  Basle,  1795),  Godoy,  the 

Spanish  Minister  from  1792  to  1808,  who  played  into 
Napoleon's  hands  and  enabled  him  to  assign  Spain  as  a 
Kingdom  to  his  brother  Joseph  in  1808.  He  was  a  mere 
court-favourite. 

Steenie,  the  pet  name  of  James  I.  for  his  favourite  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  picture  of  the 
martyr  Stephen. 

Attic  speeches  on  the  Embassy  and  on  the  Crown.     The 

speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  (330  B.C.)  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  greatest  oration  of  ancient  times.  The 
occasion  of  the  speech  was  a  prosecution  by  JSschines  against 
Ctesiphon,  the  Athenian  who  had  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  receive  a  golden  wreath  of  honour  from  the  state.  It 
is  really  a  defence  of  the  public  life  of  Demosthenes,  especially 
in  relation  to  his  sleepless  opposition  to  the  encroaching 
policy  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  speech  on  the  Embassy 
(343  B.C.)  was  an  attack  on  ^Eschines  for  misconduct  in 
regard  to  the  mission  of  the  ten  ambassadors  to  Philip's 
Court  in  347  B.C.  Though  not  so  famous  as  the  De  Corona, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  antiquity. 

42.  Tacitus  describes  the  fate  of  a  senator.  Annals,  Book  IV. 
chap.  61 :  "  His  power  as  an  orator  depended  on  force  and 
energy  rather  than  on  careful  preparation  ;  while  the  study 
and  polish  of  others  preserves  them  to  posterity,  that 
mellifluous  and  copious  style  of  Haterius  perished  with 

1l<imnB*lf  " 


44.  two  speakers  .  .  .  Fox  and  Pitt.  The  contrast  drawn  here 
seems  based  on  Wraxall's  description :  ' '  Fox's  oratory  was 
more  impassioned  ;  Pitt's  could  boast  greater  correctness  of 
diction  :  the  former  exhibited  all  the  Tribunitian  rage,  the 
latter  all  the  Consular  dignity"  (Wraxall's  Memoirs,  ii.  479). 
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45.  pride  .  .  .  wounds.  This  is  also  based  on  Wraxall :  "  In  the 
formation  of  his  person  he  was  tall  and  slender,  but  without 
elegance  or  grace.  In  his  manners,  if  not  repulsive,  he  was 
cold,  stiff,  without  suavity  or  amenity.  He  seemed  never 
to  invite  approach  or  to  encourage  acquaintance,  though, 
when  addressed,  he  could  be  polite,  communicative,  and 
occasionally  gracious.  Smiles  were  not  natural  to  him  even 
when  seated  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  .  .  .  From  the  instant 
that  Pitt  entered  the  doorway  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
advanced  up  the  floor  with  a  quick  and  firm  step,  his  head 
erect  and  thrown  back,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  nor  favouring  with  a  nod  or  a  glance  any  of  the 
individuals  seated  on  either  side,  among  whom  many  who 
possessed  £5000  a  year  would  have  been  gratified  by  even  so 
slight  a  mark  of  attention.  It  was  not  thus  that  Lord  North 
or  Fox  treated  Parliament "  (Memoirs,  ii.  469). 

Cumberland,  Richard  (1732-1811),  a  grandson  of  Richard 
Bentley,  became  famous  as  a  writer  of  plays,  the  best  of  which 
are  The  Brothers  and  the  West  Indian.  His  Memoirs, 
published  in  1807,  contain  many  curious  facts  about  his 
contemporaries.  His  Observer  (1785)  was  the  last  successful 
imitation  of  Addison's  Spectator.  He  was  so  sensitive  to 
criticism  that  Garrick  spoke  of  him  as  "a  man  without  a 
skin,"  and  in  this  character  he  has  been  immortalized  by 
Sheridan  in  The  Critic  under  the  name  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary. 

Boswell.  The  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson  had  published  in 
1783  a  pamphlet  attacking  Fox's  India  Bill  in  the  hope  of 
patronage  from  Pitt.  Being  disappointed,  he  denounced 
Pitt's  "utter  folly"  for  not  rewarding  "a  man  of  my 
popular  and  pleasant  talents"  (Letters  to  Temple,  pp. 
275,  289). 

Matthias  (1754-1835),  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1782  he  became  sub-treasurer  to  the  Queen  in  succession 
to  his  father,  and  in  1812  librarian  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
Falling  into  misfortunes  and  bad  health,  he  spent  his  last 
years  (1817-35)  in  Italy.  His  dull  satire,  Pursuits  of 
Literature  (1794),  contains  this  attack  on  Pitt : 

"  Stiff  from  old  Turgot  and  his  rigid  school, 
He  never  deviates  from  this  wholesome  rule  : 
Left  to  themselves,  all  find  their  level  price, 
Potatoes,  verses,  turnips,  Greek  and  rice." 

the  magnanimous  man.  "  Magnanimous  "  is  here  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  Greek  word  ^-ya.\6^vx.os— the  man  of  great 
soul. 

It  sprang,  etc.  As  an  example  of  Pitt's  self-esteem  and  self- 
assertion,  his  remark  on  his  accession  to  office  in  1804  may  be 
quoted  :  "It  surely  will  not  be  considered  that  it  is  no 
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change  that  the  office  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — 
reckoned  that  which  has  a  leading  influence  in  the  executive 
government — is  now  held  by  me.  Few  will  doubt  that  a 
very  great  change  has  taken  place. "  In  the  same  spirit  he 
had  said  to  Addington  about  the  adhesion  of  his  Whig  allies 
in  July  1794,  "that  he  relied  much  on  them  but  more  on 
himself." 

46.  more  lords.  By  1801  he  had  created  or  promoted  140.  In 
the  first  five  years  of  his  Ministry  he  bestowed  48  peerages  : 
in  two  years  (1796  and  1797)  35.  He  almost  doubled  the 
peerage  as  it  stood  at  George  III.'s  accession. 

In  the  relations  of  son,  etc.  This  has  been  amply  confirmed 
by  the  letters  of  Lady  Chatham  to  or  about  Pitt,  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Lord  Ashbourne  in  his  Pitt,  chap.  v.  Pitt's 
mother  there  addresses  him  as  "my  young  great  man,"  and 
boasts  of  "having  the  honour  to  be  his  mother."  As  a 
brother  he  stood  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  until  the  public 
good  required  his  dismissal  (see  note  on  p.  69),  and  allowed 
this  incident  to  have  no  otfect  on  their  friendly  relations, 
lending  him  money  (e.g.,  £1000  in  August  1797)  and  naming 
him  an  executor  of  his  will  in  1806.  As  an  uncle  he  was 
the  idol  of  "  little  niece  Eliot,"  who,  at  the  age  of  three,  was 
thus  described  by  Lady  Chatham  :  ' '  She  says  she  is  very 
glad  uncle  Pitt  is  coming,  and,that  she  shall  know  him  ;  but 
she  don't  think  he  will  know  her  as  she  is  grown  so  great " 
(Ashbourne's  Pitt,  p.  158). 

He  indulged  ...  in  wine.  On  one  occasion  both  Dundas 
and  Pitt  were  so  drunk  as  to  be  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  House.  ' '  No  illiberal  notice  or  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  solitary  act  of  indiscretion.  The  House 
broke  up,  and  it  sunk  into  oblivion  "  (WraxalPs  Memoirs, 
ii.  474).  The  incident,  however,  has  been  embalmed  in 
the  well-known  couplet  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle : — 

"  I  cannot  see  the  Speaker,  Hal ;  can  you  ? " 
"  Not  see  the  Speaker  ?    Hang  it,  I  see  two." 

A  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  (10th  March  1788) 
describes  how  "  Mr.  Pitt  experienced  a  mortification." 
"  He  was  low-spirited  and  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  having  got  drunk  the  night  before 
with  Mr.  Dundas  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  They  must 
have  had  a  hard  bout  of  it,  for  even  Dundas,  who  is  well 
used  to  the  bottle,  was  affected  by  it,  and  spoke  remarkably 
ill,  tedious,  and  dull.  The  Opposition  made  the  most  of  their 
advantages,  and  raked  Pitt  fore  and  aft.  I  heard  from  our 
own  friends  no  Minister  ever  cut  a  more  pitiful  figure " 
(Buckingham's  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,  vol.  i. 
p.  360). 
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47.  the  clubs  of  Saint  James's  Street.  In  the  winter  of  1780-81 
he  was  to  be  found  every  night  at  Goostree's  Club,  a  club 
formed  of  those  young  men  who  had  entered  Parliament  in 
1780.  A  rumour  got  up  that  Pitt  had  kept  the  bank  for  the 
players  there,  but  the  truth  was  that  he  had  done  so  for  only 
one  night. 

the  passion,  etc.  There  was  a  scheme  to  get  him  married  to 
Mile.  Necker  during  his  visit  to  France  in  1783,  a  settlement 
of  £14,000  a  year  being  held  out  as  an  inducement.  The 
melodramatic  refusal,  "  I  am  married  to  my  country,"  is 
doubted  by  Lord  Ashbourne,  but  the  letters  he  gives  from 

»Mme.  Necker  confirm  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Pitt's  one  love  story — the  affair  with  Eleanor  Eden  of 
Eden  Farm,*  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Auckland — is  the 
subject  of  a  long  chapter  in  Ashbourne's  Pitt  (chap.  vii.). 
The  letters  that  passed  between  Pitt  and  Auckland  on  the 
occasion  are  given  at  length,  and  these  have  been  supple- 
mented by  a  few  of  less  importance  quoted  by  Lord  Rosebery 
in  the  Monthly  Review  for  December  1900.  They  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  Pitt  was  genuinely  in  love  and  that  his 
passion  was  reciprocated,  but  the  cause  of  his  drawing  back 
remains  a  mystery.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
his  constitution  was  already  (December  1796)  breaking  up, 
or  that  his  affairs  were  so  embarrassed  that  he  could  not  think 
of  marriage.  There  may  have  also  been,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
suggests,  a  disinclination  on  Pitt's  part  to  be  brought  into 
so  close  a  relation  with  Lord  Auckland,  whose  importunity 
for  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  in  rivalry ^with  Lord  Mornington 
showed  a  self -seeking  nature  from  "which  Pitt  afterwards 
sustained  serious  injury.  In  communicating  his  final 
resolution  Pitt  showed  firmness  and  tenderness  :  "I  have 
only  to  hope  that  reading  this  letter  will  nowhere  be  attended 
with  half  the  pain  I  have  felt  in  writing  it." 

Peter  Pindar,  the  nom-de-plume  of  John  Wolcot  (1738-1819), 
a  witty  and  satirical  poet.  He  oscillated  between  the 
clerical  and  medical  professions,  and  is  remembered  now  only 
for  his  witty  satires  on  George  III.,  Bozzy,  and  the  Royal 
Academy— Lyrical  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians  (1782), 
Bozzy  and  Piozzi  (1786),  Apple  Dumplings  and  a  King. 

Captain  Morris,  Charles  Morris  (1745-1838),  an  officer  of  the 
Life  Guards,  author  of  a  collection  of  songs,  Lyra  Urbanica, 
of  the  same  type  as  those  of  Moore.  He  became  the  boon 
companion  of  the  wits  and  beaux  of  the  town,  his  mode  of 
life  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  such  songs  as  The  Town 
and  the  Country,  The  Triumph  of  Venus,  and  A  Reason 
fair  to  fill  my  Glass  (printed  in  Locker-Lampson's  Lyra 

*  Hence  Burke's  witty  saying  in  a  letter  written  in  December  1796 : 
"  Our  premier  des  homines  will  take  his  Eve  from  the  garden  of  Eden. 
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Elegantiarum}.  His  best-known  satires  on  Pitt  are,  "Billy's 
too  young  to  drive  us,"  and  "  Billy  Pitt  and  the  Farmer." 
As  punch-maker  and  bard  of  the  Beefsteak  Society  he  became 
an  intimate  of  Fox  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  invited 
him  frequently  to  Carlton  House,  where  he  was  known  as  the 
"Sun  of  the  Table."  His  sprightliness  has  been  com- 
memorated in  an  epigram  by  Curran,  "  Die  when  you  will, 
Charles,  you  will  die  in  your  youth." 

47.  Nancy  Parsons,  a  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  when 

Prime  Minister  in  April  1768,  appeared  at  the  opera  with 
her,  and  was  in  consequence  fiercely  attacked  by  "  Junius." 
She  married  Viscount  Maynard  in  1776. 

Marianne  Clark  (1776-1852),  a  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
She  gave  rise  to  a  great  scandal  in  1809  by  trafficking  in 
commissions  for  the  army,  so  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  to 
retire  from  the  office  of  Commander-in- Chief  for  a  time.  In 
1813  she  was  condemned  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  for 
libel,  and  after  1815  resided  in  Paris. 

Tully.  Pitt's  oratory  resembles  Cicero's  in  copiousness,  polish, 
fluency,  and  correctness. 

48.  Augustus  .  .  .  Pompeians.     The  Emperor  Augustus  was  the 

friend  and  patron  of  the  poet  Horace  and  the  historian  Livy, 
both  of  whom  sympathized  with  the  senatorian  party  at 
Rome,  which  had  looked  up  to  Pompey  as  its  leader. 
Horace  had  fought,  but  ingloriously,  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(42  B.C.)  against  Octavianus  (afterwards  Augustus)  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  Pompeian  leaders. 

Somere  .  .  .  nonjurors.  Somers,  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor 
in  William  III.'s  reign,  had  become  famous  as  the  advocate 
of  the  Seven  Bishops  and  the  draughtsman  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  As  a  leading  member  of  the  Whig  Junto  he 
was  impeached  in  1700,  but  acquitted.  "Neither  political 
nor  religious  differences  prevented  him  from  extending  his 
powerful  protection  to  merit.  Hickes,  the  fiercest  and  most 
intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors,  obtained,  by  the  influence  of 
Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom 
and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by 
the  discriminating  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the  engravers 
of  the  age  "  (Macaulay's  History  of  England,  chap.  xx.). 

Harley  .  .  .  Whigs.  Harley,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  came  of  a  Nonconformist  family.  He  is 
known  to  have  given  some  patronage  to  the  Whig  writer, 
Defoe,  but  under  questionable  conditions.  Harley's  love  of 
letters  was  attested  by  his  unique  collection  of  books  (sold  in 
1742  to  Osborne),  and  pamphlets  and  MSS.,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 
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48.  He  was  doubtless  right,  etc.  The  same  view  has  been  pithily 
expressed  by  Lord  Rosebery.  "If  he  was  convinced  that 
literature,  like  war,  thrived  best  upon  subsidy,  he  was 
culpable  indeed.  ...  He  may  have  believed  that  money 
does  not  brace  but  relax  the  energies  of  literature.  . 
Pensionless  poetry  may  at  least  bear  comparison  with  that 
which  has  nourished  upon  bounties.  Under  the  chill  rays 
of  Pitt,  we  had  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Southey,  Scott, 
Coleridge  .  .  .  ,  and  even  under  the  tropical  effusion  of 
£1200  a  year,  dispensed  in  heat-drops  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  apiece,  we  have  had  nothing  conspicuously  superior. 
.  .  .  Nothing,  Pitt  may  have  thought,  is  so  difficult,  as  for 
a  Parliamentary  Government  to  encourage  literature.  It 
may  begin  by  encouraging  a  Shakespeare,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  discover  a  Pye.  You  start  with  a  genius  and  end 
with  a  job  "  (Pitt,  p.  274). 

the  greatest  philologist.  Richard  Person  (1759-1808),  son  of 
a  parish  clerk,  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  had  the  exceptional  honour  of  being  elected  a 
Fellow  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  graduated  B.A.  (1782). 
His  able  reviews  of  classical  editions  combined  with  his 
distinguished  classical  career  to  raise  him  to  the  Chair  of 
Greek  in  Cambridge  University  (1792).  The  salary  attached 
to  the  office,  however,  was  only  £40  a  year,  and  no  lectures 
were  required.  He  edited  JSschylus  and  some  plays  of 
Euripides,  besides  contributing  notes  and  emendations  to 
many  classical  texts,  his  MSS.  remaining  a  treasure-house 
for  subsequent  editors,  some  of  whom  were  even  helped  to 
bishoprics  by  them.  Person's  distresses  were  caused  by  a 
curious  combination  of  intemperance  and  conscientious 
objections.  His  Trinity  Fellowship  terminated  in  1792,  as 
he  had  scruples  about  taking  Holy  Orders,  and  his  friends 
subscribed  so  as  to  allow  him  an  annuity  of  £100.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  Whig  newspaper,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
in  1796  he  married  the  sister  of  the  editor.  Perry.  So 
many  articles  did  he  write  that  it  was  said  of  him,  "he  gave 
up  to  Perry  what  was  meant  for  mankind."  Not  till  1806 
did  Person  get  into  comfortable  circumstances,  when  he  was 
made  librarian  to  the  London  Institution  with  a  salary  of 
£200. 

49.  the  greatest  historian.  Gibbon  inherited  less  than  he  had 
expected  from  his  father,  whose  fortune  was  much  impaired 
in  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  (1765-70).  Yet  Gibbon  was 
able  to  set  up  a  modest  bachelor  establishment  in  London, 
and  "to  give  sometimes  the  prettiest  little  dinner  in  the 
world  "  to  a  circle  of  friends,  including  Goldsmith,  Reynolds, 
Johnson,  Holroyd,  etc.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1774  as 
member  for  Liskeard  and  a  supporter  of  Lord  North.  His 
inducement  was  the  prospect  of  a  sinecure,  but  he  never 
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realized  more  than  three  years'  office  as  a  lord  of  trade  with 
a  salary  of  £1000  a  year.  Despairing  of  any  office  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Coalition,  to  which  he  had  given  his  support,  he 
left  England  in  September  1783,  and  resided  at  Lausanne 
till  1793.  His  "poverty"  was  not  so  great  as  Macaulay's 
description  might  suggest,  for  in  his  Autobiography  he  says  : 
"According  to  the  scale  of  Switzerland  I  am  a  rich  man, 
and  I  am  indeed  rich  since  my  income  is  superior  to  my 
expense,  and  my  expense  is  equal  to  my  wishes. 

49.  an  aged  writer  .  .  .  wanted  five  or  six  hundred  pounds. 

This  is  scarcely  accurate,  as  Johnson  had  £2000  saved,  and 
he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  But  Pitt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  refusal  to  double  the 
pension,  when  an  application  for  this  purpose  had  been 
made  in  1784  by  Boswell  and  Reynolds  through  Thurlow, 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

the  poet  .  .  .  whose  means  were  scanty.  Cowper  had, 
through  family  influence,  been  provided  with  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  worth  £60  a  year,  and  a  far 
more  lucrative  office  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  latter 
he  never  entered  upon  through  nervousness  resulting  in 
insanity.  He  then  resigned  his  other  office,  and  was  hence- 
forth dependent  on  his  relations.  He  never  looked  to  Pitt 
for  any  relief,  but  expected  Thurlow  to  redeem  the  promise 
to  provide  for  him  he  had  made  in  fun  when  the  two  were 
clerks  together  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Thurlow  did  not  even 
acknowledge  Cowper's  presentation  copy  of  his  first  volume 
of  poems  in  1782,  and  this  led  to  his  fierce  attack  on  Thurlow 
in  the  poem  Valediction. 

50.  Nowhere  had  Chatham  been  praised,  etc.      In   the  Task, 

Book  II.,  233-254. 

"  Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 
That  we  were  born  her  children  ;  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  nmbition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother-tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 
Farewell  those  honours !  and  farewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter  !    The\  have  fallen 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory  :  one  in  arms, 
And  one  in  council— Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 
And  Chatham,  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame  ! 
They  made  us  many  soldiers.    Chatham  still 
Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 
Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown  . 
If  any  wronged  her.  .  .  .  Oh,  rise  some  other  such  ! 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new." 

admiring  .  .  .  left  the  author  to  starve.  A  reminiscence  of 
Juvenal's  famous  expression  (Satires,  i.  74)  about  honesty : 
Laudatur  et  alget,  "  it  is  praised  and  left  to  starve." 
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50.  The   pension  of  £300  granted  in  1794.      But  Cowper  was 
broken  by  this  time  and  often  insane. 

Lord  Grey  .  .  .  Scott.  "When  Captain  Basil  Hall  understood 
that  Scott  had  resolved  on  wintering  at  Naples,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  all  thoughts  of  political 
difference  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  he,  unknown  to  Scott, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  stating  the  condition  of  his  friend's  health 
and  his  proposed  plan,  and  suggesting  that  it  would  be  a  fit 
and  graceful  thing  for  the  King's  Government  to  place  a 
frigate  at  his  disposal  for  his  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Sir  James  replied,  honourably  for  all  concerned,  that  it 
afforded  himself  and  his  Royal  Master  the  sincerest  satisfac- 
tion to  comply  with  this  hint,  and  that ...  a  vessel  should 
be  prepared  for  Sir  Walter's  reception.  Nothing  could  be 
handsomer  than  the  way  in  which  all  this  matter  was 
arranged,  and  Scott,  deeply  gratified,  exclaimed  that  things 
were  yet  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen"  (Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott,  chap.  Ixxx.). 

Burke  .  .  .  Crabbe.  In  1781  Crabbe,  who  had  recently  come 
to  London  to  try  his  fortune,  being  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  appealed  to  Burke  for  help.  As  the  result  of  a 
private  interview,  Burke  gave  him  some  money  and  invited 
him  to  his  country  house  at  Beaconsfield.  Afterwards  he 
persuaded  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  admit  Crabbe  to  Holy 
Orders,  and  Lord  Thurlow  to  grant  him  a  living,  while  he 
induced  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  accept  him  as  private 
chaplain.  Crabbe,  thus  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  poverty, 
ever  after  revered  his  patron,  eulogizing  him,  for  example, 
in  the  Borough  under  the  name  of  Eusebius,  "that  pious 
moralist,  that  reasoning  saint." 

Maecenas,  the  statesman  who  was  the  patron  of  authors  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  notably  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 

Leo.  Leo  X.  (Pope,  1513-21),  a  munificent  patron  of  learning, 
as  became  a  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  a  scion  of  the 
Medici  family.  He  founded  a  Greek  college  in  Rome  and 
established  a  Greek  press.  The  greatest  monument  of  his 
artistic  tastes  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's. 

51.  Paley,  William  (1743-1805),  graduated  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1763,  took  Holy  Orders  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  his  College  in  1766  ;  the  Fellowship  he  lost  on  his 
marriage  in  1776.  He  was  appointed  Rector  of  Musgrave  in 
Westmoreland  in  1775,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  in  1782, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1794,  and  Rector  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth  in  1795.  He  would  have  been  made  a  Bishop 
but  for  George  III.'s  dislike  to  "  pigeon  Paley,"  as  he  called 
him  from  a  well-known  comparison  in  Paley's  writings. 
Earl  Stanhope  attributes  the  King's  refusal  to  the  liberal 
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tendency  of  Paley's  views  011  government  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  (Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  408).  His  chief  works  were 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (1785),  Horn 
Paulinas,  or  The  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul 
(1790),  Evidences  of  Christianity  (1794),  and  Natural 
Tkeologij  (1802). 

51.  public  building.     Somerset  House,  completed  in  1786,  had 

been  planned  by  Sir  William  Chambers  in  1776,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  placed  to  Pitt's  credit. 

52.  Her  trade  increased. 

1783.  1792.  1798. 

Imports  into  Great  Britain                £13,122,000  £19,669,000  £25,654,000 

Exports  of  British  manufactures         10,409,000  18,336,000  19,771,000 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise            4,332,000  6,668,000  14,028,000 

the  public  debt.    The  National  Debt  in  1783  amounted  to 
£273,000,000. 

53.  sinking  fund.      The  first  plan  for  clearing  off  the  National 

Debt  was  Wai  pole's  Sinking  Fund  of  1716,  by  which  certain 
taxes  were  permanently  earmarked  for  meeting  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  any  surplus  being  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  principal.  The  annual  charge  on  the  debt  being  greatly 
diminished  by  the  conversion  from  5  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent, 
in  1727,  and  to  3  per  cent,  in  1749-50,  a  large  sum  became 
available  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  every  year.  The 
fund,  however,  could  be  diverted  in  times  of  stress,  and 
Pitt's  scheme  of  1786  made  this  impossible  by  creating  a 
Board  who  were  entitled  by  the  Act  to  receive  a  million 
every  year  for  the  purchase  of  stock.  The  idea  was  to  go 
on  purchasing  new  stock  with  the  interest  thus  received, 
and  so  by  compound  interest  realize  a  sum  that  would 
extinguish  the  debt.  The  important  fact  was  overlooked 
that  all  the  interest  on  the  debt  is  ultimately  paid  out  of  the 
taxes.  The  only  good  thing  about  Pitt's  scheme  was  that 
it  provided  by  a  legally  constituted  Board  for  the  regular 
reduction  by  a  fixed  sum  every  year.  It  proved  unfortunate, 
as  in  war  time  money  was  being  borrowed  at  a  much  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  that  of  the  debt  which  was  being 
cleared  off.  Lecky  calculates  the  loss  to  the  country  from 
the  Sinking  Fund  at  £20,000,000. 

France  .  .  .  Holland  to  vassalage.  Holland  was  distracted 
by  two  factions,  the  democratic  or  "patriotic  "  supported  by 
France,  and  the  quasi-monarchical  attached  to  the  hereditary 
Stadtholder  (the  Prince  of  Orange)  and  the  English  alliance. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  so  unpopular  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  Hague  in  September  1785,  and  when  his  wife, 
sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  attempted  to  return  to  the  Hague 
in  June  1787,  she  was  arrested  and  treated  as  a  prisoner. 
England  and  Prussia  now  united  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stadtholder  even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  France.  A  Prussian 
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army  and  a  British  fleet  were  scarcely  necessary  to  support 
the  diplomacy  of  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  James  Harris 
(afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury).  By  the  month  of  October 
the  Stadtholder's  party  was  triumphant. 

53.  Spain  .  .  .  Oregon.     This  dispute,  like  the  Fashoda  incident, 

arose  from  a  settlement  by  one  Power  in  a  region 
claimed  but  not  effectively  occupied  by  another.  Nootka 
Sound  in  Vancouver's  Island  had  been  occupied  by  some 
English  merchants,  but  the  Spaniards,  claiming  the  entire 
western  coast  of  America,  displaced  them,  hauled  down  the 
British  flag,  and  seized  four  English  vessels  (1789).  In  May 
1790  a  vote  of  credit  for  a  million  was  granted,  and  altogether 
three  millions  were  spent  in  fitting  out  a  fleet.  These 
preparations  had  their  effect  on  Spain  and  its  ally  France. 
Compensation  was  made  to  England,  and  an  amicable  settle- 
ment arranged  in  October  1790. 

54.  Grenville.     George  Grenville,  Prime   Minister  from   1763  to 

1765.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Chatham's.  Two  of 
his  sons  are  frequently  mentioned  in  this  biography — Earl 
Temple  and  William,  Lord  Grenville.  His  saying,  quoted 
by  Fox  in  December  1783,  may  stand  as  typical  of  the 
experience  of  George  IIL's  Ministers :  "  I  will  never  again  be 
the  head  of  a  string  of  janissaries,  who  are  always  ready  to 
strangle  or  despatch  me  on  the  least  signal." 

secret  advisers.  Bute  was  believed  to  influence  the  King  long 
after  his  resignation  in  1763,  and  Jenkinson,  afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool,  was  so  generally  supposed  to  continue  this 
influence  that  he  is  called  by  Macaulay  on  p.  29,  "the 
captain  of  the  Praetorian  band  of  the  King's  friends." 

55.  mutinous  movement.      Lord  Thurlow  long  professed  to  be 

independent  of  Pitt  as  "the  King's  Chancellor,"  but  his 
petulant  opposition  to  Pitt's  measures  was  summarily  closed 
by  Pitt  putting  before  the  King  the  alternatives  of  his  own 
resignation  and  Thurlow's  dismissal. 

Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  office  held  by  Pepin  and  his 
Carlovingian  successors  at  the  Court  of  the  Merovingians,  the 
puppet  Kings  of  the  Franks,  in  the  eighth  century  A.D. 
Hence  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  is  a  real  King  who  acts  for  a 
roi  faineant  in  the  background. 

vices  and  foUies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  little  more 
than  a  boy  the  Prince  began  his  career  of  extravagance  and 
vice,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  Fox,  his  chief  associate. 
He  spent  £10,000  a  year  on  dress,  and  on  coming  of  age  in 
1783,  his  debts,  amounting  to  £30,000,  had  to  be  cleared  by 
a  vote  of  Parliament.  ' '  He  sought  amusement  in  an  endless 
round  of  routs  and  masquerades,  boxing-matches,  horse- 
races, and  drinking-bouts"  (Diet.  Nat.  £iog.).  At  the  age 
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of  eighteen  he  began  a  two  years'  intrigue  with  Mary 
Robinson,  who  played  "  Perdita  "  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  1784,  and 
fell  madly  in  love  with  her.  He  would  go  to  Fox's  mistress 
to  make  her  the  confidante  of  his  feelings  ;  "  he  cried  by  the 
hour,  rolling  on  the  floor,  striking  his  forehead,  tearing  his 
hair,  falling  into  hysterics,  and  swearing  that  he  would  .  .  . 
fly  with  the  object  of  his  affections  to  America."  To  over- 
come her  resistance  he  tried  the  ruse  of  stabbing  himself, 
and  plied  her  with  love-letters,  one  extending  to  thirty-seven 
pages.  He  married  her  in  1785,  but  denied  the  marriage  to 
Fox,  who  accordingly  gave  it  an  official  contradiction  in 
Parliament  in  the  debates  of  1787  for  payment  of  the 
Prince's  debts,  then  amounting  to  £160,000.  He  won  the 
Derby  in  1788,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  shady  affair  in  which 
his  jockey  was  concerned,  he  was  absent  from  Newmarket  for 
twenty  years.  He  squandered  huge  sums  on  Carlton  House 
and  the  unsightly  oriental  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  By  1793 
he  was  again  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  £320,000,  and  to  get 
this  cleared  off  he  agreed  to  marry— thus  opening  a  new 
chapter  of  "  vices  and  follies." 

67.  young  patricians  .  .  .  beggars.  Fox,  who  would  have  been 
the  Prince  Regent's  Prime  Minister,  had  a  notorious  reputa- 
tion as  a  gambler.  In  1774  his  father,  Lord  Holland,  had 
paid  his  gambling  debts  at  Almack's  amounting  to  £140,000. 
In  1781  he  was  in  such  straits  that  his  furniture  was  sold. 
In  1793  his  friends  paid  his  debts  (£70,000)  and  gave  him 
an  annuity  of  £3000,  after  which  he  never  touched  a  card 
again. 

the  Queen  had  repelled  .  .  .  frail  beauties.  It  had  been 
remarked,  on  the  reception  of  Warren  Hastings'  wife  at 
Court,  that  the  Queen  for  once  had  relaxed  her  rule  that  no 
divorcee  should  be  admitted. 

Barbara  Palmer,  the  chief  mistress  of  Charles  II.  till  1670. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  and  was  created  by 
the  King  Baroness  Nonsuch  ("which  title  might  apply  to 
her  viciousness  as  well  as  her  beauty")  and  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  She  had  six  children  to  the  King,  the  three  sons 
being  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Duke  of  Graf  ton,  and  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Louisa  de  Querouaille,  the  chief  mistress  of  Charles  II.  after 
1670.  She  was  introduced  to  Charles  by  his  sister  to  retain 
him  in  the  French  interest  after  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover. 
She  was  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
son  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Richmond)  in  1672.  She  died 
in  1734  "immensely  rich,  having  accumulated  her  wealth 
from  the  two  monarchs  who  patronized  her,  and  from  those 
who  willingly  bought  her  interest  in  their  favour." 
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f>7.  his  one  virtuous  attachment.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  (1756-1837) 
married  in  1778  a  second  husband  who  died  in  1781,  and 
four  years  later  the  Prince  of  Wales  married  her  secretly, 
but  the  marriage  was  invalid  by  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  of 
1772,  as  it  was  entered  into  without  the  consent  of  the 
King  or  the  Parliament.  If  the  marriage  had  been  valid  the 
Prince  would  have  forfeited  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  as  the  Act  of  Settlement  prevented  any  one  who 
married  a  Catholic  from  succeeding. 

On  the  evening  of  10th  March.  This  sentence  is  a  more 
successful  adaptation  of  Wraxall's  account  than  Lecky's 
rendering  of  it.  "On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
resumed  his  government,  illuminations,  unprompted  by  the 
Government  or  by  the  authorities,  extended  from  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  to  Clapham,  and  even  as  far  as  Tooting,  and 
over  the  whole  distance  between  Greenwich  and  Kensington  ; 
and  it  was  especially  noticed  that  the  poorest  cottages,  the 
humblest  stalls,  contributed  their  farthing  candles  to  the 
blaze"  (History  of  England,  v.  153). 

58.  Carr,  Robert,  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  favourite  of  James  I. 

Villiers,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  successor  of 
Somerset  in  James's  favour. 

Sacheverell,  the  High  Church  clergyman  who,  for  preaching 
passive  obedience  and  declaring  the  Revolution  an  unholy 
cause,  was  tried  and  condemned  in  1710.  The  cry  of  the 
"  Church  in  danger"  was  raised,  and  Sacheverell  became  the 
most  popular  man  of  the  day.  At  the  general  election  at 
the  end  of  1710  the  Whigs  were  completely  defeated. 

The  voluntary  contributions.  The  merchants  of  London 
subscribed  £100,000  for  him,  in  view  of  his  retirement  if  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  become  Regent.  "No  consideration 
upon  earth,"  said  Pitt,  "  shall  ever  induce  me  to  accept  it." 
"And  yet,"  remarks  Lord  Rosebery,  "at  the  time  he  was 
insolvent. " 

60.  Stockdale  had  published  a  pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  managers 
of  Hastings'  impeachment—  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  etc.  He 
was  defended  by  the  great  Whig  advocate,  Erskine,  and 
acquitted  (1789). 

Lord  Grey  .  .  .  commonwealth.  The  agitation  preceding 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  came  perilously  near  to  revolution, 
as  in  the  riots  at  Bristol,  Nottingham,  Derby,  etc. 

no  abolitionist  was  more  zealous  than  Pitt.  Pitt's  speech  on 
the  slave-trade  in  1792  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  specimen  of  his  oratory.  It  is  easily  accessible  in  the 
Scott  Library :  Political  Orations, 
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60.  sickness  prevented  Wilberforce.     In  1788  the  doctors  declared 

he  could  not  live  a  fortnight,  and  Wilberforce,  on  his  death- 
bed (as  he  thought),  exacted  from  Pitt  a  promise  to  undertake 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

61.  some  .  .  .  colleagues.     Lord    Chancellor   Thurlow  was   the 

chief  opponent.  Lord  Sydney,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Rose,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  opposed  the  Bill.  Dundas  was  silent.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  the  only  member  of  the  Government  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  it.  Thurlow  bluntly  said  the  Bill  was 
"  nonsense,"  due  to  "a  five  days'  fit  of  philanthropy. " 

Appropriation  Act,  the  law  authorizing  expenditure  in  the 
different  departments  of  state.  Its  third  reading  marks  the 
winding  up  of  the  Parliamentary  session. 

impeachment  .  .  .  dissolution.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
point  concerning  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  that  Pitt  and 
Fox  met  for  the  only  time  since  1783. 

liberty  of  the  press  .  .  .  juries.  The  Libel  Bill  of  1791  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords  owing  to  Thurlow's  opposition,  but 
it  was  passed  in  1792  in  spite  of  Thurlow's  protest  predicting 
"the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  law  of  England." 
The  assigning  of  the  honour  of  the  law  to  Pitt  and  Fox  is 
disputed  by  Sir  T.  E.  May  :  "  Why  such  prominence  to  Pitt 
and  exclusion  of  Erskine  ? "  The  effect  of  the  law  was  to 
make  the  criminality,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  publication,  a 
matter  for  the  decision  of  the  jury,  so  that  in  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan's  felicitous  description  "no  critic  of  Government 
was  to  be  arbitrarily  punished  on  the  pretext  that  in  the 
discharge  of  what  is  essentially  a  public  service  he  had 
inflicted  a  private  injury." 

the  debate  on  the  Test  Act.  The  Test  Act  of  Charles  II. 's 
reign  restricted  civil  office  to  communicants  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  Dissenters  accepted  municipal  offices 
without  qualifying,  and  Indemnity  Acts  had  been  passed 
annually  to  save  them  from  the  penalties  they  incurred. 
The  support  given  by  Dissenters  to  Pitt  in  1784  encouraged 
them  to  attempt  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  and  motions  brought 
forward  in  1787  and  1789  were  lost  by  small  majorities. 
Pitt  consulted  the  Bishops,  who  decided  by  twelve  to  two 
against  repeal.  Pitt  accordingly  gave  a  half-hearted  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  repeal,  but  in  1790,  when  Fox  brought 
forward  the  same  motion,  Pitt,  now  alarmed  by  the  French 
Revolution,  gave  it  so  determined  an  opposition  that  it  was 
lost  by  nearly  200.  Burke  was  also  in  the  majority.  The 
repeal  was  not  carried  till  1828. 

62.  a  Hannibal  sworn  in  childhood.     The  scene  in  which  the 

Carthaginian  boy  swore  eternal  hatred  to  the  Romans,  his 
father's  and  his  country's  foes,  is  described  in  I/ivy,  Book 
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XXI.  chap.  i.  :  "  Fama  est  Hannibalem  annorum  ferme 
novem,  pueriliter  blandientem  patri  Hamilcari  ut  duceretur 
in  Hispaniam,  quum  exercitum  eo  trajecturus  sacrificaret, 
altaribus  admotum  tactis  sacris  jurejurando  adactum  se, 
quum  primum  posset,  hostem  fore  populo  Romano. " 

62.  the  first  coalition  against  Revolutionary  France  was  that  of 

Prussia  and  Austria  in  1792.  Pitt  was,  in  fact,  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  designs  of  these  two  Powers.  Lord  Grenville, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  wrote  to  his  brother  (7th  November 
1792)  :  "Having  so  sturdily  resisted  all  solicitation  to  join 
in  the  plans  [of  Austria  and  Prussia],  we  have  been  punished 
for  our  obstinacy  by  having  been  kept  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  details  by  which  they  were  to  be  executed,  and  even 
of  the  course  of  events  which  occurred  during  the  progress 
of  the  enterprise." 

a  wise  and  liberal  treaty  of  commerce.  The  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  of  1786,  confirmed  by  Parliament  in 
1787,  embodied  Pitt's  free  trade  principles  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  at  that  time  to  follow  his  "master"  in 
economics — Adam  Smith.  Hostile  tariffs  between  the  two 
countries  were  reduced  or  abolished,  thus  anticipating  in 
many  respects  Cobden's  Treaty  of  1860.  Pitt's  "wise  and 
liberal"  policy  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  the  face  of 
Fox's  insular  and  illiberal  attitude.  "Past  experience 
proved, "he  said,  "that  whenever  France  saw  this  country 
weak,  and  thought  her  incapable  of  effectually  resisting,  she 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  aimed  at  effecting  her  long- 
desired  destruction.  .  .  .  France  is  the  natural  political 
enemy  of  Great  Britain. " 

He  was  told,  etc.  Sir  Philip  Francis  said:  "The  pomp  of 
modern  eloquence  is  employed  to  blast  even  the  triumphs  of 
Lord  Chatham's  administration.  The  polemic  laurels  of  the 
father  must  yield  to  the  pacific  myrtles  which  shadow  the 
forehead  of  the  son.  .  .  .  France,  the  object  of  every  hostile 
principle  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Chatham,  is  the  gens 
amidssima  of  his  son. " 

lived  .  .  .  times.  For  instances  of  proceedings  so  repugnant 
to  Pitt's  own  nature,  see  notes  on  p.  72. 

63.  A  satirist  of  great  genius.     Coleridge  in  a  War  Eclogue  lays 

"the  scene  in  a  desolated  tract  of  La  Vendee:  Famine  is 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground;  to  her  enter  Fire  and 
Slaughter."  After  each  describes  her  ravages  they  conclude 
thus : — 

"  All.  He  let  us  loose  and  cried  Halloo  ! 

How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due  ? 
Famine.  Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food. 
I'll  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude, 
Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim  : 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood— 
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Slaughter.  They  shall  tear  him  limb  from  limb 
Fire.  O  thankless  beldames  and  untrue 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  you? 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth, 
Hath  richly  catered  for  you  both : 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 
An  eight  years'  work  ?    Away  !  away  ! 
I  alone  am  faithful !    I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly." 

63.  Gironde.  The  moderate  republicans — the  Girondins,  so  called 
because  most  of  their  leaders  were  representatives  of  the 
Gironde,  a  district  near  Bordeaux  —  were  overthrown  in 
June  1793  by  the  Jacobins,  the  extreme  Revolutionary  party, 
and  most  of  them  were  guillotined  on  31st  October  1793 
when  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  at  its  height. 

Lyons  and  Bordeaux.  Many  of  the  towns  and  provinces 
supported  the  Girondins  and  rose  against  the  Jacobins  who 
dominated  the  Convention,  or  Revolutionary  Assembly,  that 
had  been  summoned  (September  1792)  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution for  France  after  the  suspension  of  the  King  from 
his  office. 

who  had  suborned  Paris  to  assassinate  Lepelletier.  Lepelletier, 
a  deputy  who  had  voted  for  the  King's  death,  was  murdered 
in  a  restaurant  by  Paris,  a  soldier  of  the  old  King's-Guard, 
on  the  day  before  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  (20th  January 
1793).  The  incident  is  graphically  described  by  Carlyle 
(French  Revolution,  III.  ii.  7). 

Cecilia  Regnault  to  assassinate  Robespierre.  On  23rd  May 
1794  Ce"cile  Renault,  a  "paper-dealer's  daughter,"  called  at 
Robespierre's  house,  but  was  not  allowed  to  see  Robespierre. 
Being  suspected  of  a  design  to  assassinate  him  as  Charlotte 
Corday  had  assassinated  Marat,  she  was  arrested,  and  close 
by  two  knives  were  found.  She  was  guillotined  on  17th 
June,  "with  her  father,  family,  entire  kith  and  kin,"  in  a 
"  batch  of  fifty-four— the  faction  of  the  stranger"  (Carlyle's 
French  Revolution,  III.  vi.  3). 

the  Thennidorian  reaction.  The  execution  of  Robespierre  and 
other  Jacobin  leaders  on  28th  July  1794 — in  the  Revolution 
Calendar,  10  Thermidor,  Year  2 — put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  allowed  the  moderate  republicans  to  regain 
ascendancy. 

Collot  D'Herbois,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  notorious  for 
the  massacres  at  Lyons  on  its  being  captured  by  the  Jacobins 
in  October  1793.  The  Fusillades,  where  companies  of  over 
200  were  shot  in  cold  blood,  were  outstanding  atrocities  even 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Fouquier  Thinville,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  as  the  prosecutor  of 
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Marie  Antoinette,  of  the  Girondins,  of  Danton,  and  Des- 
moulins  and  Robespierre.  Under  the  mock-trials  of  suspects 
in  the  Paris  prisons  he  kept  sending  batches  of  fifty  or  more 
to  the  guillotine  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was 
guillotined  himself  in  May  1795. 

63.  murderers  of  September.     In  September  1792  the  suspects  in 

the  Paris  prisons  were,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
massacred  by  gangs  of  assassins  paid  by  a  committee  of  the 
Municipality.  The  excuse  was  that  the  invasion  of  Prussians 
and  Austrians  made  it  unsafe  to  leave  these  prisoners  alive. 

64.  Marat,  editor  of  the  inflammatory  Ami  du  Peuple,  assassinated 

by  Charlotte  Corday  (13th  July  1793). 

Carmagnoles,  the  dance  of  the  Revolutionary  mob  round  the 
guillotine  or  along  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  music  of 
Revolutionary  songs  like  QCL  ira  and  the  Marseillaise.  The 
name  was  from  Carmagnola,  the  home  of  the  Savoyards, 
noted  for  their  street  music  and  dancing,  or  else  from  the 
peculiar  coat  worn  by  the  Marseillese  on  entering  Paris  in 
1792 :  the  coat  becoming  fashionable  among  the  Revolu- 
tionists, the  name  was  transferred  to  a  dance  and  song 
peculiar  to  them. 

Barrere  (1755-1841),  a  lawyer  from  the  south  of  France,  who 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Revolution  as  a  journalist, 
having  the  gift  of  coining  phrases  such  as  that  about  France 
begirt  with  foes  in  1793:  :'The  Republic  is  one  vast 
besieged  city."  He  had  also  a  genius  for  lying,  according  to 
Macaulay,  who  made  him  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
scathing  articles.  He  was  called  by  Burke  the  "Anacreon 
of  the  Guillotine."  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  along  with  other  Terrorists  was  banished  in  1795. 

Lebon.  "  Representative  Lebon  at  Arras  dashes  his  sword  into 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  guillotine  ;  exclaims,  '  How  I  like 
it ! '  Mothers,  they  say,  by  his  orders  have  to  stand  by 
while  the  guillotine  devours  their  children :  a  band  of  music 
is  stationed  near  ;  and,  at  the  fall  of  every  head,  strikes  up 
its  $a  ira  "  (Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  III.  v.  3). 

Carrier,  infamous  for  his  Noyades,  or  drowning  batches  of 
condemned  persons  at  Nantes. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  similar  defence 
for  Pitt's  change  of  attitude  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr. 
John  Morleyin  his  Burke  (p.  192):  "It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  say  that  Pitt  ever  lost  his  head,  but  he  lost  his 
feet.  The  momentary  passion  of  the  nation  forced  him  out 
of  the  pacific  path  in  which  he  would  have  chosen  to  stay. 
In  the  same  way  he  defends  Burke  as  one  who  "  changed  his 
front  but  never  changed  his  ground," 
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64.  the  nation  .  .  .  looked  with  interest  and  approbation.     On 

the  taking  of  the  Bastille  Fox  said:  "How  much  is  it  the 
greatest  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  world,  and  how 
much  the  best ! "  Pitt,  in  a  speech  in  February  1790,  said : 
"The  present  convulsions  in  France  must  sooner  or  later 
terminate  in  general  harmony  and  regular  order.  .  .  . 
Whenever  the  situation  of  France  shall  become  restored,  it 
will  prove  freedom  rightly  understood,  freedom  resulting 
from  good  order  and  good  government;  and  thus  circum- 
stanced, France  will  stand  forward  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
Powers  of  Europe." 

Coleridge  in  his  Ode  to  France  recalls  the  exultation  with 
which  the  Revolution  had  been  received : — 

"  When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  upreared, 

And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Stamped  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be  free, 
Bear  witness  for  me  how  I  hoped  and  feared  ! 
With  what  a  joy,  my  lofty  pratulation 
Unawed,  I  sang  amid  a  slavish  band." 

Wordsworth's  lines  on  the  same  occasion  are  well  known : — 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive  ; 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

65.  confiscations.     Church  property  and  the  estates  of  the  tmigrts 

were  seized,  and  on  the  security  of  these,  assignats,  or  paper- 
money,  was  issued. 

sweeping  away  of  ancient  institutions.  On  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  August  1789  the  nobles  surrendered  all  their  feudal 
privileges,  and  the  clergy  their  tithes,  so  that  Burke 
remarked  :  "The  French  have  shown  themselves  the  ablest 
architects  of  ruin  who  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world. 
In  a  short  space  of  time  they  have  pulled  to  the  ground  their 
army,  their  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their 
manufactures. " 

clubs,  particularly  the  Jacobin,  so  called  from  the  building  in 
which  the  extreme  Revolutionists  like  Robespierre  met. 

barbarities  of  mobs.  The  capture  of  the  Bastille  (14th  July 
1789) ;  the  insurrection  of  women  resulting  in  the  bringing 
of  the  King  to  Paris  (5th  October  1789) ;  the  attack  on  the 
Swiss  Guard  (10th  August  1792) ;  the  September  Massacres 
in  1792.  The  second  of  these  was  due  to  famine  :  it  was  a 
gigantic  Meal  mob. 

Antijacobins,  the  name  given  to  the  opponents  of  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  Jacobins  or  extreme  Revolutionary 
party  in  France.  The  name  was  popularized  by  Canning, 
who,  with  some  others,  conducted  a  satirical  paper  with  this 
name  during  1797-98. 

Burke  wrote  in  October  1789  :  "  Whenever  a  separation  is  made 
between  liberty  and  justice,  neither  is  safe."  At  the  opening 
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of  Parliament  in  1790  he  openly  disagreed  with  Fox  about 
the  Revolution,  and  broke  off  friendship  with  Sheridan.  In 
March  1790  he  opposed  Fox's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  his  publication  in  November 
1790  of  the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  marked  the 
cleavage  of  parties  on  new  lines. 

65.  Loughborough,  Alexander  Wedderburn,  Lord  (1733-1805),  held 
office  as  Lord  Chancellor  from  1793  to  1801,  when  he  retired 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  The  son  of  an  Edinburgh 
judge,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1762,  but  left  the  Opposition 
in  1771  to  become  a  supporter  of  Lord  North,  receiving  as 
such  the  appointments  of  Solicitor-General  in  1771,  Attorney- 
General  in  1778,  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
1780.  He  next  joined  the  Whigs  and  held  office  in  the 
Coalition  Government  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  notori- 
ously unprincipled  and  untrustworthy,  so  that  Junius 
described  him  as  one  whom  treachery  itself  could  not  trust. 
His  political  career  so  abounded  in  tergiversation,  that  no  one 
attached  any  importance  to  his  joining  Pitt  in  1793. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of  (1748-1825),  an  intimate  friend  of  Fox's 
at  Eton,  and  his  travelling  companion  on  the  Continent. 
He  became  surety  for  Fox's  gambling  debts,  and  thereby  so 
impaired  his  fortune  that  he  had  to  live  in  retirement  at  his 
Yorkshire  seat  of  Castle  Howard  for  some  years.  Entering 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1770,  he  accepted  a  minor  office  in 
North's  administration,  and  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  East  Riding  in  1780.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  retired  in  1782  in 
consequence  of  the  Rockingham  Government  depriving  him  of 
his  office  in  Yorkshire.  His  policy  was,  however,  in  sympathy 
with  that  of  the  Whigs,  who  wished  Ireland  to  be  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  He  opposed  Shelburne  on  the  Peace,  and 
held  the  Privy  Seal  in  the  Coalition  Government.  He 
opposed  Pitt  on  the  Regency,  but  supported  him  in  1792  on 
the  Alien  Bill  and  all  the  other  measures  connected  with  the 
resisting  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Malmesbury.     See  note  on  p.  91. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert  (1751-1814),  born  at  Edinburgh  and  educated 
in  France  and  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  Called  to  the  Bar 
in  1774,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1776  as  a  supporter  of  Lord 
North,  but  by  1782  he  had  repudiated  his  American  policy. 
He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Fox  and  Burke,  and  lost  his 
seat  in  1784.  He  made  his  name  by  his  part  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings  and  the  proceedings  against  Impey.  He 
supported  Pitt  in  his  attitude  towards  the  French  Revolution, 
and  acted  as  Commissioner  at  Toulon  in  1793,  and  Viceroy 
of  Corsica  (1794-96).  Created  Baron  Minto  in  1797,  he  went 
to  India  as  Governor-General  in  1806,  returning  in  1813. 
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65.  He  laboured  hard  to    avert    the    European    war.       Pitt's 
yui/v   reluctance  to  enter  into  the  war  is  amply  proved  by  the 

diplomatic  correspondence  preceding  its  outbreak,  of  which 
there  is  an  admirable  summary  in  Lecky's  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vi.  pp.  1-137. 

66.  In  the  spring  of  1792,  etc.     The  King's  speech  at  the  opening 

of  Parliament  contained  this  sentence:  "The  friendly  assur- 
ances which  I  receive  from  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  general 
state  of  Europe,  appear  to  promise  to  my  subjects  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  present  tranquillity. "  In  his  Budget  speech 
on  17th  February,  Pitt  said:  " Unquestionably  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when,  from  the 
situation  of  Europe,  we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen 
years  of  peace  than  we  may  at  the  present  moment." 

The  republicans  .  .  .  fanaticism.  Burke  in  his  Appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  noted  this  as  a  feature  marking  off 
the  French  Revolution  from  the  English  and  the  American. 
"It  is  now  obvious  to  the  world  that  a  theory  concerning 
government  may  become  as  much  a  cause  of  fanaticism  as  a 
dogma  in  religion. " 

Mussulmans.  Within  a  century  of  the  Hejira,  or  flight  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca  (622),  the  Mohammedans  had  conquered 
as  far  as  Spain  and  India.  In  755  Ihe  Empire  was  divided  in 
two—  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  in  the  west,  and  the  Caliphate 
of  Bagdad  in  the  east.  The  Mohammedan  cry  of  the  Koran 
or  the  sword  had  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  French  National 
Assembly:  "  We  must  offer  one  plain  choice— La  Fraternity 
oulaMort." 

Crusaders  .  .  .  Clennont.  In  1095  Pope  Urban  II.  summoned 
a  great  council  at  Clennont  in  the  south  of  France,  and  his 
impassioned  speech  urging  a  Crusade  against  the  infidel  met 
with  an  instant  response  from  the  crowd — Deus  vult,  ' '  God 
wills  it." 

67.  a  Holy  War,   such  as  the  Crusades  were.      On   this  point 

Goldwin  Smith  remarks:  "Pitt  is  unjustly  blamed  by 
Macau!  ay  for  not  crusading.  With  what  was  he  to  crusade  ? 
With  a  host  of  grandees  and  sinecurists  ?  With  a  pluralist 
episcopate  and  clergy  ?  With  the  landed  gentry  which 
refused  to  allow  the  land  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxation,  and 
threw  the  burden  on  the  people?  He  did  all  he  could  to 
stimulate  public  spirit ;  and  not  without  effect,  for  a  large 
patriotic  fund  was  subscribed  "  (Macmillari's  Magazine,  1890). 
Earl  Stanhope  also  finds  fault  with  Macaulay's  alternative 
policy,  and  points  out  that  a  Crusade  stirs  up  the  evil 
passions  as  well  as  the  good  (Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  189). 
Madame  De  Pompadour  (1721-64),  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
whose  influence  was  paramount  in  France  from  1745  to  her 
death. 
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67.  Abbe  de  Bernis  (1715-94),  the  Cardinal  who,  by  Pompadour's 

favour,  was  Foreign  Minister  in  1757-58.  He  was  banished 
in  1758  till  Pompadour's  death. 

assignats,  notes  issued  on  the  security  of  the  confiscated  lands 
of  nobles  and  clergy  in  France. 

68.  Alboin,   King  of  the  Lombards,  conquered  Italy  (568)  as  far 

south  as  to  the  Tiber,  and  so  established  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Lombards,  with  Pa  via  as  the  capital.  He  married  Rosamunda, 
the  daughter  of  the  slain  King  of  the  Gepidse  whom  he  had 
conquered,  and,  when  at  a  carousal  at  Verona  in  573  she  had 
been  ordered  to  drink  out  of  her  father's  skull,  she  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated. 

exchequer  bills,  temporary  loans  to  Government,  distinguished 
from  the  Funded  or  Permanent  Debt.  The  price  is  an  index 
to  the  credit  of  Government. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  who  swept  Europe  from  east  to  west 
in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  with  an  army  of  half  a  million.  In 
the  battle  of  Chalons-sur-Marne  (451)  he  was  defeated  by 
Theodoric  and  Aetius,  and  he  died  two  years  later. 

his  military  administration.     See  Introduction. 

Louvois  (1639-91),  Minister  of  War  (1666-91),  organized  the 
French  standing  army,  and  so  contributed  to  the  great 
successes  against  Holland  and  the  Empire  under  such  leaders 
as  Turenne. 

Wellesley,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  organizing  genius 
was  displayed  chiefly  in  India  and  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Poitiers,  where  the  Black  Prince  in  1356  defeated  the  French 
King  John  and  took  him  prisoner.  It  is  in  the  basin  of  the 
lower  Loire— the  district  which  was  "Royalist  and  Catholic  " 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  La  Vendee,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Loire,  was  in  insurrection  in  1793  and  1795,  and,  along 
with  Brittany,  was  selected  by  Pitt  for  one  of  his  ill-starred 
military  expeditions  in  1795. 

69.  the  expenditure  of  the  American  War,  etc.  The  cost  of  these 
wars  may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  National 
Debt.  In  1702  the  Debt  was  £13,000,000  ;  in  1714,  after  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  Succession  War,  £36,000,000  ;  in  1748, 
at  the  close  of  the  Austrian  Succession  War,  £76,000,000  ;  in 
1763  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  £133,000,000  ;  and 
in  1783,  at  the  close  of  the  American  War,  £273,000,000. 
The  additions  in  Pitt's  first  administration  amounted  to 
£292,000,000,  and  in  his  second  to  £55,000,000. 
on  the  Continent  .  .  .  capitulate.  Lord  Moira's  expedition 
to  assist  the  Vendeans  on  the  Norman  coast  in  1793  was  too 
late.  The  Duke  of  York  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  in  1793,  was  defeated  at  Tourcoing  and  driven  to 
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the  coast  in  1794  ;  Lord  Hood  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Toulon  in  1793  ;  the  expedition  of  dmigrte,  aided  by  an 
English  fleet,  to  Quiberon  in  1795  was  disastrous.  Corsica, 
occupied  by  British  troops  in  1794,  was  abandoned  in  1796  ; 
the  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1799  ended  in  the 
Convention  of  Alkmaar  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  Holland. 

69.  some  sugar  island.      Tobago  was  taken  in  1793:   by  1796 
Guadaloupe  alone  remained  to  the  French. 

mob  of  ...  Irish  peasants.  Lake  defeated  the  rebels  at 
Vinegar  Hill  in  1798. 

fraternal  partiality.  The  letters  published  by  Lord  Ashbourae 
(Pitt,  pp.  173-178)  relating  to  Lord  Chatham's  resignation 
of  the  Admiralty,  prove  that  Pitt  subordinated  his  personal 
feelings  to  the  public  good.  In  a  letter  (1st  December  1794) 
Pitt  told  his  brother  "  fairly,  though  reluctantly,  my  perfect 
conviction  that  the  time  is  come  when  it  will  be  the  best  for 
us  both,  as  well  as  for  the  public  service,  if  you  will  exchange 


letter,  happily  described  by  Lord  Ashbourne  as  "  the  decision 
of  a  Prime  Minister  conveyed  with  the  love  of  a  brother," 
Chatham  demurred,  "  as  no  particular  ill  success,  beyond  the 
common  and  necessary  accidents  of  war,  have  attended  us." 
Pitt  replied  more  firmly  :  "  The  general  situation  of  affairs  is 
one  in  which  it  is  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  omit 
nothing  that  can  tend  to  put  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  footing  most  likely  to  carry  us  through  our 
difficulties.  ...  I  ought  not  to  remain  in  my  present 
situation,  if  I  were  disposed  to  shrink  from  any  ]>art  of  my 
duty,  however  painful.  I  can  only  entreat  you,  for  both  our 
sakes,  to  make  it  in  this  instance  as  little  painful  as  possible 
by  reconciling  your  mind  to  what  I  have  proposed,  and  to 
save  me  from  the  extremity  of  feeling  that  I  act  against  your 
wishes  when  I  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  public  service." 
Chatham's  request  for  a  personal  interview  was  fruitless,  and 
he  was  shelved  first  as  Privy  Seal  and  afterwards  (1796- 
1801)  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  The  change  was 
not  solely  due  to  Chatham's  mismanagement :  a  place  had  to 
be  found  for  Lord  Spencer,  who,  with  other  leading  Whigs, 
had  formed  a  coalition  with  Pitt  in  July  1794. 

to  doze  away,  etc.  From  his  habitual  un  punctuality  he  was 
nicknamed  "  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty." 

Earl  Spencer  (1758-1834),  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from 
1794  to  1801.  He  was  noted,  not  only  as  a  very  capable 
administrator,  but  also  as  a  collector  of  rare  books.  He  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Roxburghe  Club, gaud  his  library, 
when  sold  in  1881-83,  realized  more  than  £50,000. 
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twice  .  .  .  victories.  St.  Vincent,  14th  February  and 
Camperdown,  llth  October  1797.  On  the  same  principle 
however,  Chatham  should  be  credited  with  Lord  Howe's 
great  naval  victory— "  the  glorious  First  of  June"—  in 
1794. 

paradoxical.  The  paradox  disappears  if  the  missing  words  are 
inserted:  "his  continuance  in  power  in  spite  of  the  in- 
capacity," etc. 

Flanders  .  .  .  Lombardy.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  were 
conquered  by  Dumouriez  in  1792,  lost  in  1793,  and  re- 
conquered in  1794  ;  Mentz  (or  Mainz)  was  captured  in  1792, 
lost  in  1793  ;  Holland  was  overrun  in  the  winter  of  1794-95  ; 
Piedmont,  Liguria,  and  Lombardy  were  conquered  by  Bona- 
parte in  1796. 

Lodi,  Napoleon's  first  great  victory  in  his  Italian  campaign 

(10th  May  1796).     He  himself  stormed  the  bridge  of  Lodi  at 

the  head  of  his  Grenadiers. 
Arcola,  a  three  days'  battle  (15th-17th  November  1796),  in  which 

Napoleon,  after  being  in  great  danger,  defeated  the  Austrian 

army  coming  to  the  relief  of  Mantua. 

Eivoli,  between  the  Adige  and  Lake  Garda,  where  Napoleon 
defeated  the  Austrians  (14th-15th  January  1797)  in  their 
last  attempt  to  relieve  Mantua. 

Marengo,  near  Alexandria  in  Piedmont,  where  Napoleon,  on 
14th  June  1800,  was  saved  from  defeat  by  a  brilliant  cavalry 
charge  under  Desaix.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  in  con- 
ception, and  the  most  fruitful  in  results,  of  all  Napoleon's 
triumphs. 

annexation  of  a  new  department.  The  French  policy  of 
annexation  began  early  :  Savoy  and  Nice  were  formed  into 
departments  by  the  end  of  1792. 

mutiny  in  the  fleet,  as  at  Spithead  (April  1797)  and  the 
Nore  (May-June  1797). 

a  panic  in  the  city.  In  1793,  in  consequence  of  reckless  bank- 
ing and  over-speculation,  there  was  a  commercial  panic,  in 
which  100  out  of  the  350  provincial  banks  failed.  The  crisis 
was  overcome  by  Pitt  authorizing  advances  of  £5,000,000  in 
Exchequer  Bills  to  solvent  merchants  on  security  of  goods 
and  property — practically  the  same  device  as  the  Suspension 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  1848,  1857,  and  1866. 

a  run  on  the  bank.  In  1797,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
withdrawal  of  bullion  for  payment  of  foreign  goods  and  for 
the  realizing  of  property  at  home,  the  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  Bank  of  England  had  reduced  the  reserve  so  much 
that  on  Saturday,  20th  February,  it  stood  at  £1,272,000— a 
sum  that  would  be  exhausted  by  the  known  demands  of  the 
next  forty -eight  hours.  The  Bank  applied  to  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  by  resolution  of  a  meeting  on  the  Sunday,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  forbidding  payments  in  cash.  Though 
intended  as  a  temporary  expedient,  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  lasted  to  1819. 

71.  quitted  the  field  in  despair.     Fox  and  nearly  all  his  followers 

withdrew  from  Parliament  from  1797  to  1801.  Only  on  rare 
occasions  did  Fox  himself  attend.  Tierney,  with  a  following 
of  six,  usually  represented  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

St.  Anne's  Hill,  near  Chertsey  in  Surrey.  This  country  house, 
beautifully  situated  and  surrounded  by  grounds  extending  to 
thirty  acres,  had  been  bought  in  1778  by  Mrs.  Armistead, 
the  lady  whom  Fox  married  in  1795.  As  an  instance  of  how 
Fox  loved  his  wife,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  relates  that  Fox  enjoyed 
shopping  with  her,  and  that  he  once  found  them  setting  off 
together  to  buy  cheap  china. 

the  illustrious  dead  of  Athens,  etc.  Fox's  love  of  the  classics 
appears  in  his  letters,  especially  those  to  Gilbert  Wakefield. 
He  used  to  read  Homer  through  once  every  year,  and 
delighted  in  the  j&neid  and  Euripides'  plays,  admiring 
especially  the  pathetic  passages. 

72.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  .  .  .  suspended.    The  suspension 

was  continuous  throughout  eight  years — 1794-1801 — under 
successive  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Public  meetings.  By  the  Sedition  Act  of  1795  every  publio 
meeting  was  to  be  advertised  by  a  paper  signed  by  resident 
householders,  and  was  liable  to  be  dispersed  under  the  Riot 
Act  if  any  two  justices  thought  it  dangerous. 

aliens.     The  Alien  Act  was  passed  in  January  1793. 

Writers  .  .  .  mercy.  Tom  Paine  was  prosecuted  in  December 
1792  for  his  Rights  of  Man,  and,  failing  to  appear  in  Court, 
was  outlawed. 

It  was  hardly  safe,  etc.  In  1793  there  were  several  such  cases. 
Frost,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  associated  with  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  have  his  name  struck  off  the  roll.  Briellat 
was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £100. 
Dr.  Hudson  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  £200.  In  all  these  cases  the  offence  was  seditious 
language  in  a  coffee-house  during  or  after  dinner.  The  best 
story  of  this  sort  is  told  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors  (vi.  265) :  "  A  yeoman  in  his  cups,  being  exhorted 
by  a  constable,  as  drunk  as  himself,  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 

King's  name,  muttered  '  D you  and  the  King  too  ' :  for 

which  the  loyal  Quarter  Sessions  of  Kent  sentenced  him  to  a 
year's  imprisonment," 
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72.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland  against  sedition.     It  was  con- 

tended that  the  offences  giving  rise  to  the  trials  in  1793-94 
amounted  to  leasing-making  only,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
utmost  punishment  allowed  by  law  for  these  offences  was 
banishment,  not  transportation.  But  it  mattered  little 
what  the  real  law  in  the  case  was  when  the  presiding  judge, 
Lord  Braxfield,  could  exclaim,  "  Let  them  bring  me  more 
prisoners,  and  I  will  find  them  law."  Hence  Fox's  indignant 
exclamation  when  the  trials  were  discussed  in  Parliament : 
"  God  help  the  people  who  have  such  judges  !  " 

Men  of  cultivated  minds  .  .  .  Botany  Bay.  Muir,  a  young 
advocate  ;  Skirving,  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  in  Edinburgh  ;  Margarot  and  Gerrald, 
delegates  from  London  to  the  Convention,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  to  Botany  Bay  for  fourteen  years  :  Fyshe 
Palmer,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years.  Palmer  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  his  ' '  cultivated  mind  "  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  won  Dr.  Johnson's  commendation  in  a 
conversation  recorded  by  Boswell,  sub  anno  1781.  Fox's 
description  of  Gerrald  may  stand  for  them  all:  "His 
elegant  and  useful  attainments  made  him  dear  to  the  circles 
of  literature  and  taste.  Bred  to  enjoyments,  in  which  his 
accomplishments  fitted  him  to  participate,  and  endowed 
with  talents  that  rendered  him  valuable  to  his  country 
.  .  .  the  punishment  to  such  a  man  was  certain  death,  and 
accordingly  he  sank  under  the  sentence,  the  victim  of 
virtuous,  wounded  sensibility." 

Some  reformers  .  .  .  juries.  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and 
Thelwall,  members  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  were  tried 
for  high  treason  in  1794,  but  nothing  worse  was  proved 
than  that  they  had  tried  to  assemble  a  general  convention 
for  parliamentary  reform. 

73.  different  light    by  posterity.      In  the  case  of  the  Scotch 

prisoners,  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  the 
Reform  Martyrs  on  the  Calton  Hill  in  1844.  Pitt's  severity 
is  justified  by  Earl  Stanhope  on  the  ground  that  Pitt  is  not 
to  be  held  responsible  for  every  harsh  act  of  his  subordinates, 
and  that,  to  carry  out  the  war  policy  Macaulay  approves  of, 
it  was  necessary  to  curtail  freedom  as  in  a  soldiers'  camp. 

the  first  English  minister.  This  seems  to  ignore  Fox,  who, 
by  granting  legislative  independence  in  1782,  surmounted 
a  dangerous  crisis,  and  decisively  influenced  the  course  of 
Irish  history. 

great  designs  for  ...  Ireland.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these— the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  by  the 
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proposals  of  1785 — is  omitted  altogether  by  Macaulay,  as 
it  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  ill-judged  opposition  of  Fox 
and  Burke. 

74.  Koman  Catholics  .  .  .  Jacobins.  The  hopes  fostered  by 
Fitzwilliam's  appointment  as  Lord -Lieu tenant,  and  en- 
couraged by  that  Whig  nobleman  beyond  anything  he  was 
authorized  to  do,  were  crushed  by  his  recall  before  he  had 
been  three  months  in  Ireland  (January-March  1795).  The 
circumstances  connected  with  his  appointment  and  recall 
have  been  fiercely  debated  in  recent  years,  but  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  original  documents  published  in  such 
books  as  Ashbourne's  PUt,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that 
Fitzwilliam,  and  not  Pitt,  was  to  blame. 

a  scheme,  etc.  Lecky  characterizes  this  as  "a  most  erroneous 
judgment."  He  regards  the  combination  of  the  three 
measures  as  an  obvious  conception,  and  the  only  test  of 
statesmanship  to  have  lain  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  In 
this  Pitt  failed. 

relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland 
had  been  granted  the  franchise  in  1793,  but  the  right  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  which  Fitzwilliam  was  expected  to  grant, 
was  denied  till  1829. 

75  traitors  and  sycophants.  Loughborough,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, received  in  September  4  800  a  confidential  letter  from 
Pitt  about  the  proposals  for  the  relief  to  the  Catholics. 
Loughborough,  who  was  at  Weymouth  in  attendance  on 
the  King,  at  once  showed  it,  and  so  roused  the  King's 
suspicions  of  Pitt.  At  the  Cabinet  Council  on  30th 
September,  Loughborough  raised  objections  to  the  scheme, 
and  during  the  next  three  months  worked  on  the  King's 
conscience  with  the  help  of  Lord  Auckland,  a  noted 
intriguer,  and  Auckland's  brother-in-law,  Moore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Dundas  tried  to  explain.  He  tried  to  show  that  the  oath 
applied  to  the  King  only  in  his  executive  capacity,  and  not 
as  part  of  the  Legislature.  "None  of  your  Scotch  meta- 
physics, Mr.  Dundas  !  None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics  !  " 
exclaimed  the  King.  The  story  was  told  by  Dundas  himself 
to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  whose  Life  it  appears. 

the  House  of  Savoy.  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  had 
married  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  daughter  Anne  married 
the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

76.  Henry  Addington  (1757-1844),  born  in  London,  the  son  of 
Chatham's  physician,  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford. 
Abandoning  law  for  politics,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1783 
and  became  Speaker  in  1789.  He  was  so  admired  by  the 
King  that  he  was  selected  to  be  Pitt's  successor  in  1801. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Sidmouth  in  1805,  and  was  thrice 
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President  of  the  Council  and  once  Lord  Privy  Seal.  As 
Home  Secretary  (1812-21)  he  was  very  unpopular  because  of 
his  coercive  measures,  his  "Six  Acts"  in  1819  being  con- 
sidered unnecessarily  harsh.  He  retired  from  the  Cabinet 
in  1824. 

76.  Onslow,  Arthur  (1691-1768),  for  thirty-three  years  Speaker  of 

the  House  of  Commons  (1728-61).  He  was  long  regarded  as 
the  ideal  Speaker,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  keen  observer : 
"  Though  he  was  so  minutely  attached  to  form  that  it  often 
made  him  troublesome  in  atfairs  of  higher  moment,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  whom  gravity  will  so  well 
become,  whose  knowledge  will  be  so  useful  and  accurate, 
and  whose  fidelity  to  his  trust  will  prove  so  unshaken " 
(Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  Reign  of  George  III,). 

77.  a  favourite  with  the  King.     He  deferred  more  to  the  King, 

who,  in  consequence,  lavished  on  him  endearing  epithets, 
e.g.,  on  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet  :  "The  King  cannot 
find  words  sufficiently  expressive  of  His  Majesty's  cordial 
approbation  of  the  whole  arrangements  which  his  own 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  wisely,  and,  His  Majesty 
chooses  to  add,  most  correctly  recommended." 

a  peace  with  France.  Peace  preliminaries  were  signed  on 
1st  October  1801,  but  it  was  not  till  27th  March  1802  that 
the  definitive  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded. 

a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment.  By  a  Concordat  with 
the  Pope,  in  return  for  the  consecration  of  his  own  rule, 
Napoleon  called  upon  all  church  dignitaries  in  France  to 
resign  their  offices  and  to  receive  them  anew  from  the  Pope. 
Thus  Napoleon  strengthened  his  own  power  and  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  at  the  same  time. 

a  new  order  of  knighthood.  The  Legion  of  Honour  was 
instituted  in  1802. 

78.  Grenville,  William  Wyndham,  Lord  (1759-1834),  third  son  of 

George  Grenville  and  cousin  of  Pitt.  After  studying  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  he  became  M.P.  in  1782,  Paymaster-General  in 
1783,  Speaker  in  1789,  Home  Secretary  in  1789,  Baron 
Grenville  in  1790,  and  Foreign  Secretary  in  1791.  He 
resigned  along  with  Pitt  in  1801,  but  refused  to  return  to 
office  in  1804  without  Fox.  He  was  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Cabinet  of  ' '  All  the  Talents  "  in  1806.  Though  never  again 
in  office,  he  acted  along  with  Earl  Grey,  and  gave  a  general 
support  to  Canning  when  in  opposition  from  1809  to  1815. 

79.  In  retirement.     He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Walmer,  being 

Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Except  for  an  occasional 
visit  to  London  and  Bath,  he  passed  his  time  in  drilling  his 
corps  of  volunteers,  and  in  defence  works,  e.g.,  cutting  a 
canal.  He  absented  himself  from  the  House  of  Commons 
from  April  1802  to  May  1803. 
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79.  Euripides.     The  Greek  tragic  poet  was  a  favourite  with  Fox, 

as  with  Milton,  because  of  his  pathetic  passages. 

Abou  Hassan  of  Bagdad  received  as  a  guest  one  evening  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  in  disguise,  who,  by  way  of  thanks, 
gave  him  an  opiate  powder.  While  in  a  deep  sleep  under 
the  influence  of  this  powder,  Abou  Hassan  was  carried  to  the 
palace  and  put  in  the  Caliph's  bed,  and  on  his  awaking  he 
was  treated  by  every  one  as  the  Caliph,  until  he  came  to 
believe  that  he  was  actually  the  Caliph.  At  the  close  of  his 
one  day's  rule  he  was  again  given  an  opiate,  and,  while  under 
the  influence  of  it,  he  was  carried  back  to  his  own  house  and 
put  in  his  own  bed.  He  continued,  however,  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  still  Caliph,  till  he  was  beaten  and 
confined  in  an  asylum. 

80.  Others  ...  at  Pitt's  expense.    Tierney,  in  particular,  with 

whom  Pitt  had  fought  a  duel  in  1798,  accused  Pitt,  in  a 
speech  on  8th  February  1802,  of  "  too  loose  an  expenditure  of 
the  public  money";  of  "neglect  in  the  superintendence  of 
expeditions"  ;  and  of  "remissness  in  the  inspection  of 
accounts."  He  also  blamed  him  for  "  holding  back  so  many 
charges  until  the  Peace,  by  which  means  he  had  thrown  a 
burthen  on  his  successor  "  of  providing  four  or  five  millions. 
"I  have  not  the  delicacy  of  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman,, 
which  restrains  him  from  complaining  of  such  conduct.  I 
say  he  has  been  hardly  and  cruelly  used."  Pitt,  who  had 
been  absent  from  this  debate,  wrote  to  Addington  an 
indignant  letter  complaining  of  the  "attacks  under  which, 
from  the  mode  of  their  being  received  rather  than  of  their 
being  made,  it  may  be  impossible  to  acquiesce." 

George  Canning  (1770-1827),  "an  Irishman  accidentally  born 
in  London,"  educated  by  the  help  of  his  wealthy  relatives  in 
Ireland  at  Eton,  where  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  carrying 
on  the  Microcosm,  a  college  magazine,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  organized  the  Speaking  Club.  His  taste 
for  oratory,  if  not  for  literature,  he  had  acquired  from  the 
theatrical  circles  in  which  his  mother  lived.  He  went  up 
to  London  in  1792  intending  to  study  for  the  Bar,  but  his 
natural  gifts  for  oratory,  and  his  peculiar  training,  led  him 
to  a  political  career.  Originally  a  Whig,  he  became,  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  supporter  of  Pitt, 
and  as  such  he  entered  Parliament  in  1793.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator,  and  was  so  admired  by  Pitt, 
that  he  was  chosen  to  second  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
King's  speech  in  the  next  session  (1794).  He  became  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Pitt's,  and  was  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  him  as  to  be  considered  his  political  heir.  He  was 
a  leading  contributor  to  the  Anti- Jacobin  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  existence  (1797-98),  helping  Pitt  greatly  by  his 
witty  and  satirical  poems.  He  held  many  offices  after  Pitt's 
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death  :  he  was  Foreign  Secretary  from  1807  to  1809,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1816  to  1820,  Foreign  Secretary 
from  1822  to  1827,  and  Prime  Minister  from  April  to 
August  1827. 

81.  He  spoke,  etc.  He  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Pitt  (8th  March 
1801)  urging  him  to  continue  in  office  (Ashbourne's  Pitt,  pp. 
319-321).  He  composed  the  famous  song,  The  Pilot  that 
weathered  the  Storm,  for  Pitt's  birthday  dinner  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall  in  1802.  He  got  up  the  round-robin  in 
November  1802,  his  chief  supporter  in  the  affair  being  Lord 
Malmesbury.  As  soon  as  Pitt  got  wind  of  it,  he  insisted  on 
its  being  dropped. 

he  made  game    of  Addington   .    .    .   lively  pasquinades. 

These  appeared  in  1803-4  in  the  Oracle,  and  were  so  personal 
that  the  journal  might  as  well  have  been  called  the  Anti- 
Addington.  In  one  song  he  compares  the  two  Ministers  : — 

"  Pitt  is  to  Addington 
As  London  is  to  Paddington." 

In  a  "  Quartetto  written  for  and  sung  at  Mr.  Addington's 
last  public  dinner,"  he  assigns  to  the  luckless  Minister  the 
following  part : — 

"  If  a  body  put  a  body  in  the  Speaker's  chair, 
Must  a  body  be  nobody  but  a  cypher  there  ? 
My  gown  and  wig,  so  long  and  big,  they  pleased  the  Royal  eye, 
Both  King  and  Queen  admired  my  mien,  so  Minister  am  I." 

There  is  an  amusing  parody  of  the  well-known  speech 
beginning  "  My  name  is  Norval "  in  Home's  Douglas  :— 

"  My  name's  the  Doctor ;  on  the  Berkshire  Hills 
My  father  purged  his  patients— a  wise  man 
Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store, 
And  keep  his  eldest  son,  myself,  at  home. 
But  I  had  heard  of  politics,  and  longed 
To  Bit  within  the  Commons  House,  and  get 
A  place ;  and  luck  gave  what  my  sire  denied. 
Some  thirteen  years  ago,  or  ere  my  fingers 
Had  learned  to  mix  a  potion,  or  to  bleed, 
I  nattered  Pitt,  I  cringed,  and  sneaked,  and  fawned, 
And  thus  became  the  Speaker.  .  .  . 
Tired  of  the  Chair,  I  sought  a  bolder  flight, 

And  when  the  King  had  called  his  Parliament 
To  meet  him  here,  convened  in  Westminster, 
With  all  my  family  crowding  at  my  heels, 
My  brothers,  cousins,  followers,  and  my  son, 
I  showed  myself  Prime  Doctor  to  the  country. 
My  end's  attained  :  my  only  aim  has  been 
To  keep  my  place  and  gild  my  humble  name. 

In  another—"  The  Stone  Expedition  ;  or  the  Doctors  Head 
Good  for  Something"— he  suggests  that  Addington  s  head, 
"that  leaden  cranium,"  should  be  used  as  a  maritime 
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obstruction,  in  accordance  with  the  project  then  popular  of 
protecting  British  shores  by  sinking  large  masses  of  stone  in 
the  sea.  The  defences  of  the  Thames  called  "  The  Blocks  " 
suggested  a  comparison  with  the  Minister  : — 

"  If  blocks  can  from  danger  deliver, 

Two  places  are  safe  from  the  French  ; 
The  first  is  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
The  second  the  Treasury  Bench." 

In  an  "Anacreontic"  Canning  satirizes  the  nepotism  of 
Addington,  who  had  made  his  brother  Hiley  Secretary-at- 
War,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Bragge,  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy:— 

"  When  his  speeches  hobble  vilely, 
What '  Hear  him's '  burst  from  Brother  Hiley ; 
When  his  faltering  periods  lag, 
Hark  to  the  cheers  of  Brother  Bragge. 

Cheer,  oh,  cheer  him,  Brother  Bragge, 
Cheer,  oh  cheer  him,  Brother  Hiley, 
Each  a  gentleman  at  large, 
Lodged  and  fed  at  public  charge, 
Paying  (with  a  grace  to  charm  ye) 
This  the  Fleet,  and  that  the  Army. 
Brother  Bragge  and  Brother  Hiley, 
Cheer  him  when  he  speaks  so  vilely  ; 
Cheer  him  when  his  audience  flag, 
Brother  Hiley,  Brother  Bragge." 

An  interesting  summary  of  the  pasquinades  will  be  found  in 
Hill's  Canning,  chap,  xi.,  entitled  "Attacks  on  Addington." 

81.  Turenne  (1611-75),  a  grandson  of  William  the  Silent  (see  note 
on  p.  39).  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  fought  on  the 
Protestant  side,  and  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
1641.  He  conquered  Roussillon  from  Spain  in  1642,  and 
was  created  a  Marshal  of  France  in  1644.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde  he  opposed  Cond6  and  forced  him  to  retire  from 
France.  In  1658  he,  with  the  help  of  some  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  defeated  Conde"  and  the  Spaniards  at  the  Dunes. 
In  1660  he  was  created  Marshal-General  of  France.  In 
1668  he  turned  Catholic.  In  1672  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  Holland,  and  his  last  campaigns  on  the  Rhine 
(1673-75)  were  signalized  by  ruthless  devastation,  especially 
of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while 
out  reconnoitring.  His  strategy  and  tactics  have  formed 
the  subject  of  many  works,  as  his  military  operations  are 
recognized  to  be  those  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  war. 

restless  ambition  and  .  .  .  insolence.  In  1802  Napoleon 
annexed  Elba,  Piedmont,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  occupied 
Switzerland  under  the  name  of  Mediator  of  the  Swiss 
Republic.  He  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  obnoxious 
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London  papers  and  the  dismissal  of  emigres.  He  charged 
England  with  duplicity  in  not  giving  up  Malta,  and  in  an 
angiy  speech  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  accused 
England  of  driving  him  into  war. 

81.  Lewis  the  Great.     Louis  XIV.  (King,  1643-1715),  le  grand 

Monarque. 

82.  Dunkirk.     The  Duke  of  York  was  driven  from  Dunkirk  with 

the  loss  of  all  his  artillery  in  September  1793. 

Quiberon.  In  the  summer  of  1795  an  English  fleet  carried  an 
army  of  tmigrte  to  Quiberon  in  Southern  Brittany,  but,  owing 
to  dissensions  and  incapacity,  they  were  within  a  month 
cornered  in  the  narrow  peninsula  close  to  where  they  had 
landed.  They  were  nearly  all  killed  or  captured. 

the  Helder.  In  1799  the  Duke  of  York  was  forced  to  conclude 
the  Convention  of  Alkmaar,  by  which  10,000  French 
prisoners  were  restored  without  any  equivalent,  and  the 
works  constructed  by  the  British  at  the  fort  of  the  Helder, 
which  they  had  recently  captured,  were  surrendered  to  the 
French.  ' '  York  in  command,  the  feeblest  enemy  became 
invincible.  Incompetence  among  the  hereditary  chiefs  of 
the  English  army  had  become  part  of  the  order  of  nature  " 
(Fytfe's  Modern  Europe,  i.  188). 

some  insignificant  nobleman.  Pitt's  brother,  Lord  Chatham, 
was  proposed  by  Addington  through  Lord  Melville  in  an 
interview  at  Walmer  Castle  on  20th  March  1803. 

He  offered  to  resign,  etc.,  in  an  interview  with  Pitt  on  10th 
April.  Pitt  insisted  on  the  war  party  of  his  own  Cabinet — 
Grenville,  Spencer,  and  Windham — being  admitted,  but 
Addington  would  not  agree  to  this. 

83.  an  unpublished  letter.     It  is  now  accessible  in  Stanhope's  Pitt, 

iv.  48-50.  Ward  quotes  some  of  the  telling  phrases,  and 
refers  to  the  "electrifying  peroration  on  the  necessity  and 
magnitude  of  our  future  exertions,"  but  does  not  regard  it 
as  Pitt's  greatest  effort.  "But  its  effects  were  astonishing, 
and,  I  believe,  unequalled.  When  he  came  in  ...  all  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  .  .  .  fixed  on  him ;  and  as  he 
walked  up  to  his  place,  his  name  was  repeated  aloud  by 
many  persons.  .  .  .  When,  at  the  end  of  a  tedious  hour  and 
a  half,  he  rose  (20  min.  to  8),  there  was  first  a  violent  and 
almost  universal  cry  of  '  Mr.  Pitt !  Mr.  Pitt ! '  He  was  then 
cheered  before  he  had  uttered  a  syllable,  a  mark  of  approba- 
tion which  was  repeated  at  almost  all  the  brilliant  passages 
and  remarkable  sentiments;  and  when  he  sat  down  (9), 
there  followed  three  of  the  longest,  most  eager,  and  most 
enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause  I  ever  heard  in  any  place  on 
any  occasion." 
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83.  Ward  .  .  .  Earl  of  Dudley  (1781-1833),  entered  Parliament  in 
1802.  He  was  a  follower  of  Pitt  and  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  Canning,  in  whose  administration  (1827)  he  acted  as 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  vehemently  opposed  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  was  extremely  eccentric,  being  much  given  to  soliloquizing 
in  two  different  voices,  as  if  he  were  holding  a  conversation 
with  an  imaginary  person,  so  that  people  would  say,  "  It  is 
only  Dudley  talking  to  Ward."  He  is  remembered  through 
the  epigram  in  which  the  poet  Rogers  revenged  himself  for 
some  unwelcome  criticism  : — 

"  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say,  but  I  deny  it. 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 

86.  treachery.     Lord  Eldon  carried  to  the  King  a  letter  from  Pitt 

reflecting  on  the  Government,  thus  displaying,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  sarcastically  remarks,  "the  prescience  then  in- 
herent in  the  woolsack."  A  month  later  Addington  was  out 
of  office. 

87.  half-mad.     In  February  1804  the  King  was  so  ill  that  the 

question  of  a  Regency  was  seriously  considered.  He  con- 
tinued in  a  very  precarious  condition  of  mind  till  Pitt's 
Ministry  had  been  completely  formed  in  May. 

Sheridan.  See  note  on  p.  25.  Though  a  sympathizer  with 
the  French  Republicans,  he  had  not  been  so  extreme  as  Fox 
and  some  others.  He  had  made  a  magnificent  speech  in 
defence  of  the  French  in  reply  to  Lord  Mornington  in  1794. 
But  he  had  patriotically  supported  the  Government  in  the 
great  crisis  of  the  Mutiny  in  1797,  and  had  been  thanked  by 
members  of  the  Government  for  his  valuable  services  on  that 
occasion. 

Grey,  Charles,  Earl  (1764-1845),  returned  for  Northumberland 
in  1786  as  an  opponent  of  Pitt,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People — a  club  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  French  Revolution  Clubs,  such  as  the 
Jacobin.  Grey  was  the  parliamentary  mouthpiece  of  this 
Society,  and  he  advocated  the  extreme  measure  of  secession 
from  Parliament  in  1797.  He  became  Foreign  Secretary  in 
1806,  and  in  1830,  as  Prime  Minister,  directed  the  Reform 
Bill  movement. 

Erskine,  Thomas  (1750-1823),  son  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  the 
greatest  forensic  orator  of  his  day.  He  entered  Parliament 
in  1783  and  held  office  as  Lord  Chancellor  in  1806.  He  had 
undertaken  the  defence  of  Tom  Paine  in  1792  when  prose- 
cuted for  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  and  in  1794  he  defended  Home 
Tooke  and  others  when  tried  for  treason. 

Fox  never.  George  II I. 's  dislike  to  Fox  originated  in  Fox's 
opposition  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  1772,  which  the 
King  regarded  as  a  measure  relating  purely  to  himself  and 
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his  own  family.  The  dislike  was  deepened  hy  Fox's  per- 
sistent opposition  to  the  King's  American  policy,  and  still 
more  by  the  belief  that  Fox  had  been  the  corrupter  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

87.  Had  he  declared  himself  determined.     Earl  Stanhope  points 

out  that  Macaulay  has  overlooked  an  important  difference 
between  the  political  situation  in  1804  and  that  in  1806.  In 
the  former  the  state  of  parties  was  such  that  an  alternative 
Government  to  Pitt's  was  easily  possible.  Addington  had 
the  not  inadequate  majorities  of  52  and  37  in  the  last  two 
divisions  before  his  resignation.  In  1806  parties  were  so 
broken  up  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  Lord  Grenville. 
The  King  himself  recognized  this.  When  Grenville  at  his 
first  interview  said  he  must  have  Fox  for  his  principal 
colleague,  the  King  offered  no  objection,  at  once  saying,  "I 
understood  it  so  ;  and  I  meant  it  so. "  Another  consideration 
influencing  Pitt  was  the  precarious  state  of  the  King's 
health.  A  resolute  opposition  to  the  King's  wish  would 
probably  have  completely  unhinged  his  mind,  thus  necessi- 
tating a  Regency,  which  would  have  led  to  complications  at 
home  and  abroad. 

88.  Lord  Harrowby.     Dudley  Ryder,   Earl  of  Harrowby  (1762- 

1847),  entered  Parliament  in  1784  as  a  supporter  of  Pitt.  In 
1789  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
in  1791  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  His  intimacy  with  Pitt  led  to  his  being 
selected  to  act  as  second  in  Pitt's  duel  with  Tierney  in  1798. 
In  1800  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  but  he  resigned 
all  his  appointments  in  November  1801.  In  1804  he  was 
made  Foreign  Secretary,  but  resigned  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  disabled  by  a  fall  downstairs  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  On  his  recovery  he  was  next  year  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  negotiating  at  the  European 
Courts  the  coalition  which  was  broken  up  by  Austerlitz. 
He  was  in  office  till  1827,  when  he  retired  on  the  death  of 
Canning,  having  attached  himself  to  the  liberal  section  of 
Pitt's  followers,  who  looked  up  to  Canning  as  their  leader. 

a  war  with  Spain.  War  was  declared  in  December  1804,  but 
in  the  previous  October  the  British  fleet  had  captured  four 
treasure-ships  owing  to  the  threatening  attitude  of  Spain. 

89.  He  was  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons.     The  scene 

when  the  Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of 
Whitbread's  vote  of  censure  (8th  April  1805)  was  graphically 
described  by  Lord  Fitzharris:  "I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt 
himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  to  216  ;  and  the  Speaker, 
Abbott,  after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten 
minutes,  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  immediately 
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put  on  the  little  cocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
when  dressed  for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his 
forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his 
cheeks.  We  had  overheard  one  or  two,  such  as  Colonel 
Wardle,  say  they  would  see  '  how  Billy  looked  after  it. '  A 
few  young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their 
arms  together  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I 
believe  unconsciously,  out  of  the  House  ;  and  neither  the 
Colonel  nor  his  friends  could  approach  him." 

89.  the  word  pang.     Earl  Stanhope  says  Macaulay  received  these 

details  from  persons  actually  present  at  the  scene.  The 
effect  of  Melville's  fall  on  Pitt,  though  belittled  by  Wilber- 
force,  was  certainly  very  great.  ' '  Austerlitz  might  be 
got  over,"  said  Pitt  to  Huskisson,  "but  not  the  Tenth 
Report" 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  Earl  of  (1751-1838),  made  a  runaway 
marriage  in  1772,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1776.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  obtaining  a  knighthood  and 
the  Solicitor-Generalship  in  1788,  and  the  Attorney-General- 
ship in  1793.  He  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  1799,  and  created  Baron  Eldon.  He  was  Lord 
Chancellor  (1801-6,  1807-27),  considering  himself  through 
all  administrations  as  the  "King's  Chancellor."  He  was  a 
bigoted  opponent  of  political  reform  and  religious  liberty. 

At  one  time  .  .  .  peerage.  He  became  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth  in  January  1805. 
He  resigned  on  5th  July  1805  because  his  nominee  to  the 
Admiralty,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melville,  was  passed 
over. 

90.  the  decay  of  his  health.     The  report  by  Dr.  Farquhar  on  Pitt's 

illness,  published  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  Monthly  Review 
(December  1900),  confirms  Macaulay's  account  in  every 
particular.  ' '  The  mind  was  constantly  acting  upon  a  weak 
frame  of  body,  and  exhaustion  was  the  consequence  of  this 
sympathetic  action.  During  the  eleven  years  of  my  attend- 
ance on  this  Great  Man,  I  uniformly  remarked  this  evident 
fact,  and  the  proceedings  against  his  friend  Lord  Melville, 
and  more  recently  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
produced  effects  upon  the  health  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  The  early  habit  of  the  too  free  use  of 
wine  operated  unquestionably  to  weaken  the  powers  of  the 
stomach.  .  .  .  When,  after  his  return  from  Bath,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  attacked  by  a  low  fever,  there  was  no  power  or  stamina 
within  capable  of  resisting  it,  and  he  naturally  sunk  under 
its  force  in  a  few  days." 

the  Austerlitz  look.  Wilberforce  never  saw  Pitt  after  the 
news  of  Austerlitz  came.  He  naturally  wished  to  minimize 
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the  effect  of  his  action  in  supporting  the  motion  against 
Lord  Melville.  But  for  him  the  motion  would  have  been 
lost,  and  Pitt  had  anxiously  watched  to  see  which  side  he 
would  declare  for. 

90.  a  great  Austrian  army  .  .  .  Ulm.     Mack  with  30,000  sur- 

rendered at  Ulm  on  19th  October. 

91.  Lord  Malmesbury.     James  Harris,  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury 

(1746-1820),  Ambassador  at  Madrid  (1768),  Berlin  (1772), 
St.  Petersburg  (1776),  the  Hague  (1784).  He  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1778,  Baron  in  1788,  and  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in 
1800.  In  1793  ho  seceded  from  Fox  to  Pitt.  He  negotiated 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1794-95.  His  Diaries 
and  Correspondence,  forming  a  most  important  source  for  the 
history  of  his  time,  were  published  in  1844.  The  extract 
bearing  on  this  incident  runs  thus :  "I  observed  but  too 
clearly  the  effect  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he  did  his  utmost 
to  conceal  it.  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  The 
visit  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  as 
his  manner  and  look  were  not  his  own,  and  gave  me,  in 
spite  of  myself,  a  foreboding  of  the  loss  with  which  we  were 
threatened." 

his  health  was  drunk  as  one  who  had  been  the  "Saviour  of 
England,"  and  would  be  the  "Saviour  of  Europe."  Pitt's 
reply  consisted  of  forty  words  :  "I  return  you  many  thanks 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me.  But  Europe  is  not  to  be 
saved  by  any  single  man.  England  has  saved  herself  by  her 
exertions,  and  will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example." 
"That  was  all,"  says  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
present;  "he  was  scarcely  up  two  minutes;  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect." 

92.  the  Marquess  Wellesley  (1760-1842),  educated  at  Harrow  and 

Eton,  succeeded  his  father,  Lord  Mornington,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  in  1781.  In  1784  he  was  returned  to  West- 
minster, a  supporter  of  Pitt's,  whose  Government  he  joined 
in  1786  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1797  he  was  created 
Baron  Wellesley  in  the  peerage  of  England  on  the  occasion 
of  his  going  out  to  India  as  Governor-General.  He  signalized 
his  term  of  office  by  the  successful  war  against  Tippoo  Sahib, 
ending  with  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  and  the 
equally  successful  war  against  the  Mahrattas  in  1803-4. 
In  both  the  Governor-General's  brother,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
took  the  leading  part,  the  victory  at  Assaye  (1803)  being 
particularly  brilliant.  On  Wellesley's  return  to  England 
he  was  honoured  with  an  English  marquisate.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Pitt  (14th  January  1806),  whose  letters  to 
him  in  India,  first  published  by  Lord  Rosebery,  show  how 
strong  and  intimate  had  been  the  friendship  of  the  two. 
The  great  work  of  Wellesley's  life  was  done  in  India,  but 
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his  conquests  and  his  system  of  subsidiary  alliances  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  offices 
he  held  after  Pitt's  death  were  to  a  great  extent  honorary. 
He  was  Ambassador  to  Madrid  in  1809,  Foreign  Minister 
(1809-12),  and  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Ireland  (1821-28  and 
1833-34). 

93.  "so  satisfactory  to  converse."    Macaulay  omits  the  best  part 

of  the  saying:  "He  states  every  difficulty  before  he  under- 
takes any  service,  but  none  after  he  has  undertaken  it. " 

Lord  Henry  Petty  (1780-1863),  son  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who 
became  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1806-7,  Home  Secretary  in  1827-28,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  in  1830-34,  1835-41,  and  1846-52. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  office  from  1852  to 
1858.  It  was  to  him  that  Macaulay  owed  his  entry  into 
Parliament  as  member  for  Calne  in  1830. 

94.  Sunt  lacrymas  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.     Virgil's 

^Eneid,  i.  462. 

devout  sentiments.  Pitt's  intimate  friend  Rose  records  in  his 
Diary  the  statement  of  Bishop  Tomline  that  "  although  Mr. 
Pitt  was  too  weak  to  say  much,  he  alluded  to  the  innocency 
of  his  life,  and  expressed  a  confident  hope  of  the  mercy  of 
God  through  the  intercession  of  his  Redeemer;  and  that 
with  great  fervour." 

Grub  Street  elegies.  Grub  Street  was  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  synonymous  with  the  most  worthless 
productions  of  starveling  authors. 

the  last  words,  etc.  Earl  Stanhope's  uncle,  a  nephew  of  Pitt's, 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  scene,  and  has  left  a  memorandum 
of  it :  "  His  mind  seemed  fixed  on  the  affairs  of  the  countiy, 
and  he  expressed  his  thoughts  aloud,  though  sometimes 
incoherently.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  concerning  a  private 
letter  from  Lord  Harrowby,  and  frequently  inquired  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  then  said,  answering  himself,  '  East ; 
ah !  that  will  do  ;  that  will  bring  him  quick' :  at  other  times 
seemed  to  be  in  conversation  with  a  messenger,  and  some- 
times cried  out  '  Hear !  Hear ! '  as  if  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  .  .  .  About  half- past  two  Mr.  Pitt  ceased  moaning, 
and  did  not  speak  or  make  the  slightest  sound  for  some  time, 
as  his  extremities  were  then  growing  chilly.  I  feared  he 
was  dying  ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  with  a  much  clearer 
voice  than  he  spoke  in  before,  and  in  a  tone  I  shall  never 
forget,  he  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  my  country !  how  I  leave  my 
country  ! '  From  that  time  he  never  spoke  or  moved,  and  at 
half-past  four  expired  without  a  groan  or  struggle.  His 
strength  being  quite  exhausted,  his  life  departed  like  a 
candle  burning  out"  (Stanhope's  Pitt,  iv.  381-382).  Thus 
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what  Macaulay  rejected  as  a  "  fable"  has  been  authenticated 
on  the  best  evidence.  Lord  Rosebery  gives  in  an  appendix 
a  trivial  story  about  this  pathetic  scene  —  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  subject  and  with  the  rest  of  his  admirable 
book. 

94.  Walpole  .    .  .  twenty  years.     1720-42.     He  disowned    the 

title  of  First  Minister  altogether. 

95.  A  splendid  train.     There  were  three  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 

twenty-nine  peers,  ten  bishops,  and  150  M.P.'s,  and  among 
these  six  who  held  office  as  Premier  before  or  after  1806. 

near  to.  Really  in  the  same  vault.  Hence  Wellesley's  ex- 
clamation :  ' '  What  sepulchre  embosoms  the  remains  of  so 
much  excellence  and  so  much  glory  ? " 

his  great  rival.  The  proximity  of  Fox's  grave  to  Pitt's  is 
referred  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  canto  of  Marmion : — 

"  Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear. 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier." 

Fox  died  13th  September  1806. 

96.  As  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  etc.     In  Appendix  C  to  his  Life 

of  Pitt,  Lord  Rosebery  has  given  details  from  authentic 
sources  of  Pitt's  income,  the  general  summary  of  which  is : — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  £5000 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  2452 

Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  3080 

Total  emoluments       £10,532 

97.  One  of  those  friends.     Robert  Smith  (1752-1838),  M.P.  for 

Nottingham,  was  requested  in  1786  by  Pitt  to  examine  his 
private  affairs.  The  improvements  effected  in  the  manage- 
ment were  but  temporary  (Life  of  Wilberforce,  iii.  245, 
note}.  Smith  was  created  Lord  Carrington  in  1797.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  Earl  Stanhope,  the  biographer  of  Pitt. 
The  insinuation  that  Carrington  gained  his  peerage  by 
advancing  money  to  Pitt  was  indignantly  repudiated  by 
that  peer  himself  when  it  appeared  in  1836  in  WraxalPs 
Memoirs. 

Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  From  461  to  his  death  in  429  he  was  by  far  the  most 
influential  citizen  of  the  republic.  His  fortune  was  husbanded 
with  such  strict  economy  by  his  steward  Euangelus  that  the 
women  of  his  household  were  discontented. 

De  Witt.  See  note  on  p.  37.  In  the  Essay  on  Sir  William 
Temple,  Macaulay  in  a  fine  sentence  commemorates  at  once 
the  fame  and  the  frugality  of  De  Witt.  "Temple  was 
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scarcely  less  struck  by  the  modest  dwelling  and  frugal  table 
of  the  first  citizen  of  the  richest  state  in  the  world.  While 
Clarendon  was  amazing  London  with  a  dwelling  more  sump- 
tuous than  the  palace  of  his  master,  while  Arlington  was 
lavishing  his  ill-gotten  wealth  on  the  orange-gardens  and 
conservatories  of  Euston,  the  great  statesman  who  had 
frustrated  all  their  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  roar  of  whose 
guns  they  had  heard  with  terror,  even  in  the  galleries  of 
Whitehall,  kept  only  a  single  servant,  walked  about  the 
streets  in  the  plainest  garb,  and  never  used  a  coach  except 
for  visits  of  ceremony. " 

98.  could  not  safely,  etc.  His  attitude  was  that  of  Windham, 
who  graphically  declared,  "A  wise  man  would  not  choose 
the  hurricane  season  in  which  to  repair  his  house. " 

eloquence  .  .  .  Negro.  Many  consider  Pitt's  speech  on  the 
Slave  Trade  in  April  1792  to  be  his  greatest. 

Ariosto  (1474-1533),  born  in  Lombardy  of  a  noble  family, 
author  of  the  great  Italian  epic  Orlando  Furioso  (1515),  a 
romance  full  of  invention  and  incident  dealing  with  one  of 
the  paladins  of  Charlemagne. 

Eginhard,  more  correctly  Einhard,  a  Frankish  scholar,  famous 
as  the  author  of  Vita  Caroli  Magni.  He  was  at  Charles's 
Court  from  796  to  814,  and  thus  had  the  advantage  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  his  biography. 
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